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INDIAN ADMINISTRATION 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE POST OFFICE. 

1861-62. 

The number of. new Post Offices opened in 1861-62 was 53, 
and of letter-boxes 36, a total of 89 against 60 the previous 
year. The total number of Post Offices and Receiving Houses 
in each Presidency is 981, of which 203 are Plead, and 721 Sub- 
offices. The Post Offices in the Punjab and Sind were trans- 
ferred to the control of a separate Post Master General. The 
mails were conveyed 45,554^ miles throughout India. Of these 
1,79 8 were by railway, 4,722 by mail cart, and 30,03 1 by runners 
and boats. The average cost per mile of foot line was Rs. 1-15, 
per horse line Rs. 12-13-11J, per mail cart line Rs. 21-6-3, and 
by boats Rs, 5-11-4^. The loss of a registered letter is now a 
very rare occurrence in the Post Office of India. The maximum 
weight carried by a runner is only 18 pounds, so that unless 
efforts be made to reduce the necessary weight of official covers, 
increase of the road establishments to meet the progressive 
increase in the weight of the mails will be unavoidable. In- 
structions were issued to convey pamphlets and other printed 
and engraved papers, weighing less than 12 tolahs, by letter 

mail. . 

Letters. —The subjoined statement, though at first sight un- 
favourable, indicates an increase of 27,483,212 or 144 02 per 
cent, over 1854-55 ; of 17,768,288 or 6169 over 1854-55 ; and 
of 14 263/928 or 441 2 per cent, over 1855-56. The decrease in 
the correspondence of the whole of India is 511,522 or 1*8 per 
cent, as compared with the past year, owing to the large de- 
crease in the Native Army and the reduction in the number of 
European Troops in the country ; the closing of many Newspaper 
Presses in the North-Western Provinces, and other circum- 
stances : — 
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about constantly, — added to this the extensive faultiness of the 
addresses, which are without any guide to the locality as the 
name of the street or lane. The Director General thinks that 
the time for making pre-payment of all letters compulsory will 
arrive, when the District shall have been amalgamated with the 
General Post. 


Newspapers . — 


PRESIDENCY. 

One month 
in 1855-56. 

One month 
in 1858-59. 

One month 
in 1859-60'. 

One month 
in 1860-61. 

One month 
in 1861-62. 

Bengal 

66,092 

111,307 

85,782 

84,553 

76,382- 

Madras 

48,283 

79,372 

82,092 

72,724 

61,918 

Bombay 

45,583 

167,819 

107,123 

92,657 

C5,010 

N o r t h-AV e stern 
Provinces 

83,494 

1 13,500 

123,672 

103,623 

65,247 

Punjab 

... 

... 

... 

... 

39,707 

Pegu Provinces 




... 

6,870 

Total ... 

2,43,452 

501,998 

398,669 

353,557 

315,134 

Estimate for one 
year 

2,921,424 

6,023,976 

i 

4,781,028 

4,242,084 

3,781,608 


Official Letters . — The number increased from 4,293,6(50 in 
1854-55, and 8,769,876 in 1860-61 to 8,989,464 in 1861-62. 
The number of service parcels declined from 246,504 in 1860-61 
to 242,304 last year, and of chargeable parcels increased from 
317,172 in 1860-61 to 319,248 last year. 

Booh Post . — The number of books posted in India was 
227,940, and of imported books 93,144, a total of 321,084. The 
number in 1860-61 was 219,540 and 73,020 respectively, and 
in 1854-55 was 97,860 and 35,664 respectively. The increase 
in 1860-61 is this 974 per cent. 

Registered Letters numbered 591,612 against 556,560 last 
■year. In the Post Offices at Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, the 
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Post Office Statistics. 


number of Registered letters posted is nearly equal to the num- 
ber posted in all the other Post Offices in India. 

District Post — The chargeable and service covers, including 
Newspapers sent for delivery through the District Post during 
I8G1*62, were 4,051,987 against 3,988,685 the previous year. 

The number of unclaimed and refused letters received at, and 
disposed of by, the Dead Letter Offices was 52,922 in Bengal, 
28,132 in Madras, 44,177 in Bombay, 114,203 in the N. W. Provin- 
ces, and 41,156 in the Punjab. There were mis-sent in the year' 
from Post Offices 98,661 letters and papers, 1,166 packets and 
parcels, and 27 mail and transit bags-. At the end of 1861-62' 
the staff of Post Office employes was 4,885 in Bengal, 4,659 in 
Madras, 3,922 in Bombay, 7,594 in the N. \V. Provinces, 1,405 
in the Punjab, and 245 in the Pegu Provinces, or 22,710 in all. * 
The number of complaints was 407 well-founded, 253 ground- 
less, 624 unsuccessful and 50 under enquiry, a total of 1,334. 
The complaints consist chiefly of enquiries regarding missing or 
mis-sent letters, delay in delivery, and over-charge of postage on 
letters. Post-office employes committed 9*5 offences in the year, 
on which there were 59 legal convictions, and 36 were depart- 
mental^ punished. There were 53 highway robberies of the 
mails. There was a surplus of Rs. 13,361-5-9 of receipts from 
dak bearers over disbursements, and of Ks. 34,657-2-4 from the 
Staging Bungalow Fund in Bengal and North-Western Provin- 
ces during the last two years. The total number of Dak Bun- 
galows was 64 in Bengal, 119 in the N. W. Provinces, and 63 
in the Punjab. The sum of Rs. 1,55,143-4 was derived from 
passengers travelling by Mail Cart and Parcel Van during the 
year. The total number of miles of road in Bengal, North- 
Western Provinces and the Punjab over which the Bullock Train 
runs, is in Bengal 300, North-Western Provinces 1,100, and the 
Punjab 673, total 2,073 miles. The surplus receipts in 1861-62 
were 6,01,882-15; There was a falling off in the receipts by 
Rupees 87,942-7-1, which is apparently the effect of the reduc- 
tion of the Bullock Train Establishment in the Bengal Division, 
and of the closing of the Train between Agra and Indore during 
the rainy season of 1861. 

Finance .— Postage labels were sold to the value of Rupees 
4,759,922-1-5 as follows 

| Anna Rs. 19,713,834 8 Annas Rs. 379,426 

1 - „ „ 5,163,253 \ „ Envelope „ 192,601 

2 „ „ 1,367,129 1 * „ „ 74,761 

4 „ „ 1,764,763 \ „ Note paper,, 201,252 

8 pie label 310,452 



Post Office Finance. 


The postage collections amounted to Rs. 30,14,727-12. They 
were in excess of the previous year by Rupees 1,91,514-12-7; 
and when they are compared with those of 1853-54 and 1859-60, 
they exceed by Rupees 10,21,857-9-1, and Rupees 3,30,010-7-11 
respectively. The gross receipts of the Post Office were Rupees 
43,78,880-5-8 against Rupees 42,03,107-11-4 the previous year. 
Of this the official postage is calculated at Rupees 28,68,833 
against 23,84,734 the previous year. It is calculated at the rate 
of an anna above the rate heretofore charged, viz. 2 annas per 
tolah, as authorised by Government in consideration of the loss 
to the Department by the charge being made on the aggregate 
number and weight of letters, in place of being made on each 
letter separately, as is done with chargeable correspondence. In 
England the postage on service letters is paid in cash by each 
Department, so that the credits thereof are real, no portion of 
them being nominal or proforma. The gross disbursements of 
the Post Offices throughout India were Rupees 47,68,923-1-5 
against Rupees 50,22,015 the previous year. The Report shews 
a surplus of Rupees 22,66,148-12 adding the Indian share of 
steam postage to London ; and a deficit of Rupees 6,62,684 net 
deducting official postage. The most important change in the De- 
partment during the year was the transfer of account and audit 
from the Post Masters General and Civil Pay Masters, to an Offi- 
cer specially selected for the combined duty, under the designa- 
tion of “ Compiler of Post Office Accounts.” 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH 
DEPARTMENT. 

1860-61. 

On the 13th of June I860 Sir William O’Shanghnessy left 
India on fifteen months’ leave of absence to Europe for the bene- 
fit of his health, and the direction of the Department, during his 
absence, was placed in the hands of Colonel Douglas as Director 
General. On the 1st of May the number of Divisional Superin- 
tendents was increased from one to three. The Training School 
at Coonoor in the Neilgherry Hills was closed ; and on the 1st 
October 1860, 17th and 21st January 1861, four Training 
Schools were opened at Meerut, Bombay, Barrackpore and Mad- 
ras respectively. Establishments were created to trace errors 
and delays not complained of by the public, to check the misuse 
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of the Telegraph by the Public offices, and to check the cash coL 
lections. The connection of India with Pegu was completed by 
a Sub-marine Cable between Akyab and Kyouk-Phyoo, the lay- 
ing of which was completed on the 2nd February 1861; and by 
two subsidiary Cables, the one across the Harbour of Akyab and 
the other across the Straits which separate Ramree Island from 
the main land of the Province of Amman, the laying of which 
was completed on the 17th of April 1861. The extent of ground 
traversed by such of the lines of the Department as were open 
to the public at the beginning of the year was 10,436 miles, of 
which 10,137 miles had a single wire, 225 miles had two wires, 
29 miles three wires, and 45 miles four wires, giving an aggre- 
gate of 10,854 miles of line wire, The following new lines have 
been since constructed, all with single wires 


From Cox’s Bazar to Prome ... 376 miles. 

„ Paumben to Tuticorin ... 98 „ 

„ Shabjnhanpore to Bareilly ... 55 „ 

„ Moradabad to Nynec Tal ... 65 „ 

Total ... 594 miles. 


The aggregate mileage of line wire was, therefore, at the close 
of the official year 11,448 miles. Lines were opened from 
Paumben to Tuticorin, Shah jehanporc to Bareilly, and Moradabad 
to Nynee Tal. Several lines were reconstructed. The expe- 
rience of the current year during which eleven river Cables 
failed, proves how little reliance can be placed on this mode 
of communication. Several new signal offices were opened. There 
were 59 self-supporting and 145 unprofitable. 

Messages . — There were, exclusive of those on Departmental 
service, 2,40,611, of which 35,489 were on the Government ser- 
vice. The cash receipts oti private messages for the year were 
Rupees 503,849-15-10, being Rupees 81,238-15-3, or 19’22per 
cent, in excess of the previous year. The cash receipts on service 
messages were Rupees 1,20,213-12-0, being Rupees 34-6-3 
in excess of the previous year. The Red Sea Line, which 
was opened for the transmission of Indian messages on the 1st 
of November 1859, was interrupted between Suakin and Aden 
on the 10th of February I860, and failed between Aden and Kur- 
rachee on the 22nd May 1860. When the line was working 
there were 24 service and 320 private messages sent from India 
yielding to the Company Rs. 18,514. 

Complaints .— There were 565 in all of which 84 related to 
service and 481 to private messages. The sum of Rs. 1,488 was 
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refunded, and Rs. 1,720 recovered by fines on Assistants. The 
percentage of total complaints to total of messages sent is (V2348. 
The percentage of total refunds to total collections is 0275. 

Service Messages . — Of 15,681 sent, 333 were reported to Go- 
vernment as objectionable, being a percentage of 2124. 

Signalling Instruments . — For the transmission of messages 
three descriptions of instruments were in use, viz. the needle 
instrument as introduced by Sir W. O’Shaughnessy on the 
first establishment of Telegraphs in India, the American Morse 
instrument introduced early in 1857, and a simplification of the 
latter devised by Sir W. O’Shaughnessy in 1859, in which 
the tape record of the message was dispensed with, the messages 
being taken down by ear. Of these three classes the Morse 
instruments, constructed by Messrs. Siemens and Halske of 
Berlin, arc incomparably the best, both for speed and accuracy 
of signalling. Ditticulties connected with these led Colonel 
Douglas to devise an instrument which proved in all respects 
as efficient as the Berlin-made Morse instruments without their 
objectionable complexity, size and weight, and in which, with 
exception of the facility of taking a paper record of the mes- 
sage, no one useful feature of the Berlin instrument is sa- 
crificed. The number of Offices in the Department, either al- 
ways open for work, or liable at any time to be opened, and 
for which a provision of instruments is required, are 145, of 
which 24 require one instrument each, 85 require two instru- 
ments each, 30 require three instruments, 5 require four in- 
struments, and one requires seven instruments. If to these be 
added for temporary Offices liable to be opened on river banks 
on the failure of Cables 10 instruments, and for the four training 
Schools at five each, 20 instruments, and to these 20 per cent, 
spare, wo get 446 instruments as the complement at present 
necessary for the efficient service of the Indian lines. Of this 
number there were but 190 of the Berlin-made Morse instru- 
ments in the Department during last rains, the period of the 
year when the demand for instruments is greatest, of which 
seven were in the Calcutta Workshop under repair. The 
deficiency had to be made up with needle instruments, the 
modified Morse instruments made at Bangalore not having, 
given satisfaction. The employment of Siemen’s instruments 
was necessarily limited to lines of principal importance, whether 
in a commercial or political sense, leaving the work of all other 
lines to be carried on with the old needle instrument. Efforts 
were made to make up the deficiency by the instrument con- 
structed on a new design in the Calcutta Workshop, but 
without success. The two modes of receiving Morse signals arc 
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Finance of the Telegraph Department. 


by eye from impressions embossed on a paper-tape drawn slowly 
along through the instrument, and by ear from the sound 
produced by the action of the portion of the instrument by which 
these impressions are produced. As in America so in India the 
latter simple method of receiving originated with the Signallers 
themselves. In America the method of receiving by sound 
is preferred and it is most economical. In Germany, where 
the Morse system is more exclusively employed perhaps than 
elsewhere in Europe, the Clerks receive by ear ; but as the 
Telegraph in Europe is exclusively under the Government, the 
tape record has been retained as well for the proof absolutely 
required by the administration as also for control to be referred 
to by the Signaller in case of doubt as to any part of the message. 
The former necessity has not been felt in this Department ; and 
the latter convenience if it be taken advantage of by Signallers 
would, Colonel Douglas considers, be purchased by the re-intro- 
duction of the tape record at a price beyond its value. 

Establishment .— During the year the number of employes 
rose from 1,101 to 1,193. The discipline of the signallers’ 
branch was satisfactory, 32 were trained and posted to offices 
during the year. 

Finance— Rs. 13,83,897-11-3 were spent on working account 
and 11s. 3,33,965-15-7 on construction account. There was a 
saving of Its. 1,32,299. The collections on service and private 
messages during the year were as follows 


Its. As. P. 

Service ... ... ... 1,20,213 12 0 

Private ... ... ... 5,03,8-19 15 10 


Total ... 0,21,093 11 K) 

A comparison with the previous year shews an increase on 
the former class of messages of Rupees 34-6-3 or '028 per cent. ; 
and of Rupees 81,238-15-3 or 19'22 percent, in the case of the 
latter class of messages. Whereas the expenditure is Rupees 
13,83,897-1 1-3, the incomefromallsourcesis Rupees 0,35,817-6-11, 
or only 45*943 per cent, of the expenditure, exclusive of Tele- 
graph Service Messages and those sent and received by the 
Marine Department. Every effort is being made to reduce, as 
far as may be possible, this disparity between the expenditure 
and the income. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH 
DEPARTMENT. 

1861-62. 

Government sanctioned, in July, the free transmission of 
Commercial Messages at stat<*d periods to Mr. Reuter’s Agent 
at Gallo and between the Chambers of Commerce at Calcutta, 
Madras, Bombay and Gallo. Priority of transmission was given to 
all messages of European public news for the Press received 
by each overland steamer. On the 1st November the Malta 
and Alexandria submarine telegraph, forming part of the line 
intended to connect India with Em ope, was opened to the 
public. The construction of 51)4 miles of line was sanctioned, 
but as no line was completed the length of wire opened ic- 
mained at 11,0:10 as in last report. Proposals for the construc- 
tion of 852 miles were under consideration. A new office was 
at Sironcha, and offices were closed at Monghyr and Chinnoor. 
Owing to the unusually wet season the frequency and duration 
of the interruptions of lines greatly exceeded those of last year. 
Colonel Douglas, the Director General, recommends that the of- 
fices should be so classified, as in Europe, as to be open only a cer- 
tain number of hours out of the 24, according to their importance. 

Mexsat/rs .- — The total number of messages sent, through the 
line's of I hi' department throughout the year was, exclusive of 
those on depai I, menial service, 2,44,042, of which bo, 070 or 
14 33 per cent, were on the Government service. The following 
.shews the number of messages sent from the various circles : — 


Cl HULKS 

Private. 

Service. 

H 

Bengal 

11,319 

8,218' 52,507i 

Bombay 

00,721: 0,(512 

07,303; 

Central India 

8,172 

1,103 

9,G35 

Dacca 

3,531 

358 

3,889, 

East Coast 

15,808 

2,3(53 

18,171 

Indore 

8,150 

1,322 

9,772 

Madras 

3(i,n;t 

4,(500 

40,830 

Pegu 

8,829 

1,811 

1 0,070 

Punjab 

0,385 

7,319 

21,731 

Scinde 

5,281 

2,021 

7,305 

South-East Coast ... 

2,070 

57 

2,133 

Total 

208,072 

35,970 

2,14,012 


R 
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Electric Tefo/raph Statistics — 18G1-G2. 


The Cash receipts from private messages for the year wi rr 
1 lu pees 5,48,582-12-1, being Rupees 42,800-18-11, or 8' 17 per 
cent, in excess of those for the previous year. Those from service 
messages were Rupees 1,25,841-7 *5, being Rupees G, 350-1 1-0, 
or 5*32 per cent, in excess of those for the previous year, 
fn 1800 when the offices were open on Sunday to alt messages, 
on 8 Sundays 32 service and 315 private messages were sent as 
against 701 service and 3, GOO private on the 18 week days. 
In 1802, when the offices were closed except in certain cases, 

4 service and 137 private messages wore sent as against 701 
service and 3,1)33 private on week-days. 702 complaints were 
received of which 191 were for service messages. On these 
Rs. 1,541-4 were refunded, of which signallers paid Rs. 1,209-13. 
The percentage of complaints of all kinds and of refunds, to 
the total number of messages and total amount of cash collec- 
tions for this year and the year preceding, Avert' as follow?. : — 

1860-61. 1SG1-G2. 

Percentage of complaints to messages 

sent during the year 0 231 0 287 

Percentage of refunds to cash collec- 
tions of the year 0-275 0 229 

Madras time was fixed as the time for all India because 
Madras is as respects longitude about e<pii-dislant he! ween 
Calcutta and Bombay, the adoption ol its lime involves the 
minimum of difference between Telegraph and local times 
generally, and as it has a Government Observatory, tint' 
time from it can more readily he obtained than Irom any 
oilier station in India. Of 35,970 service messages, 383 vex- 
considered objectionable— 10 by wording, 79- not urgent, 291 
not strictly on the public service, and 3 for claiming a clear 
lint* needlessly. 

Ind nuvrntK.—Sh' W. O’Shaugl messy sent out a description 
of Morse instrument of recent invention, in the recording part 
of which everv objection that had hitherto been felt to the ex- 
isting plan ol tape record was removed. 193 Moise instruments 
were in use at the beginning and 282 at the end of the year. 
Tlio Bangalore workshop was abandoned. That of Calcutta met 
the wants of the whole department. 

The Kdahlixhneut was 1,191 strong against 1,193 last year. A 
general increase was made in the pay of the higher ranks of the 
department. The proportions of the various grades ot Signallers 
and the pay assigned to each was for the first time laid down. 
The same was done in respect of the various office servants. A 
large number of idlers under the designation of horse patrols, 
line guards. &c., were struck off the departmental list ; and in 
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their stead it was arranged that a native mounted Artificer 
should be stationed at every office under the orders of the As- 
sistant in charge, whose duty it would he to ride out on the 
occurrence of an interruption and take steps to remedy it. An 
increase from 10 to 15 was made in the number of Superinten- 
dents. A new grade, viz., that of Assistant Superintendent, was 
created for the special purpose of permitting that a chief Officer 
of the circle, whether the Superintendent or his Assistant, 
should at all times be occupied in the very important duty of 
inspecting and controlling the working of the Lines and Offices. 
The result was a marked improvement in the conduct of 
signallers since last report. The newly created grade of Assistant 
Superintendent will prove a powerful auxiliary in weeding out 
the remaining bad characters. Dismissals, and resignations to 
avoid dismissal, were already much less frequent than formerly. 

Finance .—' The year was one of confusion in accounts and of 
extreme labor to every one in the department at all connected 
with them. Fart of this was due to the change of system, and 
was so far unavoidable ; but much was chargeable to the absence 
of detailed explanations and of the minor arrangements indis- 
pensable for the success of the new budget scheme. The work- 
ing expenses were Rs. 9,15,931 against 8,81,005 the previous year 
and Rs. 10,01,178 in 1850-60. In the year under report the 
total expenditure was Rs. 16,85, 165-2-10. The revenue was Rs. 
6,71,421-3-6, of which Rs. 1,25,811-7-5 was from service and 
Rs. 5,48,582 from private messages. A comparison of the above 
receipts with those of the previous year exhibits an increase of 
Rupees 6,550-14-0, or 532 per cent., on account of service 
messages, and of Rupees 42,860-13-11, or 847 per cent., on 
account of private messages, the total increase being Rupees 
40,220-11-11, or 7'87 per cent. Deducting the amount from 
departmental messages the final result stands thus. 

Rs. As. P. 

Working Expense of the year ... 11,05,122 15 0 

Receipts ... ... ... 6,86,551 14 4 

these last being 48\S5 per cent, of the Working Expenditure. 


EXTERNAL COMMERCE OF BENGAL. 

1861 - 62 . 

Tiie total comparative value of the trade of all the Ports of 
Bengal, except those of Tenasscrim, was, for the past four years. 

B 2 
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Dade of Bengal for four gears ending 1801*02. 



Imports. 

ExroRTs. 

Total. 


Rs. 

Its. 

Rs. 

1858.59 

185D-60 

1800-01 

17,22,20,830 

23,50,81,1)40 

16,47,20,750 

17,07,92,130 

1 4,0 1,95,08(1 
10,2 1,20, 027 

*34,90,18,906 

*38,18,77,026 

*32,68,41,383 

Three years’ average 
1801-02 

19,08,70,5 11 
10.91,87,244 

16,17,02,614 
1(5,48, 70,389 

35,25,79,125 

33,40,57,633 

Increase*] 

io r D e- | Increase 
'crease in ! 

1801-62 on j 
(average of | Decrease 

:i yi'iivs J 

2,1G,89,26G 

3,16,771' 

1,85,21,492 

I 

Ditto in) Increase 
1800*61 j Decrease 

44,00,488 

‘| 

27,49,762 

72,16,250 


Imports .— ^ The Imports in ordinary trade in 1 801-02 shew a fall- 


ing off of about 88 lakhs, which is traceable mainly to the continu- 
ed and extraordinary glut of Cotton Goods in the market. Loss 
railway iron was imported, the Liveipool salt trade fell back a 
little and there was a decrease in coal, metals and wines. The 
principal changes were : — 



Drcrea.sc. 

Cigars 

... 3,20,066 

Cotton Twist and Yarn ... 

... 20,88,540 

Do. Piece Goods 

... 50,34,102 

Machinery ... 

... 39,95,320 

Salt 

... 2,93,5 K) 

Wines 

... 2,36,649 


Increase. 

Apparel 

... 2,13,816 

Malt Liquor ... 

... 6,42,014 

Metals 

... 16,07,371 

Spirits 

... 3,52,545 

Timbers and Planks 

... 4,53,786 

Exports — After allowing for Bullion and Government Ex- 

'1 lie figures given here (litter from those in 
sequence of the exclusion of Tenasserim. 

provious r eports in con- 



Export Trade and Customs DuUj. 
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ports, the total value is Us. 15,46,08,553 against Rs. 11,42,50,600 
in 1800-01, whereas in 1850-57, the year before the Mutiny they 
were 14,1 0, 08, 170. The trade therefore is recovering itself but 
slowly. The principal changes were : — 


The principal changes were : — 

//)1 /■>!»/>// u/) 

Cotton Wool 

... 4,85,563 

Grain 

... 01,10,587 

Hides 

... 14,11,104 

Jute 

• •• 10,09,907 

Lac of all sorts 

... 7,99,159 

Opium, Behar and Benares 

- 84,11,090 

Saltpetre 

— 18,92,109 

Silk Piece Goods 

— 5,16,841 

Tobacco 

... 1,86,370 

Decrease. 

Indigo 

... 50,77,106 

Gunnies and Bags 

... 5,20,801 

Seeds of all sorts 

... 22,71,788 

Silk Raw 

... 27,10,481 

Sugar 

... 10,48,267 


The increase in cotton is small, that in rice is 30 per cent., that 
m saltpetre is due to the American War. On the other hand the 
Export of Indigo fill to the extent of nearly 30 per cent., 
owing partly to a very bad season and partly to the disturbances 
in Lower Bengal. The American War continued to tell on 
the Export of Linseed and Rape Seed, causing a general fall 
in the article “ Seeds.” A very bad season shortened the supply 
of Raw Silk by one-fourth. 

The Du (if Collections were 



Imports. 

Ex PORTS. 

Total. 

1858-59 

1,39,30,396 

16,90,740 

1,56,21,136 

1859-00 

1,79,21 ,553 

21,70,781 

2,00,92,334 

1800-01 

1,86,50,305 

34,35,113 

2,20,85,418 

Three years’ average 

1,68,21,993 

24,32,211 

1,92,66,296 

1861-02 

2,28,76,784 

38,97,304 

2,67,74,088 

Increase ... 

60,42,699 

14,65,093 

75,07,792 


The charges amounted to 2£ per cent, on the collections. 
Ship2>ing.—The United Kingdom, Singapore, China and Aus- 
tralia added to their Shipping, but almost all others fell off, and 
the general result was a decrease both of Shipping and Tonnage. 
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Shipping of Bengal 1861-G2. 



Deduct ... ... ... ... ... ...f .. 2,169 



Comparative Statement of the External Commerce of Bengal in 1860-61 and 1861 - 62 . 
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Statement showing the Aggregate Value of the Principal Articles of Import into Cakuthi 
by Sea, m lSCtl-iii, com pa rat with similar Imports in 1800-01. 



18G0-G1. 

18G1-G2. 

Increase 

Decre \sr 

Apparel 

520H-.il 2 

2228028 

21381 C 


Heads 

50-J2DS 

3728(10 


129138 

Books and Stationery 

1595457 

1437055 


157802 

Cabmet-waro 

62Sl( 

4(1901’ 


15915 

('hanks 

1151 12 

111185! 

40717 


Cigars 

610828 

19" 70 2 


320000 

Coals 

893956 

(J9S7o( 


195210 

Collee . . 

1397*7 

831 K 


50r,77 

Cotton Twist and Yarn 

10394287 

8305717 

... 

2088501 

Cotton Piece Clouds 

5 10 59 133 

48405271 


5031102 

Drn^s 

319215 

171118 


11X097 

Dyes . 

900323 

‘23 "Odd 


130.517 

Fruits and Nuts 

1190054 

12102,,! 

13577 

... 

Glass-waie 

70504 1 

5128-9 


1021 85 

(Hums 

90276 

81118 



Hides 

448 108 

480844 

32141 


Tee 

72X00 

5(1012 


1 0857 

Instruments, Musical 

167411 

1(11091 


5417 

Jewellery 

lOOSaG'l 

955859 


137710 

Maehnury . . 

7111393 

31 19073 


3995320 

Malt Liquors 

880887 

152S9.il 

(112014 


Manufactured Metals 

9] GO 184 

921112(1 

80942 


Medicines 

1380 38 

158513 

198/5 


( Copper 

4070810 

49901(14 

913251 


| Iron 

1015058 

23051(19 

750111 


| Lead 

150851 

9980(3 


51015 

Metals J ^ li( ' ksilvor 

1)7154 

2(15041 

107887 


Metals j Spcllcl . 

7 11023 

581243 


150.382 

Steel 

1 12239 

185888 

43049 


Tin 

7-270‘iO 

830847 

103817 


l Yellow Metals 

708201 

598-281 


16992"! 

Military Stores ... 

3-2418 

140721 

108300 


Naval ditto 

835028 

755389 


79039 

Odman’s ditto 

225118 

299530 

71112 


Paints and Colors 

432715 

401535 


3118" 

Peifumery 

235834 

151817 


81187 

Porcelain and Earthen-waro 

147071 

1(17 598 

19721 


Provisions 

70831,8 

Gl)0O\H 


108230 

Salt 

3511130 

3217890 


293510 

Silk Goods 

957813 

1075884 

118071 


Spices 

1414815 

1511187 

90372 


Spirits 

7(15222 

1117707 

352515 


Timbers and Planks 

1332593 

1 780379 

453780 


Umbrellas 

102340 

279(1(18 


122072 

Wines 

1804449 

150780(1 


230049 

Woollens 

1092183 

1-2(17011 

171801 


Sundries 

5141328 

4310561 


800707 

Merchandise 

11949(1388 

108531439 

" 4420177 

15391120 

Treasure 

38734«'59 

41088087 

5354U28 


Total Rupees ... . .| 1 58280 147 1 

152019520 

978(1-205 

Hi 391126 

Deduct Increase 



9780205 

Net Decrease, Rupees 


‘5610921 


i Calcutta Exports. 
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Statement shoxviny the Aggregate Value of the Principal Articles of Export 
from Calcutta by Sea , in 1861-62, compared with similar Exports m 
1800-61. 



1860-61. 

1861-62. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

. 


46433 


786 

Apparel 

**1 z i y 


924 


Books and Stationery 

1010 

216050 


91400 

Cotton Goods... 



485563 


Cotton Wool .. 

742389 



1008 

Cowries 


0 13674 

31780 


Drugs 

181894 

1oqq«o05 


5077i06 

,, ( Indigo 


875460 


224146 

’ ( Other sorts 


91 mno^i 

6110587 


Grain 

w 995364 

KOI SKQft 


526804 

Gunnies and Bags 

Hides 

5073813 

6487917 

1436^3 

1414104 

11637 

Horns 

1 OjoZU 

p;7i 7^An 

1609907 


Jute 

Lao ••• • ■ 

41 1 >740,5 

1737286 

2536740 

193779 

799459 

1817 

Naval Stores ... • 


474155 


129430 

Oils 

ui 

90761460 

5830605 


( Behar 

Optttm. < ,» 

zolMooDO 


2580485 


' ( Benares 

1 1 / oDUoa 

233504 


47582 

Provisions 

ZoJUloO 

7001 979 

1892409 


Saltpetre 

5938863 

i o»5 IZi i> 

5350448 


| 2271788 

Seeds „ 

412128 

391305 


| 20823 

Shawls, Cashmere 

oi i oi ni 

8688009 

516841 


j Piece Goods 

3110191 

OD'JOUO* 

7930139 


! 2710481 

biLK, ^ and Cocoons 

lUO'JI 10^0 

G 1 FilQ 

54738 


1 36810 

Spirits, Rum .. 

91040 
1 0873.990 

9825962 


1048267 

Sugar 

Tallow 

1 WO / 4ZZ0 

206358 

93494 

404363 

186370 

112864 

Tobacco ••• 

217993 

153176 

114360 

IUUlM v 

38816 

Wax and Wax Caudles .. 

8094016 

2872951 


151065 

Sundries 





Total 

1321C2792 

141119196 

8195565 

21459034 

1903064 

12502630 

Imports, Re-exported 

{yzvzo\n 

17302703 

9577674 


7725079 

Treasure 




Total Rupees 

155758046 

158892435 

23362098 

20227709 

Deduct Decrease 


20227709 


’ N et Increase, Rupees . . 


3134389 



c 
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Export of Cotton and Indigo from Calcutta. 


Tho following tables shew the export of Cotton Wool and In- 
digo from Calcutta : — 

COTTON WOOL. 



18G0-61. 

18G1-C2. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

United Kingdom ... * ... 

550 

375287 

374737 


America, North ... 

Bourbon 

927 

20 

' '20 

927 

Bremen 


17GG1 

17001 


Ceylon 


730 

736 


(W. { Hong-Kong 

‘ ' 1 { Other Poits 

034718 

59G398 


38320 

7S877 

152803 

73920 


France 


28683 

286*3 


Hamburg 

795 

24389 

23594 


New South Wales 


1579 

1579 


.Penang, Singapore and Malacca 

20307 

27040 

643 


Suez ... 


J55 

155 

... ■ 

Madras 


38-1 

384 


Moulmein 

125 

2409 

2314 

1 

: Rangoon 


348 

348 



Total Rupees 

7423b!) 

1227952 

5248 10 

39247 

Deduct Decrease 



39247 


, Net Increase, Rupees 


48556- 



iNUMiU. 



1860-61. 

1801-62.] 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

United Kingdom 

11366525 

7857788' 


3508737 

America; North 

466757 

29 2525 j 


174232 

Arabian Gulf 

579 



579 

Bourbon ... 

Bremen 

14525 

67826 

67820 

11525 

France 

3393948 

258585 1 


808097 

Hamburg 

Persian Gulf 

(10480 

73379 

12899 


207437 

3922 


203515 

Saint Helena 


78ol ! 

7801 


Suez 

114842 

84752 


30090 

Bombay ... 

448698 

21299 


! 427399 

Masulipatam ... 

100 



; 100 

Rangoon ... 

1220 

2862 

1642 


Total Rupees 

16075 lit 10998005 

90168 

5167274 

Deduct iucrease 




90168 

| Net Decrease, Rupees ... 



507710C 
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EXTERNAL COMMERCE OF BOMBAY AND SIND. 

18G1-62. 

The total value of tlie Trade of Bombay was Rs. 21,85,65,797 
in imports and 11s. 21,29,99,605 in exports and re-exports, thus 
divided ■ 


Imports. 

Merchandize Rs. 12,32,34,2*29 
Horses „ 3,20,/iOO 

Treasure „ 9,50,11,008 


Merchandize 

Horses 

Treasure 


Exports. 

Opium Rs. 0,14,65,492 
Other Goods „ 13,45,39,030 
... „ 1,000 
... „ 1,69,92,877 


Rupees 21,85,65,797 


Rupees 


21,29,99,605 


The trade of the Port of Bombay for the last five years is seen : — • 


Nos. 

Years. 

Imports. 

Exports and 
Re-Exports. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

1 

1850-57 

14,48,16,39! 

12,57,93,939 

2 

1857-18 

16,31,60,036 

14,67,53,599 

3 

185800 

18,38,15,410 

35,95,08,825 

4 

1859-60 

19,87,49,906 

35,51,54,526 

5 

1860-61 

18,62,63,013 

19,48 80,399 


Five Years’ average Value 

i 

87,68,34,756 

78,20,91,288 



17,53,62,951 

15,64,18,257 


Value for 1861-62 

21,85,65,797 

21,29,99,605 


Increase in 1861-62, Rupees 

4,32,02,846 

5,65,81,348 
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Import Trade of Bombay in 180*1-62. 

Imports , — The trade’ was f rom the following places 

Merchan- Bullion and Tota ] > Increase. Decrease, 
dize. Specie. 


Rupees. | Rupees. Rupees. Rupees. 


Foreign on External 
Ports. 

United Kingdom • * 

Aden 

Africa, Coa^t of 
America, North 
Arabian Gulf 
Antwerp . 

Batavia and Java . 

Bourbon * _ 

Cape of Good Hope 
Ceylon 
Germany . 

Gibraltar 

Genoa 

Hamburg 

Hong-Kong 

China and other Ports 

France 

Madagascar 

Manilla 

Mauritius . - 

Naples ... 

New South Wales 
New Zealand J 

Penang, Singapore, and 
Straits of Malacca ■ j 
Persian Gulf 

Rotterdam j 

ionmcancc and Mcckran j 
St. Helena | 

Suez 

Sweden • 

Indian or Home Ports, 

ImJlUDINO PORTS NOT 

British. 

Calcutta 
Moulmcln .. 

Rangoon • 

Fort St. George ... J 

Malabar and Canara, British 
and Foreign 
Cutch T . 

Goa, Demaun, and Dm 
Concan, Foreign 
Guzerat, ditto 


18,01)0 

13,500 

1,13,016 

2,67,50,6511 

91,63,690 

12,46,261 

80,841 

89,29,555 

69,22,709 

4,48,479 

5,03,612 


29,24,476 

1,168 


12,93,848 

62,83,716 


4,36,411 
1,52,049 
39,26(1 
4,7 0,51 ,C7E 
1,36,05( 

3,50,854 
i 10,178 

1 1,47,96,101 

) 2,090 


1,52.61,370 

87,16,168 

6,61,525 

47,562 

31,703 


8,300 1 1.52,6 
1,11,590 1 SB, 2 


y’s Rupees . 12,35) 


, ( 54,729! 9,50,11,068 21,85,65,797 4,00,85,223 77,82,439 


Deduct Decrease 


* ln>c i 



Imports from Erujland and China. 
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The chief items of Import from the United Kingdom were — 


Value. 


Cotton Goods 

... 

... 

Rs. 

3,67,88,228 

Machinery 



>} 

19,57,023 

Malt Liquor 




14,88,278 

Metals 


... 

» 

90,82,920 

Manufactured Metals 



33 

10,82,117 

Military and Naval Stores 



33 

71,62,248 

Railway- Materials 



» 

29,06,652 

Wines and Spirits 

... . 


» 

9,60,902 

Woollens 


... 

)> 

8,48,619 

Apparel 


. .« 

n 

5,02,936 

Beads 



» 

4,50,688 

Books and Stationery 


... 

33 

6,54,370 

Coal ... 



33 

19,15,981 

Glassware 


... 

if 

3,27,815 

Dyes 



if 

3,80,120 

Oilmans’ Stores 

... 

... 

ii 

3,61,965 

From China the chief Imports 

Fireworks 

were — 


Rs. 

Value. 

1,05,457 

Silk and Silk Piece Goods 



3 * 

44,67,713 

Sugar and Sugar Candy 



>3 

16,52,203 

Glassware 



>3 

1,14,192 

Spices 



33 

2 ,08,0O 0 

Tea 



3 ) 

6,82,522 

Metals 



>3 

1,85,752 

Umbrellas 



33 

1,52,979 


There was an increase in Merchandize to the extent of Rs. 
14,54,359; in Treasure to the extent of Rs. 3,11,18,925 ; while 
in Horses there was a decrease of 2,70,500 Rupees. 

¥ft1\UV W v UtTWf 
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Export Trade of Bombay in ]*G1-G2. 


Exports and Re-Exports 



Merchan- 

dize. 

1 

Bullion and 
Specie. 

Total. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

To 






Foiigion or External 


i 




Touts. 

Rupees. 

! Rupees. 

Rupees. 

Rupees, 

Rupees. 

United Kingdom 

10 "0.03.205. 

10,2(5,03.205 

3,17.02,874 


Aden 

l.Vn.SSJ 

17 700 

] 3,71, .582 

2,93,653 


Africa, Const of 

8, 1.5 

34.150 

8 (57,(595 

1,45,404 


America, Noi III 

6,21,119 

■ 

5,21,119 


6,72,057 

\ m h erst 






Amsterdam 





1,77,326 

Antwerp 






Arabian C.ulf 

21.2S.7IS 

2,67,225 

25,95,910 

10,21,271 


Batavia and Java 

41, COll 


41,008 


11,853 

Cape of Good Hope 






Ceylon 

1,36,190 

3 1,48, t' 1 5 

32.84 O^l 

7,52,743 


Genoa 

1,78,210 


1,78,210 

1,78,210 


Germany . 





2, 33, C 17 

Gibraltar 

227 



22.5 


Horn?- Kong 

G,0t,99,9«H 

17 375 

0,05,1 7,338 


1,38,11,791 

China and other Poits 

5G.07.fi20 

1,15,200 

57, 11,820 


14,2(5,70(5 

Franco 

11,2.7,809 


11,37,800 


4,81,872 

Madagascar 






Hamburg 





1,16,320 

Lisbon 






Manilla 






Mauritius 

3,11, 011 t 


3,11,00 ti 

7,87,576 

New Zealand 





900 

Now South Wales . 

6.225 


6 225 

' 4 956 


Norway 

1,44,071 


1,11,071 

66,671 


Fegue . 






Penang, Singapore, and 






Straits of Malacca 

9 tl,03fi 

58,015 

9 99,051 


10,85,341 

Persian Gulf 

515,03,017 

5,87,450 

62,80,407 


3,83,988 

Rotterdam 






Siam 

4,26,091 


4 26.00 4 

3,10,874 


Sonmcance and Mcckran 

68,1:48 


68,048 


98,529 

Suez 

6,41,503 


0,41,503 


0,10,286 

Sweden 
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Trieste 






Indian or Home Ports 






not Including British. 






Calcutta . 

19, 4 1,9 It 

7,63 880 

27,05,844 

8,34,243 


Moulmem 

(54 727 

44,000! 

1,08,727 

88,512 


Rangoon 

17,840 


17,840 

17 840 


Fort St. George 

1,73,278 

2,26,350 j 

3,00,628 

1,12,890 


Malabar and Canara, British 






and Foreign 

0'», (52,594 

79.40,710! 

1,45,03,304 

10.26 230 


Cutch 

31.73,485 

35,45.842 

07.19,327 

18,20,653 


Goa, Demaun, and Diu 

4,(57,509 

2,05,405 

0,73,004 

35,288 


Oonean, Foreign 

31,467 


3l.4t>7 


9,282 

Guzerat, Foreign ... 

9(5,756 


06,756 


3,25,570 

Total Company’s Rupees 

19,60,06,728 

1 1,69 ,92,877 1 

21,20,99,605 

8,84,21,546 

2,03,02,340 


i 

Deduct ’Decrease ,. 

2,03,02,340 




Net Increase in 1861*62 

1,81,10,206 
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Rs. 8 


The chief items of Export to the United Kingdom wore — 

Value. 

Cotton Wool 
Hides and Skins 
Horns . . 

Oils 

Saltpetre 
Seeds 
Silk 

Cashmere Shawls 
Wool 

To China the chief items of Export were 

Value. I 

CottonWool ... R s . 40,99,071 | 

Coiitlneiitdl Ports. There are altogether htty Government 
Ports, but many of them merely carry on trade with other Go- 
vernment Ports within the Bombay Presidency. The following 
alone have any trade either with Foreign Ports or with any 
I ndian Ports beyond the limits of the Bombay Presidency. 


0,50.045 
1,85,704 
1,05,350 
1,13.999 
2,97 944 
30,20,927 
5,20,172 
38,33,009 
37,74,103 


Valuo 
Opium Rs. 6,12,22,530 


Names of Ports. 


I 


Cnizcrab Divhiun, 

Broach 

Pulsar 

Dliolerah ... 

(logo 

Jumhooseer 
Oolpar 
Panic rah 
Surat 
Wagra 


Ahbaugh 
! I Wm 
Caranjah ... 
Chore bunder 
Mai wan 
( )omergaum 
Panwell 
Rajpooree ... 
Rutnag berry 
Sooverndoorg 
Tarapore 
1 'rombay ... 
Unj unwell ... 
Vingorla 
Viziadoorg 

Total 

Grand Total 


Total 

Cone an Division. 


| J 80‘1 t>2. 




I Amount 

of 

Amount 

of 

x 0 z 
Amount 

\ ) 
0 f 

Import 

Cns- 

Expoi t 

('us- 

Customs 

re- 

toms 

eceiv- 

toms 

receiv- 

coived. 



ed. 



ed. 






Rs. 

\. 

P. 

Rs 

A. 

P. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

2,197 

9 

lo 

4 311 

0 

Ci 

6,508 

9 

10 

9f*9 

10 

lo 

1,055 

9 

3 

2,6 15 

4 

1 

3,740 

0 

2 




3,740 

0 

2 

6 18 

15 

] 

44 

5 

11 

693 

5 

0 

45 

0 

V 

1 23 

9 

11 

16S 

10 

1 

8 

12 

n 

1 

lo 

0 

10 

6 

10 

745 

G 

7 

118 

9 

10 

894 

0 

£ 

1,130 

12 

] 

5,11(1 

11 

9 

6,241 

7 

10 




2* 5 

4 

6 

205 

4 

6 

9,506 

3 

J 

11,600 

13 

2 

21,107 

0 

9 

1,5-7 

13 

5 

262 

0 

3 

1,789 

13 

8 

755 

0 

9 

8')2 

7 

1 

1,557 

7 loi 

79 

8 

8 

1,400 

12 

0 

1,480 

4 

& 

I 07 

9 

3 

516 

1 

3 

623 

10 

6 

2,240 

4 

10 

51 

1 

fj 

2,291 

6 

3 

94 

14 

1 

94 

6 

9 

189 

4 

10 

1,036 

4 

3 

9,184 

1 

10 

10,220 

6 

1 

73 

5 

6 i 

20 

4 

< 

93 

9 

fi 

4,341 

7 

o' 

27 

11 

10 

4,369 

2 ini 

2,413 

1 

10 

999 

0 

4! 

3,412 

2 

2 

1,177 

4 

11 

2,464 

6 

2 

3,941 

11 

1 

25 

2 

1 

13,158 

9 

3 

13,183 

11 

4 

1,507 

11 

3 

321 

6 

1 

1,829 

1 

4 

2,263 

1 

5 

233 

0 

9 

2,496 

2 

2 

4,002 

5 

0 

505 

13 

4 

4,508 

2 

4 

21,944 

14 

3 

30,341 

2 

4 

52,286 

0 

7 

. 31,451 

l 

1 10 

41,941 

15 

6 

73,393 

1 

4 
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Statistic# of Cotton Export. 


Statement of the Quantity and Value of Cotton 


To what Place. 

1858*59. 

1859-60. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


lbs. 

Rupees. 

lbs. 

Rupees. 

Aden 

50,738 

6,750 

2,27,640 

38,610 

Africa, Coast of 

30,128 

4,220 

42,672 

6,540 

America, North 


8,66,712 

1,11,496 

Amsterdam 

15,71,136 

1,85,700 

10,38,128 

1,46,700 

Antwerp ... 


Arabian Gulf 

3,44.393 

61,125 

4,32,215 

85,215 

iSBSs 

3,34,28,589 

68,12.770 

5,55,36,880 

1,21,99,711 

51,79,160 

10,26,792 

26,15,368 

5,03,615 

France 

41,524 

8,759 

9,44,914 

1,52,510 

Genoa 


Germany ... 

5,94,272 

1,06,120 

54,31,080 

7,47,680 

Gibraltar ... 

17,80,072 

2,47,630 

7,33,236 

1,30,700 

Great Britain 

15,72,89.419 

2,98,64,309 

24,11,93,027 

3,65,03,948 

Hamburg ... 


21,62,560 

4,23,525 

Madagascar 





392 

80 

Mauritius ... 



812 

115 

Norway 





Penang, Singapore, and 
Straits of Malacca 

28,74,312 

5,60,531 

74,96,664 

15,31,880 

Persian Gulf 

2,65,566 

38,551 

69,475 

6,795 

Rotterdam ... 

Siam 





Trieste 

... .. 




Calcutta 

33,72,499 

6,42,877 

24,32,752 

4,64,709 

Malabar and Canara, 
British ... 

8,960 

1,000 


Malabar, Foreign ... 

63,728 

6,400 



Ports in Cutcb 

784 

120 

172 

35 

Goa,Demaun, andDiu 

1,232 

205 



Guzerat, British and 
Foreign ... 



1,344 

185 

Concan do. do. 

1,442 

206 

5,214 

521 

Scinde 

17,920 

1,575 

32,760 

2,600 

Total ,..J 

20,69,15,874 

3,95,75,639 

32,12,64,017 

5,30,57,170 
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'Exported from Bombay during the last Four Years. 


I860 61. 

1861-62. 

Average of Four Years. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

lbs. 

Rupees. 

lbs. 

Rupees. 

lbs. 

Rupees. 

1,11,272 

18,020 

8,400 

2,000 

88,895 

14,446 

18,760 

2,025 



64,288 

8,377 



5,53,656 

1,34,206 

2,86,451 

49,950 

7,84,000 

1,28,000 



12,33,098 

1,64,800 


• •• . • 



2,05,329 

36,666 

4,90,476 

82,728 

2,25,904 

48,635 

3,96,494 

70,251 

6,61,44,785 

1,44,38,732 

1,78,42,475 

40,99,071 

3,72,74 330 

80,40,847 






27,22,622 

5,28,585 

14,29,288 

2,83,569 

18,68,018 

3,62,950 

28,27,413 

4,28,559 



10,67,808 

1,78,210 

12,07,074 

1,63,142 

14,13,552 

2,32,847 



16,88,646 

2,48,197 





...... 

11,88,544 

1,63,151 

27,88,68,126 

5,35,23,208 

32,07,28,628 

8,76,50,045 

23,66,87,103 

4,77,76,703 

11,64,240 

1,46,320 


...... 

8,96,559 

' 1,44,459 




... . 

78 

16 

11,760 

2,850 



3,858 

' 873 

5,89,960 

75,300 

7,84,300 

1,42,775 

2,74,852 

43,615 

34,60,464 

6,96,168 



38,89,878 

7,43,891 

91,112 

15,262 

88,564 

4,280 

1,11,173 

13,767 





1,78,752 

45,600 





24,069 

3,684 






5,84,433 

89,344 

6,88,027 

1,31,315 



14,88,341 

2,79,955 

12,740 

1,181 

784 

40 

1,05,465 

19,853 

7,840 

700 



17,270 

1,684 

61,488 

9,475 

50*386 

7,319 

22,818 

3,423 






622 

103 

1,288 

70 

4,480 

267 

5,510 

752 

14,112 

1,169 

5,600 

600 

5,520 

526 

30,604 

2,705 

560 

# 50 

26,942 

2,502 

35,53,93,894 

6,97,91,G44 

34,32,27,593 

9,26,36,448 

29,35,06,933 

5,90,87,721 

— — 
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Cotton Imported into Bombay. 
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Financial Results of the Customs , Salt Duty, and Opium Administration 
of the Presidency of Bombay , exclusive of the Province of Scinde , in 
i860- 61 and 1861-62. 


Items. 


Receipts. 

Import Duty 
Export Duty 

~)uty on Spirits imported from bey 
Presidency 

►till Head Duty on Spirits manuf 
j under Act III. of 1852 in the Premueuu 
I Duty on Salt imported by Land and Sea 
T;, xcise Duty on Salt removed fror 
^ Salt Pans in the Presidency 
Frontier Duties . . 
iTrapsit Duties ... 

Import Duty on Tobacco 
,-Special do. do. 
round Rent on Salt Pansand Propr 
Share in the sale proceeds of Salt 
Ganja License Fees 
[Tobacco do. do. 


vflv/vu.Q auu vjuid JL Vbuy x UCi 

Warehouse Rent 
[Crane Collections 

Registry Fees in Guzerat and Conkan 
Anchorage Fees in Guzerat . . . 

Hard Fees 

Total Rupees 
Opium Pass Fees 
Interest on Opium Hoondies 
Total Rupees 
Straits Light Dues .., 

To bil Rupees 

Port Fund of the Port of Bombay 
Port Fund of the Gulf of Cambay 
Port Fund of the Ports of Concan 

Total Rupees 

Fees Collected by the Master Attendant 
Registry Fees 
Measuring Fees ... 

Pilotage Fees 
Transporting Fees 
Pilots’ attendance Fees 
Total Rupees 

, Grand Total Rupees 

[Deduct— Drawback, Refunds, Establish- 
ment, and other Charges .. 

Net Amount Rupees 


Realization in 


D 2 


1860-61. 

1861-62. j 

Rs. A. r 

Rs. A. P. 

- 80,55,492 14 

77,48,681 2 8 

7,48,985 7 
e 

5,44,618 0 11 

2,53,875 5 
d 

3,42,276 3 8 

y 5,02,995 9 5 

4,49,181 10 6 

1,78,054 10 1 

2,25,444 11 9 

• 30,10,300 3 5 

34,26,172 0 0 

65,017 4 8 

59,527 5 6 

51,029 1 11 

54,588 12 9 

1,32,104 4- 3 

17,090 2 10 

1,12,183 3 (' 
7 

1,08,191 6 5 

91,123 3 8 

83,446 4 11 

4,117 8 0 

4,609 0 0 

298 0 0 

304 0 0 

s 5,320 13 8 

4,715 7 6 

15,511 7 5 

19,416 O 6 

3,433 5 4 

4,266 10 8 

5,625 15 0 

4,555 12 0 

617 13 6 

570 2 7 

12,344 4 5 

14,027 9 2 

1,32,48,460 7 31 

1,31,11,682 8 4 

2,44,00,600 0 0 

2,44,41,400 0 0 

41,598 8 3 

34,151 9 0 

3,76,90,658 15 6 

3, 75,8 7,23 4 1 4 

_ 5,983 13 0 

4,540 6 6 

3,76,96,642~ 12~ 6 

3,75,91,774 7 10 

1,23,972 8 3 

1,19,872 8 6 

27,856 9 0 

25,673 14 0 


34,443 5 0 

3,78,48,471 13 9 

3,77,71,764 3 4 

5,152 4 0 

5,835 5 6 

9,542 0 0 

6,877 0 0 

1,04,437 8 0 

92,112 8 0 

20,510 0 0 

19,350 0 0 

1,080 0 0 

1,320 0 0 

1,40,721 12 0 

1,25,494 13 6 

3,79,89,193 9 9 

3,78,97,259 0 10 

14,54,104 2 7 

13,59,236 2 11 

3,65,35,089 7 2 

3,65,38,022 13 11 ' 
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Shipping.— The number of Vessels which arrived and depart-' 
ed during the year 1861-62 was as follows 

Arrivals in 1861-62. 


Dokcriptiom 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

U n der British Colors 

406 

3,24,103} 

„ American „ 

45 

41,683f 

„ French „ 

24 

11,011 

„ Other „ 

30 

10,95-11 

Total 

50.il 

3,87,7191, | 

Steamers ... ...! 

8oj 

65,307|i 

1 

Total Vessels and Steamers | 

i 591 

4,53, 11 6fl 

Native Craft 

0,771 

3,08,264 1 

Grand Total 

7,365 

1 

7,61,380-^ 

- 


Departures in 1861-62. 


1 

Description. 

| 

Vessels. 

1 

j 

Tons. 

Under British Colors 

387 

3,04,283 J 

„ American „ ...1 

34 

30,665 

„ French „ ..1 

20 

9,122 

„ Other „ 

26 

13.043J 

Total 

467 

3,57,1133 

Steamers 

83 

62,380 

Total Vessels and Steamers 

550 

4,19,4931 

Native Craft 

5,434 

2,59,739 

Grand Total 

5,984 

6,79,232f 
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Sind. 

The total imports into Sind are valued at Rs. 53,66,138, 
the Exports at Rs. 35,16,928, and the Re-Exports atRs. 2,19,018. 
The value of the cotton wool exported was Rs. 4,06,952, of the 
indigo Rs. 3,94,061, and of the wool Rs. 1,03,280. As to ship- 
ping 54 square rigged vessels with 30,224 tons arrived and 684 
native craft with 30,25 2 \ — a total tonnage of 60, 476 J. There 
departed 62 square-rigged vessels witji 36,818 tons and 433 
native with 19,225£ tons — a total tonnage of 56,043£. 


IMPERIAL LEGISLATION. 
1861-62. 


The Report for this official year is divided into two parts, — the 
first showing the course of legislation in the Legislative Council, and 
the second showing the subsequent course of legislation under the 
Indian Councils Act at meetings of the Council of the Governor 
General of India for the purpose of making Laws and Regulations. 
The Acts passed by the Legislative Council from the -1st May 1861 
to the date of its adjournment (16th November 1861) prior to its 
abolition, were Acts XII. to XXXIII. of 1861. 

Act XII. of 1861 (An Act to amend Act XLII. 0 /I 86 O). The 
Act empowers Local Governments to invest Judges of Small Cause 
Courts with the powers of a Principal Sudder Ameen within fixed 
limits; also with the powers of a Magistrate ; and with power to try 
suits under Act X. of 1859 (to amend the law relating to the recovery 
of rent in the Presidency of Port William in Bengal). 

Act XIII. of 1861 (An Act to regulate temporarily the procedure of 
the Police enrolled under Act V. of 1861, for the Regulation of Police.) 

Act XIV. of 1801 (An Act to remove certain tracts of country in the 
Pohilcund Division from the jurisdiction of the tribunals established under 
the general Regulations and Acts). The tracts affected by this Act 
lie in the Terai, on the north of the Province of Roliilcund, skirting 
the Kumaon Hills. 

Act XV. of 1861 (An Act for the levy of Port dues in the Pwts of 
the Concan). 

Act XVI. of 1861 (An Act for licensing and regulating Stage Car- 
riages). This Act was passed with the view of putting a stop to the 
cruelties practised on the horses (generally undersized) employed in 
the service of the various Dawk Companies established for the 
conveyance of passengers to and from the Upper Provinces. 

Act XVII. of 1861 (An Act to amend Act XIV. of 1843, for r& 
gulating the Customs Duties in the North - Western Provinces). 
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Imperial legislation in 1861. 


Act XVIII. of 1861 (An Act for imposing a duty on Aits , Trades and 
Dealings). A Bill for the licensing of Arts, Trades and Professions 
was prepared and brought in by the late Right Hon’ble James 
Wilson simultaneously with the Income Tax Bill in March 1860. 
In June 1860 the Select Committee appointed to consider and 
report on the subject submitted an amended Bill. This Bill was last 
before the Council in September 1860, and no steps were taken to carry 
it before the 31st July 1861. On that day Sir Bar tie Er ere, on behalf of 
the Government, stated ^that the condition and prospects of the 
Revenue rendered it necessary to proceed with the Bill. 

Act XIX. of 1861 (An Act to provide for a Government Paper 
Currency). This Bill was originally introduced by the late Right 
Hon’ble James Wilson on the 3rd March 1860. Subsequently 
the Secretary of State communicated .the opinion of the Home 
Government, that the principle ought to be the same as that adopted 
in England, of permitting issues of paper only against actual coin or 
bullion, with the exception of a certain limited amount to be defined 
by Law, below which it might be reasonably supposed that the paper 
circulation could never fall. In this opinion the Select Committee 
concurred, considering the principle safer and more applicaple to the 
circumstances of India. The Bill was accordingly amended by the 
Select Committee, and a Section introduced providing that all issues 
of Notes should be made against actual coin or bullion with the 
exception of an amount not exceeding four Crores, which might be 
issued against securities. An amendment was also introduced pro- 
viding that the Government might, by special order, issue Notes to 
a specified amount, not exceeding one-Jourth of the total amount of 
issues represented by coin and bullion under the Act, in exchange for 
gold coin of the Government of India or for Foreign gold coin or 
bullion to be computed at certain fixed rates. 

Act XX. of 1861 (An Act to amend Act XXV. of 1858 for appoint- 
ing Municipal Commissioners and for raising a fund for Municipal purposes 
in the Town of Bombay). U'9U 

Act XXL oj 1861 (An Act for limiting in certain cases, for the year 
commencing from the 31 st day of July 1861, the amount of Assessment to 
the Duties chargeable under Act XXXII. r/1860, for imposing Duties on 
Profits arising from Properly , Professions , Trades and Offices; and Act 
XXXIX. of 1860, to amend Act XXXII. of 1860). ’The object of 
this Act was to enable Government to dispense with fresh annual 
returns under the Income Tax Act. It was limited to the year 
commencing from the 31st July 1861. 

Act XXII. o/1861 (An Act to amend Act III. of 1857 relating to 
■trespasses by Cattle.) 

Act XXIII. of 1861 (An Act to amend Act VIII. of 1859 for sim- 
plifying the Procedure of the Courts of Civil Judicature not established by 
Royal Charter.) 

Act XXIV. of 1861 (An Act to enable the Banks of Bengal , Madras 
■and Bombay to enter into arrangements with the Government for managing 
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the issue , payment and exchange of Government Currency Notes and certain 
business hitherto transacted by the Government Treasuries.) 

Act XXV. of 186 L (An Act for simplifying the Procedure of the Courts 
of Criminal Judicature not established by lioyal Charter.) This important 
measure was first introduced to the Council on the 24th January 
1857 in four separate Bills, for Bengal, Madras and Bombay, and 
the North-Western Provinces, to give effect to the Code of 
Criminal Procedure prepared by the Commissioners appointed by 
Her Majesty to consider the reform of the Judicial Establishments, 
Judicial Procedure and Laws of India. The Act contains a complete 
Code of Procedure, defining the jurisdiction of Criminal Courts ; the 
mode of compelling the attendance of defendants and witnesses ; the 
powers of the Police ; the modes of investigation and trial of cases 
by Magistrates and Courts of Session ; and fully provide for subjects 
such as security to keep the peace or for good behaviour ; the- 
abatement of local nuisances ; the maintenance of wives and children ; 
disputes relating to the possession of land ; the custody and trial of 
lunatics ; the constitution and duties of Juries ; and the powers of the 
Sudder Court and appeals. 

Act XXVI. of 1861 (An Act to regulate the occupation of land in 
the Settlement of Malacca.) At the time of the Gession of Malacca to 
the Biitisli Government in 1825, it was found to be held by in- 
dividuals under old grants from the Dutch Government which en- 
titled the grantees to levy from the cultivators of the soil one-tenth 
of the produce. The object of Government was to redeem the 
rights acquired under these grants, so as to obtain full power to deal 
with the land. 

Act XXVII. of 1861 (An Act to regulate the administration of Port 
Blair and other Settlements in the Andaman Islands.) 

Act XXVIII. of 1861 (An Act to extend the provisions of Act I. of 
1859 for the amendment of the Law relating to Merchant Seamen.) 

Act XXIX. of 1861 (An Act to consolidate and amend the Articles of 
War for the Government of the Native Officers and Soldiers in Her 
Majesty's Indian Army.) 

Act XXX . of 18G1 (An Act to enable the Bengal Military Orphan 
Society to register under Act XXL of 1860, for the registration of 
Literary, Scientific and Charitable Societies.) 

Act XXXI. 0/1861 (An Act to regulate the manufacture of Saltpetre and' 
the sale of Salt educed in the refinement thereof.) 

Act XXXII. of 1861 (An Act to postpone the operation of a portion 
of Clause 8, Section I. of Act XI V. of 1859, to provide for the Limita- 
tion of Suits.) 

Act XXXIII. of 1861 (An Act to amend the Schedule annexed to the - 
Code of Criminal Procedure.) This ^vus the last Act passed by the 
Legislative Council. J t 

Acts of the Governor General of India in Council. 

The first Meeting of the Council of the Governor General for the* 
purpose of making Laws and Regulations under the Statute 24 and’. 
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Acts of the Governor General in Council 


25 Victoria, Chapter 67 (the Indian Councils Act) was held at Go* 
vernment House on Saturday the 18th January 1862. Besides His 
Excellency the Viceroy and Governor General and the Members of the 
Supreme Council of India, the following had been summoned and at- 
tended as Additional Members : — His Honor the Lieutenant Governor 
of Bengal, His Highness the Maharajah of Putiala, K. S. I, the 
Hon’ble H. B. Harington, the Hon’ble H. Forbes, the Hon’ble C. 
J.- Erskine, the Hon’ble W. S. Fitz william, the Hon’ble D. Cowie, 
tho Hon’ble Raja Deo Narain Singh Bahadoor, and the Hon’ble Raja 
Dinkar Itao Rugonauth Bahadoor. His Excellency laid on the table 
the Rules for the conduct of business. Subsequent Meetings were held 
weekly on each Wednesday until the 30th April, the last day of the 
year under review. 

Act I. of 1862 (An Act to revive and continue in force for a further 
period Act XXXIII. of 1857, to make further provision relating to 
foreigners). 

Act II. of 1862 (An Act to repeal Act XVIII. of 1861, for imposing 
a Duty on Arte, Trades and Dealings). This Act was passed on the 
ground that the License Tax imposed by Act XVIII. of 1861 was not 
required in the existing state and prospects of the Revenue. In re- 
pealing Act XVIII. of 1861, care was taken that the Mohturfa Tax, 
which had thereby been abolished, should not be revived. 

Act III. of 1862 (An Act to amend the Law relating to the me of a 
Government Seal). This was a formal Act, simply to substitute for the 
Seal of the East India Company, when required by any Law to be 
affixed to any document, the Seals of the Government of India, or of 
the Local Government, as the case might be. 

Act IV. of 1862 (An Act for regulating the Bank of Bengal). This 
Act was passed to provide a new Charter of Incorporation for the 
Bank of Bengal 

Act V. of 1862 (An Act to provide for the payment at the Banks of 
Bengal , Madras and Bombay respectively of moneys payable at the General 
Treasuries of Calcutta , Madras and Bombay). 

Act VI. of 1862 (An Act to annex a Schedule to Act IV, 1862 for 
regulating the Bank of Bengal). 

Act VII. of 1862 (An Act to amend Act XLVL of 1860, to autho - 
rize and regulate the Emigration of Native Laborers to the French 
Colonies). 

Act VIII. of 1862 (An Act to protect the personal dignity of Ilis Majesty 
the King of Oude). 

Act IX. of 1862 (An Act for constituting the Secretaries and other 
Ojficers of the Banks of Bengal , Madras and Bombay , respectively , Ex- 
officio Assessors of certain of the Duties payable under Act XXXII. of 
1860, for imposing duties on profits arising from Property, Professions, 
Trades and Offices). 

Act X. of 1862 (An Act to consolidate and amend the Law relating to 
Stamp Duties). 

Act XI. of 1862 (An Act to amend Act X. o/* 1860, to amend Act 
VIL of 1859, to alter the Duties of Customs on Goods imported or ex- 
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ported by Sea). This Customs Duties Act for the most part re-enacted 
the Schedule of Act X. of 1860 ; but it reduced the Duty on Piece 
Goods and Twist, from 10 per cent, ad valorem, to 5 per cent, on the 
former, and 3^ per cent, on the latter, and placed Paper and Bottles 
in the JFree List* but subjected Conveyances and Carriages to 10 per 
cent, duty ; Porter, Ale, and Cider were reduced from 4 annas the 
Impel ial Gallon, to 2 annas ^ and light Wines were reduced from 2 
Rupees the Imperial Gallon, to 1 Rupee a Gallon, when their value did 
not exceed 12 Rupees the dozen. The Export Schedule B. was amend- 
ed by the introduction into the free List of Coals and Iron. 

Act XII. of 1862 (An Act to icpeal Act II. of 1835, so far as it relates 
to the Provinces of Arracan and Tenasserim). 

Act XIII. of 1862 (An Act to provide for a new Silver and a new Cop • 
per Coinage) A new Coinage liaving been ordered, this Act simply 
amended the Law so far as was necessary to provide for the new style 
of Coinage. The name of Her Majesty was substituted for the East v 
India Company, and it was provided that the Coins should bear a 
likeness of Her Majesty, and the inscription il Victoria Queen” on the 
obverse, and on the reverse the designation of the Coin with the word 
il India.” 

Act XIV. 0/1862 (An Act to amend Act XIV. of 1859, to provide for 
the limitation of suits). 


.ADMINISTRATION OF THE CENTRAL PROVINCES. 

1861-62. 

Mr. R. Temple, Officiating Chief Commissioner, submits to the 
Government of India the Administration Report for the Central 
Provinces up to the 1st August 1862, As this Administration 
was constituted on the 2nd November 1861, the present is the 
first Report. The Saugor and Nerbudda Territories which were 
formerly part of the North-Western Provinces, and Sumbulpore 
and its dependencies which were part of Bengal, have been an- 
nually reported on. But not so the affairs of Nagpore. 

Physical Description .— The Central Provinces stretch from 
Bundlecund in the north, to the Madras Presidency in the south * 
from the Frontier of Bengal in the east, to independent Malwa 
and to the Deccan in the west. Their extreme length from north 
to south may be computed at 510, and their extreme breadth 
irom east to west at 550 miles. They extend from the 18th to 
24th degree of North Latitude, and from the 77th to 83rd degree 
of East Longitude. Their estimated area amounts to 150,000 
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square miles. They are bounded on the north by the Indepen- 
dent States of Bundlecund, of which the principal are Tehreeand 
Punnah ; on the west and north-west by the British District of 
Chundeyree, Lullutpore (belonging to the North-West Provinces), 
by the Bhopaul State, by Scindia’s Dominions, by Berar, and by 
the Nizam’s Dominions; on the south and south-east by the 
Nizam’s Dominions and by the Madras District of Kajahmundry j 
on the east by the Jeypore State, under Madras jurisdiction ; by 
those portions of Bengal known as the Tributary Mehals and the 
north-west Frontier Agency; and by the Rewa State. They 
are divided into halves by the Satpoora Hills, the districts be- 
low which constitute Nagpore proper. ’Hie districts above the 
hills have the better climate but are less capable of development. 
The north-west portion of the tract, which is known as the Sau- 
gor and Dumoh Territory, is an undulating or hilly country di- 
versified by the off-shoots of the Vindya Range, Then to the 
south there comes the Vindya Hills, a comparatively low and 
irregular range overlooking the Valley of the Nerbudda River, 
From Jubbulpore running northwards towards Mirzapore, up to 
the Frontier of the Rewa Agency, there is a tract which is really 
a branch of the Nerbudda Valley, though it is not permeated by 
any stream of note. This is traversed by the Trunk Road and 
here will be the Railway. Then there are the Mundla, Seonce 
Chindwarra and Baitool districts. The Sumbulpore territory to 
the east, consists of the valley of the Mahanuddy and its tribu- 
tary, the Eebe. The south-east portion of Nagpore is a great 
wilderness. The Provinces are generally vast in geographical 
area, infinitely varied in local and topographical details, some- 
times flat and fertile, but generally wild and rugged, abounding 
in hills, forests and brushwood, sparsely populated and scantily 
cultivated for the most part, but occasionally opening out into 
long and broad tracts covered with harvests and thickly inhabit- 
ed ; on the whole, poor and unproductive at present, but rich in 
various resources, and capable of indefinite development in the 
future, 

History .— The Gond Rajpoots were the earliest dynasties and 
have left architectural remains,— some at Jubbulpore on the 
banks of the Nerbudda, some in the hilly part of Chutteesgliuf, 
and some at Bustar in the heart of the wilderness. The Gonds 
were one of tVe most powerful of the aboriginal races of India. 
After the advent of the Hindoos some adopted the Hindoo, some 
the Mussulman faith. Of the four kingdoms which they founded 
the northern had its capital at Mundla, and at Gurra near Jub- 
bulpore. Deoghur was the capital of one and Kherla. command- 
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mg the Baitool valley, of the other of the Midland kingdoms. 
Chanda on the Wurdah was the head of the southern kingdom. 
Besides there was a'Gond Hajpoot Dynasty at Wurungul in the 
Deccan. When that place fell to the Mahomedans, the Baja fled 
northwards across the Godavery, and established himself in wild 
independence among the inaccessible forests. The Mahomedan 
princes who settled in Malwa in time occupied the Nerbudda 
valley and named Hoshungabad after the well-known Hoshung 
Khan. Nagpore became a dependency of the Yiceroyalty of the 
Deccan. In the scramble which ensued -on the breaking up of 
the Mahomedan Empire the Mahrattas and Pindarries swept the 
country. Ultimately Saugor and Dumoh, and part of the Ho- 
shungabad District, became incorporated in the dominion of the 
Mahratta House of Scindia, while the rest of the country now in. 
eluded in the Central Provinces formed the kingdom established 
by the Mahratta House of Bhonsla. There are no, traces now 
left of the Royal Gond families of Mundla and Kherla. But the 
descendants of the Mahomedan Gond Princes of Deoghur, and of 
the Hindoo Gond Princes of Chanda, still survive as state pen- 
sioners. 

The Bhonslas owned as one of their first possessions the 
Province of Berar, and bore the title of Rajahs of Berar. Hence 
Nagpore has sometimes been erroneously compared with Berar. 
After the first Mahratta war in 1803, Berar was shorn off from 
the Nagpore Kingdom, and transferred to the Nizam of the 
Deccan, under whose sovereignty it has since remained. At the 
same time the Province of Cuttack was ceded to the British. The 
power of the Bhonslas culminated under the first and greatest of 
the Rughojees. He ruled from the Bay of Bengal in the east to 
the Adjunta Hills overlooking Kandeish in the west, from the 
Nerbudda in the north to the Godavery in the south, over one of 
the greatest kingdoms ever founded by a Mahratta prince. His 
revenues amounted to about a million sterling per annum. He 
died in 1755. It was in the reign of the second Rughojee (1803) 
that Cuttack and Berar were lost to the Bhonslas, and the king- 
dom reduced by more than one-third. From that time also a 
British Resident was established at Nagpore. Rughojee the se- 
cond died in 1816, and Appa Saheb was placed on the throne. 
It was his treachery and defection in 1817 that brought on those 
events that ended so well for the British cause in the defence of 
the Residency under Sir R. Jenkins, and the battle of Seetabul^ 
dee. One result of these affairs was the cession to the British of 
the districts on the Nerbudda and of the tributary states on the 
Mahanuddy. From that time also the two small Hills of ^eeta- 
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buldee (at Nagpore itself) and a few square miles of ground for 
a cantonment were also ceded to the British. These several 
cessions were ratified by the treaties of 18 ft and 1826. At the 
close of the second Mahratta War the • Saugor and Dumoh dis- 
tricts were ceded to the British Government by Dowlut Rao 
Scindia in 1817 and 1818. Saugor is also included in the ces- 
sions made by the Peishwa in the treaty of 1817. Thus were 
acquired by the British Government the districts so long known 
as “ The Saugor and Nerbudda Territory.” Only Nagpore was 
left to the Bhonslas. On the deposition of Appa Saheb we 
placed Rughojee III. on the throne and administered the country 
in a way still remembered with favor by the people. It lasted 
till 1830, when the Government was assumed by the Rajah him- 
self. Rughojee died in 1853, without heirs begotten or adopted, 
and the kingdom lapsed to the British Government as paramount 
in 1854. .The Shahgur principality, escheated, was added to 
Saugor, and 140 miles of the left bank of the Godavery was ceded 
by the Nizam. In Nagpore the customs and language arc 
Mahratta; in Sumbulpore, Hindee ; in tho Godavery country, 
Teloogoo ; and in the Hill country Hindee and Oordoo, except 
where the Gonds keep their own dialect. 

The People.— The Gonds are in the Hills. The Mahomcdans ge- 
nerally are not numerous, nor have they any large slake in the 
country. They have principally been attracted by service or adven- 
ture. There are but few Path ans from Northern India, some Mo- 
guls, a sprinkling of Deccanees, and some from Arcot in Madras. 
There are, fortunately, but few of the fanatical and priestly class of 
Mahomedans. Of Brahmins from Hindostan there arc few ; but 
there is of course a sprinkling of Mahratta Brahmins (Maharnsh- 
ree) who are known to be a class of eminent ability and influence ; 
the proportion of these, however, is small for the number ofMah- 
rattas generally, except in the city of Nagpore, where they are 
numerous. But Brahmins of the poorer class are largely sprink- 
led all over the country as writers and petty traders. The Raj- 
poots of more or less pure descent are numerous, especially to the 
east, and hold much land ; some of them being largo feudal land- 
lords. In the Saugor and Dumoh Districts, there are some of 
that formidable and untraetable Boondela tribe of Rajpoots that 
possess Bundlecund. Of the mercantile class there are many 
Kayeths from Hindostan, a few Purbhos and Parsees from Bombay, 
alarge number of Marwarees andafew Madrassees. The best of the* 
agriculturists are inferior in skill, strength and industry to the 
great husbandman classes of Hindostan and the Punjab. But 
one qf the chief are the Koonbees, who appear to be identical 
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■with the great Koonbee tribe in the Mahratta country of Bom- 
bay, from which tribe the dominant Mahratta race is sprung. 
The Nagpore Koonbees are chiefly found in the valleys of the 
Wurda and the Wyngunga. The Koormces and Kachees, Pom- 
vars and Bagrees, similar tribes but of Ilindostanee origin, are 
found chiefly in the northern and central districts. The Lodhees 
possess and cultivate much land. The Brinjarees or Bunjairahs, 
or Lubanees are to Central India what the Lohanee and Puracha 
traders are to the north of India. As traders and carriers these 
Bunjairahs ramify all over the country, and form a free-masonry 
among themselves. They travel from Bombay to Mirzapore, from 
Bundlecund to Masulipatam. The land carriage for cotton is 
entirely in their hands. The general character of the people is 
quiet and patient. 

Products. — Of the agricultural products the most valuable and 
characteristic is cotton , which grows already to a great extent in 
the valley of the Wurda and in Chuttecsghur, and might be in- 
definitely increased. The next best cotton is raised in the valley 
of the Nerbudda, some is also grown in the valley of the Maha- 
nuddy. The best rice is very largely produced in the lower val- 
ley of the Wyngunga and in parts of Chutteesghur. Wheat is 
produced best in the valley of the Nerbudda, in the champaign 
country between Nagpore and the Wyngunga, and in parts of 
Chutteesghur. Oilseeds are largely cultivated in Chutteesghur 
and the valley ol; the Mahanuddy. Opium of good quality is 
largely produced in the Baitool district, and its culture may be 
greatly extended. The best sugar-cane in these Provinces is to 
be met with in Jubbulpore district, but with this and a few other 
exceptions, the sugar-cane in these Provinces is of an inferior 
description. In fact, the culture of sugar in these Provinces is in 
its infancy. It may yet be increased and improved indefinitely. 
Safflower of good quality is grown in Chutteesghur. Indigo to 
some extent is produced in Sumbulpore. Indian com and millet ‘ 
(jowary) are found in most parts. Lac-dye abounds in the for- 
ests which are boundless. There are some seams of coal and 
great quantities of iron, near the railway line. There are no arts 
or manufactures. The towns and cities are small and dirty. 

Civil Administration . — By the Resolution of the 2nd Novem- 
ber 1861 the Central Provinces were ordered to be administered 
under what is known as the Non-Regulation system, the same as 
that which has obtained in the Punjab and Oude. Under the Su- - 
preme Government of India the administration is conducted by a 
Chief Commissioner with the usual Secretariat staff ; subordinate 
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to him there is a Judicial Commissioner, or Minister of Justice 
and Chief Judge in all branches ; four Commissioners, each being 
Judge of Appeal and Sessions, and Superintendent General of a 
Circle of Districts ; and 17 Deputy Commissioners, each being 
Judge in Civil Causes, Magistrate and Collector of a Zillah or 
District. The regular subordinate Judicial staff consists of 15 
Assistant Commissioners and 1 8 Extra Assistant Commissioners. 
Of the country thus to be* administered the area is estimated at 
1.50,000 square miles ; the population at perhaps nine millions ; 
and the annual revenues at somewhat less than one hundred 
lakhs, or one million sterling. The following is the distribution 
of Commissionerships or Divisions, and of Deputy Commissioner- 
ships or Districts : — Saugor Division — Saugor District, Dumoh, 
Hoshungabad and Baitool. Jubbulpore Division. — Jubbulpore 
District, Mundia, Seonee, Chindwarra and Nursingpore. Nag- 
pore Division. — Nagpore District, Nachengaon, (Wurda) Bhun- 
darra and Chanda. Chutteesghur Division. — Raepore District, 
Belaspore, Sumbulpore and the Gurjat Districts. Godavery 
Talooks. — Sironcha District and Bustar Dependency. 

JUDICIAL. — Civil . — The aggregate number of Officers, Euro- 
pean and Native, empowered to decide Civil causes within these 
Provinces amounts to 96. The total number of cases before the 
Courts within the year amounted to 18,601, of which 17,549 
were disposed of, 856 remaining undisposed of at the close of the 
year. In the Nagpore Province out of 10,396 cases in all no less 
than 5,405 were disposed of by the Tuhseeldars. In Districts 
where the distances are so great this circumstance is satisfactory. 
The number of suits on a supposed population of 9 millions will 
be in the proportion of 1 to 514. The total value of the property 
litigated within the year was estimated at Rupees 11,93,332 or 
12 lakhs. The average value of a suit was Rs. 28. In the Nag- 
pore Province the average duration of a suit was for 41 days, in 
the Saugor and Nerbudda Territories for 25 daj s. In the Nag- 
pore Province the results do not indicate promptitude or despatch. 
In many Districts of the Nagpore Province the duration greatly 
exceeded this average. The percentage of costs on the value of 
suits averaged seven per cent, in the Nagpore Province. The 
executions of decrees were numerous. There were 14,647 cases 
within the year, of which 13,276 were disposed of, leaving 1,371 
pending at the close of the year. Of 13,276 cases disposed of, 
2,175 were appealed. 
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Criminal . — 



I860. 

1861. 

Heinous Crimes . . 

( Cases reported 
. -J „ brought to trial . . . 
( Persons apprehended ... 

11,398 

10,486 

2,905 

5,483 

Petty Offences .. 

( Cases reported 
. „ brought to trial . . 

( Persons apprehended .. 

8,004 

8,993 

8,267 

15,138 

Total 

( Grim es reported 
. < „ brought to trial . 

( Persons apprehended ... 

18,402 

20,330 

19,479 

11,172 

20,621 

Persons committed to Sessions 
„ convicted 
„ acquitted 
„ otherwise disposed of 

11,853 

7,503 

614 

12,661 

6,773 

179 

Under trial at close of the year ... f t tlses 

J ( Persons 

200 

440 

13 4 
394 


Thus shews an increase of 5| per cent, and 1 crime to every 462 
souls. In the south-eastern extremity of the Nagpore Province, 
(Bustar), the Meriah sacrifices of infants to an Indian Moloch 
once prevailed, and the stone block on which the victims were 
decapitated has been seen by British Officers. The horrid rite is 
now believed to have beetr suppressed. Suicide is common in 
some Districts, and shews how little the ignorant people reck of 
human life. The valley of the Nerbudda was the original seat 
and home of thuggee. The first bands of thugs were discovered 
here. There were 50 dacoities (gang robberies) within the year. 
Of these 5 were attended with murder, 26 with violence, and 19 
unattended with aggravated circumstances. Of the whole, 12 
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were successfully prosecuted. The Dacoity expeditions were 
headed by one Debee Singh, a Boondela (of Bundlecund), and ari 
ex-leader of rebels in 1857. This man has long been a terror to 
that quarter. A reward of 5,000 Rupees has been put on his 
head, and a special Police Officer has been set on his track. The 
average duration of cases without assistance of Police was 1 0 
days, and with assistance of Police 15 days. The aggregate of 
property stolen within the year was estimated at Rupees 3,75,362, 
of which Rupees 67,309 or 18 per cent, was recovered, a decided- 
ly small proportion. 

Police . — The total charge, after reform and revision is Rs. 
11,21,000, being a reduction of seven lakhs. The force stands 
at 6,000 foot and 600 horse. Taking the population at 
millions of souls, and the area at 117,800 square miles, it will 
appear that there is one Policeman to every 3,191 of inhabitants, 
and to every 15 square miles. The cost per man is 161 Rupees. 

Jails . — There are 14 and 4 lock-ups. The average annual 
number of prisoners is 4,000, though the buildings are construct- 
ed for only 2,576. The annual cost per head of prisoners was 
Rs. 32. The total Jail expenditure amounts to Rupees 1,16,497, 
or 1J lakhs per annum. 

Revenue.— Land . — The land revenue for the Central Provinces 
has been estimated at 51 and \ lakhs exclusive of Sumbtilporo, 
or with that district at 52 and \ lakhs per annum, or a little more 
than half a million sterling. The actual demand for the year 
1861-62 amounted to Rupees 51,76,152. The rates of land-tax 
vary from 12 annas to 3 rupees per acre under cotton, 2 to 7 
rupees under tobacco and 8 annas to 2 rupees under wheat. The 
average rate of the tax hardly exceeds 8 annas per acre. The 
land tenure is peculiar. The Government is in theory the 
universal landlord. In every village or estate there is a lessee, 
who takes the lease from Government, who contracts to manage 
the property, and to pay a fixed sura for a particular term of 
years. The occupants are the tenants of the lessees. Village 
communities do not exist. The system has fostered, if not creat- 
ed, a middle class among the agriculturists ; and at least one of 
this class is to be found in the majority of villages. These men 
can generally read and write ; they are often of a superior class 
and tribe to the villagers. But often they rise to a grade above 
this, and in some Districts of theSaugor and Nerbudda Territories 
there is a numerous and respectable landed aristocracy. The 
farming system under British rule has existed in the Saugor and 
Nerbudda Territories since 1826, in Nagpore since 1854, in 
Sumbulpore since 1850. Rightly or wrongly, the opinion has 
prevailed with our^ Officers that an estate cannot be managed 
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without a responsible head residing in or belonging to it ; that 
the occupant cultivators must be dependant for support and gui- 
dance on a landlord ; that for the State to collect its Land Tax 
from individual cultivators is objectionable. The village com- 
munity system of the North-West is almost unknown ; the Ryot- 
wary system is deemed objectionable ; the Zemindaree system 
on a large scale as applicable to tracts of country, or circles of 
villages ; or the farming system on a small scale as applicable to 
single villages, have alone been understood. The leases have 
generally been short, except in the Saugor and Nerbudda Terri- 
tories, where the leases were made in 1826 for periods of twenty 
years. The lessees could not sell, or transfer, or inherit, nor was 
there any clause to give them a beneficiary interest in improve- 
ment. There are, however, many great Zemindars who are, it is 
believed, absolute masters of their estates paying an almost no- 
minal revenue fixed, it has been alleged, in perpetuity. Thus 
except in these estates there was no private property in land. 
But Government has proclaimed that it will relinquish its pro- 
prietary claims, and that the rights of absolute ownership shall in 
future, subject of course to payment of land tax, be vested in 
those who may establish a fair claim thereto. In every case 
these claims and titles are being investigated. In some Districts 
these enquiries have been commenced, in some partly finished, 
in others not yet begun. But the State retains its right to 
Waste Land not claimed. The demarcation of boundaries is 
now progressing. In three Districts it is finished ; in six it is 
proceeding ; in eight it is not yet begun. In the Saugor and 
Nerbudda Territories the former settlement expired in 1856. 
The regular settlement was commenced in 1853-4, and has since 
been dragging its slow length along. In the Nagpore Province 
a Settlement Department was sot on foot, first in the Nagpore 
District itself in 1858. Much preliminary work has been done, 
but no assessment has yet been announced. A second establish- 
ment was set to work in the Bhundarra District in 1861. A 
small establishment has just commenced work in the Sumbulpore 
District. Throughout most parts of the Nagpore Province, except 
perhaps parts of Chutteesghur and Chanda, the assessments of 
the last' settlement are supposed to be somewhat high and uneven. 
The term of the assessment is to be 30 years in the Saugor 
and Nerbudda Territories, and Nagpore District. The Rent- 
free tenures have all been settled at quit-rents. After enquiry 
recommendations in favor of the surviving Desh Mookhs and Desh 
Pandyas and their successors will be submitted. A Permanent 
Settlement is urged in all estates fitted for it. 

Salt . — The salt comes from the Lakes of Rajpoot ana and Mad- 
F 
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ras chiefly. On the former, on the Saugor and Seonee preven- 
tive line, a duty of Rs. 3 a inaund is levied ; on the Madras salt, 
on the Nagpore line, a duty of 11s. since it has been previously 
taxed on the spot Rs. l£. The yield was 

Saugor and Nerbudda Nagpore , 

Territories. Province. 0 a ’ 

1861- 62 0,59,200 2,38,920 8,98,120 

1862- 63 0,75,000 3,00,000 9,75,000 

The Income-tax amounted in 1860-61 to Rupees 1,46,988, 

and in 1861-62 to Rupees 4,25,002. A Pandree or house-tax is 
levied in Nagpore province. 

The Excise in 1860-61 amounted to Rupees 7,49,385, in 
1861-62 to Rupees 8,96,499, and is estimated to yield Rupees 
9,00,000 in 1862-63, or about 9 lakhs. The spirit is chiefly ex- 
tracted from the fruit of a tree called the Mohvva,” which grows 
wild in great abundance. The Central Distillery system is being 
introduced. 

The Stamp revenue increased from Rs. 1,67,230 in 1860-61 to 
Rs. 2,57,189 in 1861-62. The Suyar tax yielded Rs. 2,34,700 
and the local licenses on Opium in Baitool Rs. 10,806. The 
town duties arc everywhere levied and yielded Rs. 2,38,615. The 
total revenue of 1860-61 was Rs. 76,47,723, and of 1861*62 Rs. 
82,52,179. 

EDUCATION, under the State, existed only in the Saugor 
and Nerbudda districts. In Nagpore there has been since 
1846 a good Missionary School with 400 boys and 20 girls un- 
der the Free Church Mission. In the year two Inspectors were 
appointed and a lakh of rupees granted. A Normal School was 
opened at Nagpore. There is an educational cess on the laud 
tax. 

Public Works. — It was proposed to establish a sanitarium 
at Mohtoer, a point in the Sautpoora Range, about forty miles 
from the station of Chindwarra. The place is 4,000 feet above 
the sea. It is in the very centre of the provinces, being 90 miles 
from Nagpore and 107 from Jubbulpore. The great want of the 
provinces is roads, and six are partly constructed or proposed. 
The Great Northern is 350 miles from Nagpore to the Khutra Pass 
near Mirzapore, and the Southern 95 miles from Nagpore 
to Chanda. The Great Eastern Line is incomparably the 
most important public work, the Railway excepted. It runs 
from Nagpore to Raepore and past Sumbulpore to the fron- 
tier ~of Cuttack. It has a branch breaking off from Sohela 
near Sumbulpore to join the Mahanuddy at Binka near Sone- 
poor. The total distance, main line and branch, amounts to 244 
miles. From the Cuttack frontier the road is nearly finished 
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to the sea. From Binka the Mahanuddy is sufficiently naviga- 
ble all the year round. The fourth is the cotton road down the 
valley of the Wurda. Next in importance to these four arc the 
Raepore and Jubbulporo, and the Raepore and Seroncha roads. 
Since we got the Nagpore province the sum spent, from 1855-56 
to 1861-62, in communications has been Rs. 5,67,343, and in es- 
tablishments Rs. 7,05,743. In the Saugor circle on the other hand 
Rs. 7,16,832 were spent in communications, and Rs. 4,03,339 in 
establishments in the same period. Rs. 61,893 were spent in 
both on civil and Rs. 91,958 on military buildings. 

Railways . — The total mileage when complete will be 
Nerbudda Talley Line ... ... ... 190 miles. 

Nagpore Lino ... ... 65 „ 

Jubbulporo Northern Line ... ... 110 ,, 

A tramway is recommended down the Wurda valley for the cot* 
ton country, and in other districts:' There are no canals. Local 
Works are executed from Road, Ferry, Pound, and Nuzool Funds 
and Town duties, estimated for 1862-63 at Rs. 3,32,202. The 
total Budget assignments from imperial revenue were 


1861-62 

1862-63 


Military 

Buildings. 

Rupees. 

2,16,820 

3,01,416 


Civil. 


Com. 
Roads. 
Rupees. 
10,11,351 
11,33,347 


Total. 


Rupees. 

14.98.000 

17.50.000 


Rupees. 

2,09,829 
3,12,207 

To the 17-i lakhs must be added 3£ lakhs from the one per cent. 
Income Tax collection, and about 97,000 for the district of 
Sumbulpore, which will bring the total up to nearly 22 lakhs. 
The aggregate of 1862-63, 22 lakhs, amounts to 25 per cent, 
on the total income of these provinces. 

Marine.—! ho progress of the Godavery works is described, 
and the difficulties and advantages of opening the navigation 
balanced. 

Financial. — Against the income already described in detail 
of Rs. 82,52,179, are set first the Civil Expenditure which is thus 
put — 

Old Scale. 

Salaries 4,96,200 

Establishments ... 6,02,280 

Police 15,15,314 

Medical Dispensaries 80,994 
Educational ... 45,000 


Revised Scale. 
5,97,600 
5,62,756 
11,22,206 
87,630 
75,000 


27,39,788 24,45,192 

• Besides this there is extraordinary expenditure for surveys 
which will raise the whole to 32J lakhs or 38 per cent, on the in- 
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come. Besides this there are 11 lakhs annually in political pen- 
sions of which 10 are due to Nagporo alone. As a set-off against 
this there is the Bhonsla Fund amounting to 20 lakhs in the ag- 
gregate, making the political expenditure one-eighth of the in- 
come. The military is the most important expenditure. Before 
revision it amounted to 55 lakhs in 1860-61, absorbing two-thirds 
of the income. But the disbandment of the Nagporo Irregular 
Force, included in this total, caused a saving of about nine lakhs 
of Rupees. The Regular Force was reduced by one Regiment 
of Cavalry, and two Regiments of Native Infantry, which saved 
at least seven lakhs. A Battery of Artillery is to be transferred, 
which will produce a further saving of one lakli. These reduc- 
tions will, in all, amount to seventeen lakhs, and bring the mili- 
tary expenditure for 1862-63 from 55 to 38 lakhs. But there 
still remain 38 lakhs of expenditure for troops serving within the 
Provinces. If the cost of all these great publie works, and the cost 
of a^theregulartroops (both those required for imperial and those 
for local purposes) serving within the Central Provinces, be 
debited to the revenues of these provinces, then there would 
be a deficit of at least 20 lakhs. If the provinces be debited 
with only their own share of troops then there will be a deficit of 
ten lakhs, if there is to be a liberal expenditure on public works. 
The whole may be thus shewn i — 

Income. Expenditure. 

8.3 Lakhs. Civil 32J lakhs. 

Political ... 11 „ 

Share of Military 21) „ 

Total excluding Pub- 
lic Works ... 72^ lakhs. 

Balance at credit HH lakhs. 

To 72 1 as above add 22 lakhs for public works, then the total ex- 
penditure will be 944 lakhs, which being 104 lakhs in excess of 
83, represents a deficit of 11 J lakhs. The conclusion is that the 
finances of the Central Provinces will hear all the cost of their 
own administration, and of that regular Military force which is 
necessary for their defence, and would still leave a small margin 
for material improvements. 

Ecclesiastical.— There are four Chaplains. One is needed at 
Seetabuldee. The two at Kamptee are in the Madras diocese. 

Political. —Nagpore . — The proclamation of annexation in 
March 1854 caused no discontent. In 1855 when the State jewels 
were given up to be sold, to form the Bhonsla Fund for the benefit 
of the family, an unsuccessful attempt at disturbance was made 
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by the palace retainers, and a Missionary (mistaken apparently for 
an Officer) was maltreated by the mob. The Banka Baee received 
a pension of Rs. 1,20,000, and the late Rajah’s five widows’ pen- 
sions raising the whole to Rs. 2,55,000. The Banka Baee was a 
very distinguished princess, widow of the second Rughojee, who 
is so well known to history. She had been Regent in the days 
of Sir R. Jenkins, during the minority of the third and last 
Rughojee. She bore a high character and possessed commanding 
influence. Unpoorna Baee, the senior widow, died towards the 
close of 1855. Thereupon the Banka Baee and the remaining 
widows formally adopted a young relative, Janojee Bhons.la, as 
their son and appointed him head of the house. He was 
then aged 22. In 1857-58, during the time of trouble, the 
family behaved with fidelity to the Government ; the Banka Baee 
setting the best example, and using all her influence in the in- 
terest of the British cause. She died, at an advanced age, in the 
autumn of 1858. A new scale of allowance was then fixed at 
Rs. 2,83,000, Janojee getting Rs. 90,000. He was constituted 
head of the house, and to him the payment of the stipends of 
the Ranees and the general control of the palace and household 
were entrusted. The lands of Deor in the Sattara District of 
the Bombay Presidency, which had been hereditary in the 
Bhonsla family for 125 years, were conferred on Janojee and 
his heir (begotten or adopted) in perpetuity, with the title of 
Rajah of Deor. The family and defendants of the late ruler, 
amounting to some 2,158 persons received pensions aggregating 
10 lakhs a year. 

Sumbulpore . — Major H. B. Tmpey, the Deputy Commissioner, 
pacified the district. The Gurjat Tributary States 13 in number 
are attached to it. Bustar and Kalahundy, or Kharonde, will 
be found described in Volume VI. of the Annals page 330. 

In I860 the Sohagpore strip of territory, belonging to the 
Mundla District, and the plateau of Amerkuntuck, belonging to 
Nagpore, were granted to the Rajah of Rewa, in reward for the 
services rendered by him during the period of disturbance. The 
plateau of Amerkuntuck, where the Nerbudda and the Soane 
both derive their source, is one of the most interesting places in 
this part of India. Its altitude is between 3,000 and 4,000 feet 
above the level of the sea ; its climate is cool and salubrious. It 
almost overlooks the fertile plains of Chutteesghur ; and in many 
respects it seems fitted for European Settlement. 

t Military. — According to the latest arrangement the disposi- 
tion of the forces was, in Batteries and Regiments : — 
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Artillery. Cavalry. Infantry, 

European. Native. European. Native. European. Native. 

Saugor ... 2 0 0 1 1 1 

Jubbulpore ... 1 0 0 0 1 1 

Kamptee ) ' 

(Nagpore) j 2 0 0 * 1 H 

Hoslmngabad ... 0 f) 0 0 0 4. 

Iiaepore ... 0 0 0 0 0 1 

Chanda ... () 0 0 0 0 \ 

All the troops belong + o the Regular Army. 

Miscellaneous. — An Agri-Horticultund Society was formed 
at Nagpore. Colton. — In the Word a valley, according to the esli- 
mate made in 1861, about 19,361,388 lbs. or 131, 4.51 bales per an*- 
nuni are produced ; and about 281,214 acres are under this crop. 
But these data are uncertain, as the cotton fields have not all been 
measured up. The probable area of the plateau may bo 3,98.5 
square miles or 2,550,401 acres; and it entirely consists of cotton 
soil, of excellent quality. In respect to cotton the tract has three 
known sub-divisions : I. that of Arvce in the north ; II. that of 
Deoleo in the centre; 111. that of Hivffun Ghat to the south. 
The best cotton is that grown adjacent to, or south of, Hingun 
Ghat. The estimated amount of land under cotton crops within 
the whole tract on an average year, is 280,000 acres ; and the 
average animal production at the present time is supposed to be 
20,000,000 lbs., or say 1-10,000 bales. The cultivation is in a 
transition state and is increasing fast. Some officers of local 
experience think that the present crop will be increased by one- 
third, others by one-half. The tract of Oomrair and Chimoor, 
l}ing in land, has much fine cotton soil. Hingun Ghat has been 
a cotton mart for upwards of half a century. The mart has not 
increased at all within the last 20 or 30 years, and the culture 
in its neighbourhood has increased hut little. Hingun Ghat, 
however, though the best known by reason of its long standing, 
is surpassed by Arvee which has arisen of late years, and will 
soon be rivalled by Deolee, of even more recent origin. These 
places have superseded old marts now decayed ; but "it is certain 
that there never were any such places as Arvee and Deolee now 
are. These circumstances may convey some idea of the progress 
of cotton in this neighbourhood. On an average year the 
amount brought to each mart would be nearly as follows : — 
Arvee ... ... ... 5,000,000 lbs. 

Hingun Ghat... ... ... 3,440,000 „ 

Deolee ... ... ... 1,720,000 „ 


The proportion of exportation and of local consumption, respec- 
tively, out of the aggregate of cotton, is supposed to be not quite 
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equal ; that is, about one-thiril exported and two-thirds locally 
« consumed. The amount annually exported may be estimated at 
: about 7,200,000 lbs. Of late years the price of cotton has risen 
* enormously : there are dealers who recollect that thirty or forty 
- years ago the price was as low as fourteen Rupees per Bhoja 
' (of 202 lbs.), from that the advance was gradual, though certain, 

‘ to 25, 30 and 40 Rupees Recently the rate has stood at 50 and 
GO Rupees, and is at 70 Rupees. As regards the settlement of 
i Europeans in the Valley of the Wurda there is absolutely no 
cul tumble waste within that tract on which any new estate could 
be founded. Europeans should establish Agencies. In Ohuttees- 
gliur the District Officer stated the estimated produce at 
30,750,000 lbs. per annum, and the area capable of producing 
cotton at an enormous extent. These estimates were held to be 
exaggerated. Cotton is grown and is increasing in the upper 
' valley of the Mahanuddy itself. To this the same remarks as 
above are applicable. But between both the plateau of Chut- 
! teesghur and the valley of the Mahanuddy on the one hand, and 
the valley of the Wurda on the other, there is one cardinal 
difference. In the valley of Wurda there is no waste land avail- 
able, and little or no hope of Europeans being directly engaged 
in the culture of cotton. But in Chuttecsghur and in the valley 
’ of the Mahanuddy vast quantities of must e land are aiailable, 

: from which fine estates might be carved out bj European 
j settlers. 

, European Colonization. — While existing rights and interests 
would mostly bar European grantees from the Central Nerbudda 
valley, and from the valleys of the Wurda and Wyngunga (these 
; tracts comprise the Nagpore, Jubbulpore, Nursiugporc, and part 
1 of the Chanda Districts) ; on the'other hand, in the valleys of the 
' Godavery and the Mahanuddy, and the lower Nerbudda valley, 
in the Chuttecsghur plateau ; in the ujdands of Mundla, and in 
parts of the bautpoora range ; there are large, sometimes bound- 
less, tracts' of waste, free as air from every difficulty and compli- 
cation, which* might be taken up. These" available tracts are in 
the Civil Districts of Raepore, Sumbulpore, Seroncha, Mundla, 
Chindwarra and Mosliungabad. and parts of Chanda and Bhun- 
dara. In these districts extensive applications have already 
been made. Labour, however, is scarce. 

; Forests. — T here are 4 groups : — 1, there are the Hills to 
the north . of Saugor ; 2, those in the Sautpoora Range ; 
3, those in the centre of the Nagpore Province ; 4, those 

of the south near the Godavery. 'J here are four kinds of 

trees , valuable for timber— 1st, the Teak ; 2nd, the Saul ; 3rd., 

the baj ; 4 th, the Eynee. Besides these, there are a variety of 
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minor trees, among which the most notable is the bamboo. Teak 
is abundant in the centre and south of the Nagpore Province. The 
girth and length of the trees are considerable, the former being 
qften G feet, and the latter 100 feet. For many years past great 
quantities of teak have been exported from the districts of Bus- 
tar and the Godavery by being floated down that river. In 
1860-01, owing to the abolition of transit duties, and the greater 
confidence in the security of life and property after the cession 
of the Godavery Talooks by the Nizam, 'no less than 24 to 
25,000 logs were exported by this route. 

Mineral Resources . — It is in the crystalline schists which lie at 
the base of our Geological scale, and in the laterite which occurs 
at the top, that iron ore is found. To the age of the former belongs 
the ore of Punaghur and of Dhurmpoora near Lamata Ghat in 
the Nerbudda, both near Jubbulpore, which may yield about 50 
per cent, of iron. The same kind of OTe, though not worked, 
and not likely to be so for a long time, is met with in the Beila 
Doela Hills of Bustar. A reformation of it is extracted from 
the mines near Tendukhera on the north bank of the Nerbud- 
da, where the average percentage of pure metal is believed to 
be 50, and at Agaria and Jaolee, north-east of Jubbulpore, 
where it is said to be GO. Specular iron ore occurs also abun- 
dantly in the metamorphic rocks of the Chanda District, and is 
dug at Dewulgaum, three miles from the cast bank of the Wyn- 
gunga, at the foot of a hill named Khandcshur in the Chanda 
District, which rises to a height of 200 feet above the plain. 
Other favorable localities are Agaria and Jaolee near Jubbul- 
pore, where the ore is rich in metal, the jungle adjacent and 
extensive, and within a convenient distance of the extension of 
the East Indian Railway from Allahabad to Jubbulpore., .In 
the Chanda District the Dewulgaum furnaces on one bank of 
the Wyngunga, and those of Lohara, &t\, on the other, are 
worthy of attention. At these the ore, which is of the richest 
description, has long been smelted with the charcoal from the 
extensive jungles around. Red ochre pigment is*extracted, of 
very excellent quality, from the quarries of Muildunpore and 
Thakoortola on the west of the Raepore District. Allied to the 
iron ores above described is the black oxide of Munganee at 
Satuck, Koomaree, Biroli near Bhoora, and on the LanjeeGood- 
wa Hills, which lie in nearly a straight line drawn to the north- 
east from Nagpore to the Bungur River. In the Seonee Dis- 
trict, within the Sautpoora Range, iron ore is found in several 
places. In the Kutunghee Pergunnah near the foot of the 
Sautpoora Range, and near the borders of the Bundarra Dis- 
trict, it is found in large quantities in the lands of a village called 
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. r< Loha Agree.” This iron is much valued for its softness and 
i malleability. Gold is washed from some of the rivers. There 
k are diamond washings at Heerakoond and at Wyraghur in 
Chanda. The coal may turn out to be of considerable economic 
,‘mportance. The best of all the Nerbudda localities seems to 
■>e Mopanee on the Seta River, where the four seams give an 
aggregate of 20 feet of coal. The coal near Oomrait, which lies 
hlose to the surface with a very slight dip, has already been be- 
gun to be mined by Mr. Stanbrough. 

Of the Survey we have already spoken. Four celebrated 
fairs are held on the banks of the Nerbudda, one near the 
'Marble Rocks of Jubbulpore, one near Nursingpore, one at 
-Gurrakota, and one near Hoshungabad. All these have 
.largely increased under British rule. Other fairs are also 
.held, one on the banks of the Wyngunga in the Sautpoora 
JHills, one in the Chutteesghur plateau, one on the banks 
lof the Wurda, near the cotton mart of Arvce, and one near 
||Chanda. The most remarkable of the historical remains are 
phose at Eamnuggur near Mundla ; at Jubbulpore ; at Bhera 
phaut, near the Marble Rocks ; at Chowraghur in the Nursing- 
“*>ore District ; at Rahutghur in the Saugor District ; and at 
Kheela in the Baitool District ; at Ghunsore in the Seonee Dis- 
trict ; at Deoghur in the Chindwarra District ; at Ramteek and 
Katolee in the Nagpore District ; at Ruttunpore in the Belas- 
pore District; at Chanda, Bullarpore and Bhanduk in the 
Chanda District ; at Budrachellum on the Godavery ; in the 
heart of the wilderness of the Bustar State. 

Hospitals and Dispensaries. — 2S,4 15 out-door and 3,029 in- 
door patients were relieved at a cost of Rs. 14,941, of which 11s. 
1,901 were contributed. There were only 4,204 cases of suc- 
cessful vaccination. 


THE INCOME TAX IN THE NORTH-WESTERN 
PROVINCES. 

1800-61. 

Mr. G. H. M. Batten, Secretary to the Sudder Board of 
Revenue, submits carefully tabulated returns shewing the 
operations of the Income-tax Act in 1860-61. On 17th 

G 
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December 1862 he is informed that Government, no less than 
the Sudder Board of Revenue, are greatly indebted to him 
for the labor and the care bestowed upon the compilation of 
these elaborate Tables. The number of tax -payers whose re- 
turns were accepted as correct was 14,651 who returned an 
income of Rs. 1,11,59,891 bearing a tax of Rs. 3,96,334. The 
number surcharged was 1,60,344, they returned themselves at 
an income of Rs. 2,79,72,773, bearing a duty of Rs. 8,10,670. 
The Assessors considered that their true income was Rupees 
7,88,09,405, bearing a duty of Rupees 25,52,302. The number 
who failed to give in returns was 23,092, and their income was 
computed at Rs. 1,09,01,267, bearing a duty of Rs. 3,63,266. 
The Assessors’ Abstracts therefore shewed 1,98,087 persons with 
an income assessed at Rs. 10,08,70,563, bearing a tax of Rupees 
33,11,902. As a rule, the Collectors accepted the Assessors’ 
computations as correct, leaving the parties who objected to 
prove their case in the subsequent stages of the assessment. 
On the whole, however, a slight modification was made, and 
there remained a preliminary assessment by the Collectors of 
.1,96,082 persons charged on an income of Rs. 10,11,79,059 with 
duties amounting to Rs. 33,25,314. Of every 100 persons as- 
sessed — 


7'4 were assessed in accordance with their returns. 

80'9 were surcharged. 

11*7 were assessed in default of their returns. 

Of every 100 Rupees assessed under each Schedule and un- 
der the three taken together — 



Under Schedule I. 

Under 

Schedule 

11. 

Under 

Schedule 

IV. 

Under 
the three 
taken to- 
gether. 

There were assessed on 1 






persons whose returns j- 
were accepted, ... ) 

Rupees 

20-2 

87 

346 

12 

There were assessed on ) 
persons surcharged, [ 
There were assossed on \ 

Rupees 

and 

70-9 

79 -6 

558 

77 

persons who neglect- > 
ed to give in returns, ) 

Rupees 

89 

1T7 

96 

11 

Total Rupees, . .. 



100 

100 

100 

IOC 
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■> The percentage of surcharge on the second class was as fol- 
lows : — 

* 

Schedule I. Schedule II. Schedule IV, Total. 

94 297 46 215 

By this is meant that to every 100 Rupees of duty under Sche- 
dule I., chargeable according to the returns of those persons 
~|who were surcharged, Rupees 94 were added by the Assessors, 
hnd so on Tor each Schedule. Thus, on the whole, the returns 
of these persons were more than trebled by the Assessors. Of 
,1,80,229 persons served with notices of charge and surcharge, 
'94,971 did not appear to make objections, 54,231 objected with- 
out success, and 31,027 obtained a modification of the prelimi- 
nary assessment on them. The entire amount let off was Ru- 
pees 4,07,491. Of every 100 persons charged or surcharged 
by the Assessors 527 made no objections, 301 objected to no 
purpose, and 17*2 obtained a diminution of the assessment. On 
every 100 Rupees which had been assessed on the persons sur- 
charged or charged in default of returns, the following amounts 
were let off under each Schedule : — 

Schedule I. Schedule II. Schedule III. Total. 

Rupees 2*2 11*5 3 Rupees 14. 

1,88,183 parties were finally assessed with duties, amounting 
,o Rupees 32,81,016. Besides this there were lump assessments 
it Allahabad and Benares, amounting to Rupees 2,03,700, 
giving a total tax in the North-Western Provinces of Rupees 
31,84,716. 

Of every 100 persons assessed 26*9 were assessed at 
tupecs 4, and 2 8 8 above Rupees 4 and less than Rupees 6, 
nd so on. Altogether 757 per cent, were assessed at less than 
iupees 10, that is, on incomes of less than Rupees 500, and as 
he results for the year 1861-62 arc probably much the same, 
bis number shews the percentage who are relieved by Act 
’VI. of 1862, from future taxation. The assessment on the 2 
er cent, class amounted to Rupees 7,50,417, out of Rupees 
2,81,016, and probably the same proportion obtained in the 
ump assessments. Hence only about 23 per cent, of Revenue 
as been sacrificed with a relief of 75 per cent, of the payers, 
'he cost of raising the tax was Rupees 1,97,820-8-3, or 5J per 
3nt. of the Revenue of which 4J is due to establishment, and 
per cent, to contingencies. Adding the cost of printing the 
G2 
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total charges were Rupees 2,64,966-15-4, or 7‘6 per cent, on the 
revenue. This result is satisfactory. 

The rate of taxation per 1000 persons was Rupees 
124-9-8, per square mile Rupees 31-9-11, and per Rupees 
1000 of Land Revenue, Rupees 84-7-11. The average 
rate of assessment under Schedule I. .per party, was Ru- 
pees 6-15-0, under Schedule II., Rupees 13-4-3, and under 
the two Schedules taken together Rupees 16-4-2. The 
highest case under Schedule I. was Rupees 18,988, repre- 
senting an income of nearly Rupees 4,75,000. This was in 
the Benares district and is no doubt the case of the Maharajah. 
The highest case under Schedule II. was Rupees 7,608, repre- 
senting an income of Rupees 1,90,200. This occurred in the 
Mirzapore district. The highest case under both Schedules 
taken together was Rupees 8,000 on an income of Rupees 
2,00,000 which occurred in the Muttra district, and no doubt 
represents the assessment on the Muttra Bankers, the well 
known firm of the Seth family. Under Schedule IV., the as- 
sessment on official Salaries, Pensions, &c., was Rupees 
3,24,130-12-9, and on the servants of private Companies, Ru- 
pees 26,017-1-11. The actual collections up to the 31st 
July last after deducting refunds amounted to Rupees 
31,65,025, out of a preliminary assessment under Section 52, of 
Rupees 33,25,314, in which latter sum, however, periodical 
assessments under Schedules III. and IV., made at the time of 
audit or payment, are not included. This may be considered on 
the whole satisfactory when it is remembered that the assess- 
ment alluded to is that made before the parties were informed 
of the amount assessed on them, and before they had an oppor- 
tunity of making objections. 
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Statement shewing the distribution of the duties Asscsse l under Act XXXII. of 

Province* for the 

j SClil'iOU'lJflT 


Names of Occupations. 

i 

0 « 

U to _ 

i-sl 

, 3 su« 
- A 

Total a- 
mount of 
assess- 

Average per 
party. 

H ighest a- 
mount as- 
sessed on 
any one 
party. 

1 Bankers and money-lenders,... 

2 Ketail dealers in grain, spices and gro 

ceridh, bankers of gram, manufactur 

* 

Its As 

.Ills. A. P 

Its. As. 

■ 2706 

146919 1 

5 5 6 1( 

1258 u 

ers of native spirits, 

2578] 

35836 

1 6 

209 14 

3 Sugar-makers, 

2831: 

25463 

8 15 10 

1431 5 

4 Cloth merchants, general dealers, 

464( 

16116 U 

3 7 6 

437 1 

5 Copper dealers and braziers, . 

1017 

1391 

1 5 10 

54 0 

6 Gold-smiths, jewellers and dealers in 





bead ornaments,... 

1382 

763 15 

0 8 10 

24 0 

7 Confectioners and sweet -meat sellers, 

1216 

1871 7 

1 8 7 

29 4 

8 Sellers of tobacco and betel-leaf, . . 

582 

553 9 

0 15 2 

95 3 

9 Oil-men and torch-bearers, .. 

1 10 Green grocers, fruit-sellers, gardeners 

996 

529 0 

0 8 5 

18 4 

and dealers in vegetables, .. 

359 

446 12 

1 3 10 

20 0 

11 Washermen, 

27 

17 7 

0 hi 4 

2 0 

12 Artisans, including carpenters, black- 
smiths, iron -smiths, masons, bow- 
makers, drum-makers, farriers, paint- 




era, dealers in lac and glass orna- 





ments, tin-men, grinders, polishers 
( of metals and weapons, ... 





338 

662 13 

0 12 7 

33 8 

13 Potters, and brick-makers, ... 

14 Provisioned, butchers, bakers, pig- 

156 

93 1 

0 9 9 

7 0 

dealers, sheep-feeders, and ghee- 





makers, butter-men, 

15 Weavers, darners, dyers, cotton-clean- 

959 

1041 10 

1 1 4 

257 8 




ers and dealers, ... 

1147 

1217 2 

1 0 11 

57 9 

16 Dealers in leather and leather-goods, 




shoemakers, 

451 

623 10 

,1 5 11 

60 0 

17 Servants, barbers, porters, tailors, wa- 
ter-carriers, common laborers, grass- 





cutters and sweepers, 

1248 

2580 11 

2 1 1 

89 0 

18 Manufacturers, as paper-makers, tent- 
makers, basket-makers and felt- 





makers, ... < _ ••• 

159 

337 11 

2 1 11 

48 0 

19 Singers, dancers, musicians and recit- 
ers of poetry, ... 





639 

1231 7 

1 14 10 

99 13 

20 Carters, camel-drivers and donkey-men, 

692 

787 7 

1 2 2 

28 0 

2 1 Saltpetre manufacturers and fire- work- 





makers, 

184 

614 14 

3 5 5 

93 4 

22 Boat-meD, 

354 

574 0 

1 9 11 

22 4 

23 Fowlers and dealers in game, 

2 

1 9 

0 12 6 

1 0 

24 Dealers in fire-wood, timber and bam- 





boos, ... 

452 

1268 9 

2 12 10 

120 0 

25 Physicians, dealers in medicine and 





Bcents, 

26 Agriculturists, ... 

269 

596 13 

2 3 6 

32 8 

30008 4 

80454 14 1 

6 0 2 

18988 0 

27 Miscellaneous, 

9985 

65259 8 

6 8 6 

3594 0 

Totat,, ... 1 

.13438 7 

87257 6 

6 15 0 

18988 0 
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18G0, on the various classes of the community, in all the Dhisions of the iV. IV 
year 18 60-61. 


r 

SCHEDULE 11. 


TOTAL. I 

Number of 
parties as-j 
seesed. | 

x o r a l a- 
mouut of 
assess- 
ments. 

Average per 
party. 

Highest a- 
mount a3 
sessed on 
any one 
party. 

Number oi 
parties as- 
sessed. 

Total a- 
mount of 
assess- 
ments. 

1 Average per 
party. 

Highest a- 
mount as- 
sessed on 
any one 
party. 


Hs. As. 

Els. A. P. 

Us. As. 


Hs. As. 

Rs A. 

P. 

li«. As. 

41675 

571187 8 

20 14 

5 

7608 0 

42234 

1018107 7 

24 1 

8 

8000 0 

45874 

410540 0 

8 15 

2 

2000 0 

46220 

446376 9 

9 in 

6 

2035 12 

2985 

55787 1 

18 11 

0 

800 0 

3458 

8l25t> 5 

23 7 

11 

1431 5 

9442 

2331ll 4 

24 11 

0 

3400 0 

9542 

>49228 0 

26 1 

10 

3500 0 

1910 

19472 11 

10 3 

1 

173 14 

1922 

20863 12 

10 13 

8 

191 11 

3376 

20446 15 

6 0 10 

146 0 

3411 

21210 14 

6 3 

5 

153 15 

2594 

18936 14 

7 4 

9 

120 o 

2717 

20808 5 

7 10 

6 

120 0 

1170 

7836 6 

6 11 

1 

121 13 

1173 

8389 15 

7 2 

5 

123 IS 

231< 

13591 1 

5 14 

1 

219 0 

2313 

14120 1 

6 1 

8 

219 0 

756 

4353 10 

5 12 

1 

205 11 

758 

4800 6 

6 5 

3 

220 0 

87 

451 4 

5 2 

11 

50 0 

87 

468 11 

5 6 


50 0 

2560 

18488 5 

7 3 

6 

150 0 

2562 

19151 2 

7 7 

7 

150 0 

454 

2131 0 

5 5 

8 

32 12 

455 

2526 1 

5 8 

9 

32 12 

2736 

19171 4 

7 0 

1 

1325 8 

2765 

20212 11 

7 4 

11 

1583 0 

2341 

18917 3 

8 1 

G 

182 12 

2358 

20194 5 

8 9 

0 

186 9 

1171 

8576 0 

7 5 

2 

792 o 

1179 

9199 10 

7 12 

10 

80O 0 

2208 

21071 9 

9 8 

g 

! 260 8 

2324 

23652 4 

10 2 

10 

260 8 

432 

7224 3 

16 11 


i 1440 0 

| 

■| 434 

7561 14 

17 6 

9 

1440 0 

1393 

13076 1? 

9 6 


l' 90» 3 

i 1403 

14308 4 

10 3 

2 

1000 0 

2267 

16146 If 

7 1 

11 228 C 

i 

1 2271 

16934 6 

7 7 

3 

230 2 

1 

494 

8848 ; 

r 17 H 


h 640 C 

; 500 

9463 5 

18 14 

9 

640 6 

831 

8097 1 

l 9 11 

1< 

j; i6o c 

; 849 

8671 1 

10 3 

4 

160 0 

12 

! 112 15 

l 9 6 


4 23 t 

) 12 

114 5 

9 8 

6 

28 0 

S2i 

> 10767 ' 

4 12 15 


E) 680 

) 853 

12035 13 

14 1 

9 

© 

o 

o 

CO 

53? 

5 5207 ' 

1 9 12 


3 170 

l 537 

’ 6803 14 

10 12 11 

170 2 

16411 

L 179761 1 

3 10 16 

3! 3312 

5 31<>38 

1 660216 7 

21 4 

4 

18988 0 

1544( 

) 159467 i: 

110 5 


3i 1261 

) 17417 

' 224727 3 

12 14 

£ 

3594 0 

16229- 

I 

la 

1 13 4 


3| 7608 

) 180795 

! 2940397 1 

16 4 


18988 0 
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Bengal— Civil Justice. 


ADMINISTRATION OF BENGAL. 

1861-62. 

Justice. — Civil — As the new Limitation Law came into ef- 
fect on 1st January 1862 the number of cases instituted rose 
from 88,684 in 1860 to 275,188 in 1861. The Civil Code great- 
ly increased the promptness of the procedure, and diminished 
the number of false cases, as will be seen from these figures. 

Results of cases decided on their demerits. 

Years. For Plaintiff. For Defendant. 
Before the introduction ( 1858 38,555 18,469 

of the Code ( 1859 40,704 20,441 

After the introduction J 1860 60,070 21,763 

of the Code 1 1861 125,873 35,794 

The increase in the number of bond cases and suits arising out of 
commercial transactions during the past few years has been 
most remarkable. In 1856, the year before the mutiny, there 
were 56,019 suits of this description instituted in the Courts ; 
in 1860 there were 73,778 suits ; and during the past year the 
number rose to 240,769. In the non-regulation districts 13,906 
cases were instituted against 14,698 the previous year. Of 
suits actually decided on trial 8,556 were given in favor of the 
Plaintiff, and 2,194 in favor of Defendant. In all the courts in 
Bengal proper, except Small Cause and Revenue, the value of 
the property litigated was about 15£ millions sterling. In the 
Calcutta Small Cause Court the work done was 

1859-60. 1860-61. 1861-62. 

Number of cases insti- 
tuted 32,287 31,777 33,224 

Value of property under 

litigation £93,500 £97,893 £111,941 

The receipts amounted to £16,110, and the expenses to £10,911, 
leaving a clear surplus of £5,199 at the credit of Government. In 
the 15 Small Cause Courts established in the Mofussil during 
several months of the year 28,049 suits were instituted of which 
25,416 were decided. The amount from Stamps and Fees was 
Rs. 2,16,185. 

Criminal . — The number of persons tried for criminal offences 
during the year was 1,22,619, viz., 1,10,722 in the Regulation 
Provinces, and 11,897 in the Non-Regulation Provinces. Of 
these 81,533 persons were either punished by Magisterial Offi- 
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cers or committed to the Sessions, while 38,010 were acquitted, 
including those who were discharged without being put upon 
their trial. An analysis of the crimes for whicli the offenders in 
the Regulation Provinces were tried, shews that a very small 
proportion were of a heinous nature. 

Crimes. Number of Persons tried, 

1. Murder, Wounding with intent to kill, and 


2. 

Culpable Homicide 

Dacoity ... 

1,859 

2,313 

3. 

Highway Robbery ... 

240 

4. 

Burglary, Theft, and Cal tie-stealing 

11,682 

5. 

Child-stealing 

23 

6. 

Receiving stolen property .... ... 

449 

7. 

Affrays and Riots 

1,354 

337 

8. 

Arson (including Incendiarism) ... 

9. 

Forgery and Perjury 

973 

ioi 

Counterfeiting Coin ... 

35 

n. 

Rape 

193 

12. 

Other Miscellaneous offences of a trivial cha- 
racter... 

91,264 

1,10,722 


In the Regulation districts 47 were sentenced to death, 194 
to transportation, 3 to imprisonment for life, 10 to between 16 
and 21 years, 1,106 to between 3 and 16 years, 3,028 to between 
6 months and 3 years, and 11,732 to less than 6 months. The 
number flogged was 1,371, dismissed from office 1>970 and re- 
leased on security or simply fined 51,969. 

Police . — The new system of Civil Constabulary, as a substitute 
for the mixed civil and military police, was introduced par- 
tially. The following force was sanctioned : — 

Rupees. 


1 Inspector-General ... 

8 Deputy Inspectors- General of different grades 
25 District Superintendents ditto 

90 Assistant Superintendents ditto 

521 Native Inspectors ... 

741 Ditto Sub-Inspectors 
741 Ditto Overseers 
24,700 Privates 

For Clothing, Arms, and other Contingencies 


3,000 

8,800 

14,900 

25.000 
51,240 
15,067 

8,892 

1,72,200 

32.000 


3,31,099 

Or per year, Rs. ... 39,73,188 

An Inspector General of Constabulary was appointed at once 
on a salary of Rupees 2,500, with three Deputy Inspectors Ge- 
neral, whose Divisions correspond with the Commission erships 

H 
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or Civil Divisions of Patna, Bhaugulpore, and Assam. On the 
1st January 1862 the strength of the Military Police Battalions 
consisted of fifty-five European Officers and 9,468 Natives of all 
ranks. The number of persons who passed through the hands 
of the Calcutta and Suburban Police was 5,185, and of these 
4,186 were convicted. The value of property robbed and stolen 
was Rupees 58,000, out of which Rupees 19,000, or nearly one- 
third was recovered. With a view to* facilitate the prosecution 
of cases an additional Magisterial Officer for the Suburbs was 
located at Sealdah. The Magisterial establishments were revis- 
ed and a saving of Rs. 36,525 effected. 

Jails. — The number of prisoners in custody was 66,526, of 
whom 1,782 were females. Of the whole 49,667 were admitted 
during the year. The entire cost was Rs. 5,61,924-12-9 or an 
average of Rs. 33-7-10 each. The average has steadily risen from 
1815-16 when it was 11s. 26-4-10 to 1858-59 when it was Ks. 
43-9-4. Of the whole prisoners 14,888 were sentenced to labour. 
Of these 204 were engaged in the Alipore Jail press, 8,743 in 
ordinary manufactures, 348 hired by departments, 143 by the 
Public Works Department ; 769 were employed on miscellaneous 
work, 104 on the roads, 142 as jail guards, and 1,732 as jail ser- 
vants ; 1,488 were excused labour in Sundays and holidays, 923 
were sick and 292 inefficient from age. The net profits of the 
year were Rs. 2,05,458, or Rs. 13,327 more than last year. The 
Jails which contributed most towards this outturn were those of 
Hooglily, Alipore, and Jessore, in the two first of which the 
profits from manufacture more than covered the cost of all the 
prisoners in custody. At Jessore each handicraftsman earned 
more than he cost. The net cost of the prisoners was Rs. 
1,07,850. The Return made to the State from the Jail Depart- 
ment, therefore, was about four-fifths of the expenditure incur- 
red, which shews that eveu now, without Central Jails, the 
Prisons of the Lower Provinces are nearly self-supporting. The 
number ef deaths during the year was 1,535 to 2,440 of the 
preceding year. Of 49,667 prisoners admitted in the year only 
578 were fairly educated, only 3,508 males and 5 females could 
read and write, and 45,576 were altogether ignorant. The num- 
ber of prisoners that escaped was 211. Of this number 110 
were re-captured, the cost of their re-apprehension amounting 
to Rupees 1,304. 

Legislation. — On 17th January 1862 a Proclamation called 
into existence the Council of the Lieutenant Governor of Ben- 
gal for 'making Laws and Regulations. The first meeting took 
place on the 1st of February, and the Council continued to 
meet regularly every Saturday from that date up to the 3rd of 
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May, when it was adjourned sine die. The Councillors nomi- 
nated by the Lieutenant Governor and approved of by the Go- 
vernor General, consisted of four official European Gentlemen, 
four unofficial European Gentlemen, and four Native Gentle- 
men, two of whom were official ; the provision of the Law, which 
required one-third of the Councillors to be non-official, being 
thus fully compiled with. J he following Acts were passed du- 
ring the Session. 

Act 1. of 1862. — An Act to enforce the hoisting of Signals of 
the names of Vessels passing Signal Stations established on the 
River fiooghly and the branches thereof. — Received the assent 
of the Governor General on the 14th April 1862. 

Act II. of 1862. — An Act to amend Act XLII. of 1860, for 
the establishment of Courts of Small Causes beyond the local 
limits of the jurisdiction of the Supreme Courts of Judicature 
established by Royal Charter. — Received the assent of the Go- 
vernor General on the 14th April 1862. 

Act III. of 1862. — An Act to amend Act XL of 1859, to im- 
prove the Law relating to sales of land for arrears of Revenue 
in the Lower Provinces under the Bengal Presidency. — Receiv- 
ed the assent of the Governor General on the 21st April 1862. 

Act IV. of 1862. — An Act for the better enforcement of disci- 
pline in the Great Jail at Calcutta. — Received the assent of the 
Governor General on the 1st May 1862. 

Act V. of 1862. — An Act to provide for the periodical survey 
of Steam Vessels ift the Port of Calcutta, — Received the assent 
of the Governor General on the 1st May 1862. 

Act VI. of 1862. — An Act to amend Act X. of 1859, to amend 
the Law relating to the recovery of Rent in the Presidency of 
Fort William in Bengal. — Received the assent of the Governor 
General on the 1st May 1862. The most important provisions 
of the Act arc (1), those by which damages to the amount of 
23 per cent, on the rent decreed may be awarded to the plain- 
tiff in any case in which the defendant has, without reasonable 
cause, refused or neglected to pay the amount due ; (2), those 
by which a plaintiff who improperly institutes a suit may be 
ordered to pay to the defendant by way of compensation a sum 
not exceeding 25 per cent, on the amount sued for ; (3), those 
by which any Ryot whose tender of payment of rent has been 
refused may deposit the amount tendered in the Collector’s Of- . 
fice ; if it be all that he admits to be due, such deposit will have 
the effect of a payment to the landlord, who is bound to proceed 
within six months for the enforcement of any. further claim for 
rent accrued due prior to the date of the deposit ; (4), those by 
which the Law is amended as to the measurement of lands in . 
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cases in which the lands cannot be identified and the Ryots 
absent themselves ; (5), those which make fees to Agents and 
Mooktears chargeable as costs of suit. 

Act VII. of 1862. — An Act to repeal Section XXX. of Regu- 
lation II., lb 19, for modifying the provisions contained in the 
existing Regulations regarding the resumption of the revenue 
of lands held free of assessment under illegal or invalid tenures, 
and for defining the right of Government to the revenue of lands 
not included within the limits of estates for which a settlement 
has been made. — Received the assent of the Governor General 
on the 1st May 18 62. 

Act VIII. of 1862. — An Act to improve the system of Zemin- 
dary Dawks in the Provinces subject to the Government of Ben- 
gal. — Received the assent of the Governor General on the 8th 
May 1862. 

Revenue. — Land . — The aggregate results of the year, as com- 
pared with those of four previous years, shew a steady increase 
in the current demand : — 


Years. 

Total, includ- 
ing arrear 
demand. 

Collections. 

Remissions. 

Balances. 

| 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1810-47 ... 

3,91,66,07G 

3,52,08,488 

4,98,185 

34,59,403 

1851-52 ... 

3 99,98,282 

3,50,61,009 

3,23,172 

49,11,011 

1856-57 

3,98,21,502 

3,63,70,224! 

L- 

OO 

i-T 

32,93 751 

1860-01 

4,03,82,179 

3,71,31,041 

1,48,903 

31,01,035 

1861-02 ... 

4,04,95,558 

; 

3,09,70,020 

1,73,081 

33,51,848 


The institutions of Rent suits under Act X. of 1859 were 
1,38,940 against 60,279 of the previous year. Of the whole 
number of institutions of the Lower Provinces, no less than 
36,339 were in the Districts of Nuddca and Jessore, which, from 
circumstances originating in the Indigo disputes, are virtually 
undergoing the process of re-settlement under the operation of 
the Rent Law, .nearly every tenant’s right being subject to a 
judicial decision. Government Khas Mehals, to the number of 
2,090 with a judder Jurnina of Rs. 6,10,536, were sold for Rs. 
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56,66,519 or nine times the Jumma. Of waste lands under the 
old Darjeeling and Assam Rules forty-eight Grants embracing 
an area of 1,24,850 beegahs were settled under the old Hules on 
a present Jumma of Rupees 555-11-10, and an eventual maxi- 
mum Jumma of Rupees 37,769-5, and 6,912 acres were sold 
outright and commuted to freehold, the price realized amount- 
ing to Rupees 62,425-14-0. Numerous applications were re- 
ceived during the year for the grant of Waste Lands in Assam 
and Darjeeling under the new Resolution of the Government of 
India of 17th October 1861 ; but the Rules for assigning the 
lands had not received the sanction of that Government up to 
the close of the year. The results of the resumption and set- 
tlement of Fisheries were that 1 46 Blocks were settled during 
the year for Rupees 9,284-12. Of 437 suits instituted under 
Regulation II. of 1819, 144 were decided in favor of Govern- 
ment. 


Customs . — The net Revenue realized from this source during 
the year amounted to Rupees 2,73,23,220 or £2,732,322, out of 
which the net collections of the Port of Calcutta alone were 
Rupees 2,69,72,377, or £2,697,237. The aggregate gross re- 
ceipts were Rupees 2,78,84,998, of which the receipts on account 
of Balt were Rupees 1,15,98,019. The Customs duty on Cotton 
Piece Goods was reduced on the 23rd of April, by Act XI. of 
1862, to 5 per cent., and on Twist to 3J percent. The duty 
on Tobacco was also reduced to 20 per cent, ad valorem , 
and on Malt Liquors to 2 annas per Imperial Gallon. The 
following Table exhibits the Import of those articles for the 
year under review, the preceding year, and 1851-52 : — 


Years. 

Cotton Piece 
Goods, valu- 
ed at 

Twist, valued 
at 

Tobacco. 

Maunds. 

Malt Liquors. 
Imperial 
Gallons. 


Its. 

Rs. 



■1851-52 ... 

3,21,11,967 

90,79,043 

3,814 

6,58,412 

1860-61 ... 

( 5,54,27,380 

1,03,29,414 

4,033 

5,71,892 

1861-62 ... 

5,19,43,037 

80,24,137 

2,184 

9,16,645 




02 Bengal — Salt Revenue. 

A specific duty of 2 Rupees per maund, imposed on exported 
Saltpetre from the year I860, has been a fruitful source of 
revenue. 


• 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Net duty. 


Tons. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1859-60 

25,271 

43,30,820 

2,92,265 

1860-61 

21,941 

59,73,708 

11,94,104 

1861-62 

i 

28,656 

77,99,957 

i 15,58,376 

! i 

i 


The entire executive administration of Customs was vested in 
the Collector. 

Salt . —There was a decrease in the clearance of Salt to the 
extent of 24,12,193 maunds, as compared with the results of the 
preceding year. The total quantity cleared during the year 
was 62,48,803 maunds, and the net revenue .Rs. 1,56,59,969. 
The trade underwent a marked charge as to its source of sup- 
ply, Liverpool salt displacing the local manufacture. 


1840-41 

1850-51 

1860-61 

1861-62 


Government Salt. 

Maunds. 

.. 40,72,534 
2V-3.101 
.. 45 58 540 
7,63.697 


Foreign Salt. 
Maunds 
5,73,998 
20,01,03 1 
30,59,759 
45,92,795 


This change has been viewed with great satisfaction by Go- 
vernment. No less than 19,88,875 maunds were imported from 
Asiatic Ports, — Kurrachee, Muscat, Jeddah, Madras, &c. This 
state of things has relieved Government of the responsibility of 
providing a considerable portion of the Salt hitherto manufac- 
tured at its Agencies, 

Opium . — The net revenue was Rs. 2,46,84,216. The net 
revenue from Abkary opium was Rs. 13,41,200. The increase of 
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the price from 4 to 5 Ks. a seer paid to the cultivator, and the 
making of advances for wells, greatly extended the cultiva- 
tion. 


Land engaged in Behav and Benares Agencies. 



Behav. 

Benares. 



Oude. 


Beegahs. 

Beegahs. 

Beegahs. 

1860-01 ... 

3,46,675 

1,40,758 

13,398 

1861-62 

4,20,871 

1,90,152 

28,410 

1 ! 

j j 

74,196 

49,:m 

15,012 

-- — 

— i 

— _ — 




Excise . — The net revenue was Ks. 4(1,82,028 of which Rs. 
34,07,234 were from spirits and drugs other than opium. This 
shews an increase of Rs 6,39,364," of which Rupees 2,91,652 
was from Opium, and Rupees 3,47,712 from other drugs and 
Spirits. The annual not Excise Revenue was in 1851-52 only 
Rupees 22,70,959 ; it has therefore more than doubled in the 
last decade. 


Stamps . — The gross receipts were Rs. 1,06,00,483, shewing an 
increase of Rs. 29,46,579 from the following sources : — 


Bengal 

N. W, Provinces 
Punjab 

Central Provinces 
Oude 

British Burmah 
Berar (Booldanah) 

Town of Calcutta 

Total 

Income-tax . The working of 


lh. A. P, 
55,27,531 8 6 

25,63,166 0 O 
9 53,1 13 7 0 
1,16,572 4 O 
2,75,704 2 0 
1,47,302 8 O 
24,328 2 6 
9,87,765 0 0 


.. 1,06,00,483 0 O 

Income Tax for the first 
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year of its imposition will be apparent from the following State* 
ment in round numbers 


The first Income Tax year yielded, ... Rs, 48,00,000 

Of which up to the close of this (financial) 

year there had been assessed . ... ,, 47 50,000 

Of this sum the Collecting Establishment 
have realized ... ... ... „ 44,25,000 

At a cost of ... ... ... ), 0,40,000 

Giving a net yield so far of .. „ 37,85.000 

And leaving a demand, say net ... ,, 3,25.000 

Which makes net yield of the first year’s Tax ,, 41,1 0,000 


The private Incomes assessed in the first year of the Tax were 
very nearly as follows : — 


Private Income Co.'s Us. 
4 Per Cent. 9,50,00,000 

2 „ ... 5 , 00 , 00,000 


Yielding Tax of Co.'s Rs. 
38,00,000 
10 00,000 


Total ... 14,50,00,000 


48,00,000 


The amount of official incomes assessed, and the assessment 
thereon during the same period, appear on an average calcula- 
tion to have been Rupees 1,04,90,020 and Rupees 3,94,233 res- 
pectively, The Income Tax came into operation from August 
1860, and the second year of the Tax, therefore, extends to the 
31st July 1862. The estimated revenue for this year is Rupees 
44,98,897. In Calcutta and its Suburbs the total assessments, 
from the commencement of the working of the Tax to the clos- 
ing of the financial year under review, amounted to Rupees 
19,45,155, and the total collections to Rupees 15,66,299. 


Finance. — The following statement embraces the actual results 
of the first nine months, and the estimated results of the remain- 
ing three months. The total receipts amounted to Rupees 
14,13,23,500 or £14,132,350, while the total disbursements were 
Rupees 4,90,34,100, leaving a surplus of Rupees 9,22,89,400 
or £9,228,940. The surplus Revenue in 1859-60 was Rupees 
8,84,83,100, and in 1860-61 Rupees 9,66,74,800, so that, while 
the results of the year under review are more favorable than 
those of 1859-60 by Rupees 38,06,300, they exhibit a falling off 
in comparison with the results of 1860-61 to the extent of 
Rupees 43,85,400. 
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Heads of Service. 

1859-60. 

1860-61, 

1861-62. 

Revenue. 

Rupees. 

Rupees. 

Rupees. 

Land Revenue 

3,75,89,700 

3,86,26,900 

4,13,07,000 

Saver and Miscellaneous , 

3,47,400 

4,50,300 

3,80,000 

Excise 

40,42,600 

44,40,600 

56,78,900 

Assessed Taxes . 

18,77,800 

63,75,700 

( imports 

1,18,43,200 

1,06,08,800 

94,72,100 

Customs < Exports 

21,70,900 

34,53,200 

38,42,000 

(.Balt imported . 

68,27,600 

01,39,500 

1,50,20,500 

Salt . . . ■ • - • l 

1,30.53,400 

1,97,77,000 

58,57,200 

Opium . # 

4,31,14,800 

4,19,98,500 

3,91,70,900 

stamps . ... 

30,57,700 

47,53,300 

66,84,300 

l’ost Offlco . . . . •• •• i 

Electno Telegraph 

Law and J ustice 

8,69,000 

10,81,500 

13,64,000 

Police ... 

1,00,800 

1,12,700 

2,61,500 

Ylint . 


Marine 

6,14,200 

17,61,100 

10,12,800 

Public Works 

Tributes 

Miscellaneous 

13,03,300 

16,58,700 

18,28,800 

7,75,600 

"7,97,700 

8,54,500 

Public Debt, Local Funds 

18,48,500 

21,60,100 

22,12,400 

Total Revenue 

12,76,54,700 

14,26,98,600 

14,13,23,500 

Expenditure. 

Allowances, Refunds, and Drawback 

3,83,600 

7,72,300 

13,49,100 

Land Revenue . 

Excise 

| 32,50,600 

32,17,200 

32,82,300 

Survey • , 

Assessed Taxes . 

2,37,600 

5,90,700 

Customs 

5,26.900 

6,86,400 

0,11,600 

Salt 

33,88,300 

43,20,400 

48,40,000 

Opium 

65,84,200 

88,12,200 

1,37,95,600 

Stamps 

1,68,500 

2,88,500 

2,43,100 

Post Office 

Electric Telegraph 

Superannuation Pensions 

' 1,04,600 

1,28,000 

"1,10,400 

Miscellaneous 

3,15,200 

17,100 

Contingencies, Special and Temporary 


39,000 

Allowances and Assignments under Treaties 
and Engagements 

16,40,000 

18,78,000 

17,19,700 

Allowances to District and Village Officers 

Miscellaneous 


" 23,200 

43,800 

Army ... .... 

Navy 

Works of Internal Improvement, &c. 

7,15,700 

io, 78, 700 

9, 39, f 00 

Public Works 

46,14,900 

62,13,600 

53,06,000 

Salaries and Expenses of Public Departments 

12,75,600 

14,25,809 

14,45,000 

Law and Justice 

51,73,800 

54,19,600 

53,23,600 

Police . 

88,20,700 

10,74,400 

36,94,400 

39,74,000 

Education 

11,35,809 

11,21,000 

Political Agencies, Ac. 

Superannuation and retired allowances 

4,76,900 

i 5,69,700 

4,83,000 

Marine 

45,27,600 

* 44,13,500 

8,80,400 

Miscellaneous ... 

1,00,900 

72,600 

J.2P.100 

Civil Contingencies 

2,01,700 

11,500 

3,65,900 

Public Debt, Local Funds . 

11,44,700 

14,14,600 

28,87,900 

Total Expenditure 

3,91,71,600 

4,60,23,800 

4,90,84,100 

Surplus .. 

8,84,83,100 

9,66,74,800 

9,22,89,400 
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Education. — While the Revenue amounted to j614,1 32,350, 
something less than £80,000 was devoted to Education, or 0-566 
per cent, of the Revenue. ' This sum distributed over a popula- 
tion of forty millions gives a charge on the State of less than a 
half-penny per head, instead of nearly 9 d. per head as in Eng- 
land. At the close of the year the number of Schools under 
Government inspection was 879, and the number of Scholars 
62,895, as under : — 


Schools and Colleges under inspection. 

No. of Schools. 

No of Pupils. 

Government Institutions. 





Colleges, General and Professional .. 

9 


1,425 


English Schools 

45 


7,417 


Anglo-Vernacular School ... 

7 


321 


Vernacular Schools 

183 

244 

10,233 

19,390 

Aided and> other Schools under 





PRIVATE MANAGEMENT. 





English Schools, (including School of 





Industrial Art) 

35 


5,256 


Anglo-Vernacular Schools ... 

108 


6,800 


Vernacular Schools 

275 


12,138 


Girls’ Schools 

15 

433 

530 

24,814 

Indigenous Vernacular Schools under 





improvement in Central and South- 





Eastern Divisions 

202 

202 

8,685 

8,695 



879 


52,895 


These figures give approximately one School to a population 
of 45,506, and one Scholar to a population of 756. The net 
charges of the Department for the year were estimated at Ru- 
pees 7,79,748, the cost to the State for each Scholar amounting 
to Rs. 14-11-10. For the Entrance Examination of the Cal- 
cutta University there were 971 candidates of whom 436 passed. 
Of these 26 were schoolmasters, 12 private students, 75 from 
independent and 51 from aided institutions, and 272 from 
Government Institution. For the First Examination in Arts 
there were 154 candidates of whom 13 passed in the 1st and 16 
in the 2nd division. The number of candidates for the B. A. 
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examination was 34, of whom 24 passed. The number of can- 
didates for the Degree of B. L. was 13, all of whom were suc- 
cessful ; and the number of candidates for the Degree of L. L. 
16, of whom 10 were successful. The Degree of Doctor of Me- 
dicine was conferred this year for the first time. It was obtain- 
ed by Baboo Chunder Coomar Dey, a former pupil of the Cal- 
cutta Medical College. For the first preliminary examination 
in Medicine and Surgery 33 candidates presented themselves, 16 
of whom were successful ; and at the final or Degree examina- 
tion seven candidates were successful out of 17. For the Degree 
of L. C. E. there were 18 candidates, of whom 14 passed. The 
number of Schools receiving Grants-in-aid from Government 
was 319, the aggregate amount of the' grants being Rupees 
8,641 per mensem, or in round figures £10,369 per annum. 

Public Works. — A sustained attempt was made to introduce 
the contract system, and it promised to be a success. The col- 
lections on the Circular Canals and on Tolly’s Nullah, exclusive 
of fisheries, fines, forfeitures, &c., amount to Rupees 3,92,123, 
shewing an aggregate increase of Rupees 26,762 over the collec- 
tions of 1860-61, and a progressive increase since 1854-55. The 
number of boats that entered those Canals was 234,824, com- 
pared with 220,067 boats in 1860-61. The gross collections on 
the three Nuddea rivers during the year amounted to Rupees 
2,93,226. The expenditure on Public Works amounted to 
Imperial Works ... ... ... Rs. 31,48,895 

Local Works ... ... ... „ 3,42,173 

Establishments ... ... ... „ 12,47,787 

Total Expenditure ... ... „ 47,38,855 

Unclassified expenditure by public works officers ... 6 lakhs. 

Expenditure by civil officers ... ... 3 „ 

Total ... ... 9 lakhs. 

The establishments amounted to 2161 per cent, of the whole 

expenditure. About 12 lakhs of Rupees more were expended 
from local funds by civil officers of which 4 lakhs were ap- 
plied to the construction of Railway Feeders, and 8 lakhs to the 
maintenance of local roads, making the total expenditure on 
public works of all classes about 68£ lakhs of Rupees during the 
year. This total expenditure bears the following proportion to 
the population, revenue, and extent of territory in Bengal : — 
Rupees 170 per 1,000 of Population. 

„ 48 „ 1,000 of Revenue. 

f j, 2,700 „ 1,000 square miles of territory. 

I 2 
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The outlay on public works was thus expended 
Military works ... ... ... Rs, 5,70,534 

Civil works of State ... ... ... „ 7,76,449 

Public improvements (chiefly communications) „ 21,44,085 
or in the proportion nearly of 16, 2 i, and 66 per cent. 

The Amalgamated District Roads Fund amounted to Rs. 
12,12,395, which was devoted to Railway feeders and roads. 

Calcutta Municipality. — The main sewer of the Drainage 
works was completed from the Hooghly to the temporary pump- 
ing station at Entally. To April 1862 the cost of the works was 
Rs. 4,29,620, and the entire cost is estimated at Ks. 82,85,983. 
The supply of water is so important that Government allotted 
three lakhs of rupees from each of the two instalments received 
from the proceeds of the one per cent, income tax, and the 
sum of six lakhs of rupees was accordingly invested for the 
town of Calcutta, to which the Municipal Commissioners are able 
to add about two lakhs of rupees derived from the sum set apart 
for water. 

Railways. — East Indian . — The total amount earned by the 
East Indian Railway during the year 1861 amounted 
to ... ... ... Rs. 38,78,667 

The total expenses ... „ 19,54,648 

... 11s. 19,21,019 

18,801 
71,589 
17,04,498 

Total . 17,94,888 

The ordinary Merchandize earned amounted 
to ... ... Mds. 39,33,812 

Gross Receipts ... Rs. 10,49,109 

The Minerals carried amounted 
to ... ... Mds, 57,80,192 

Gross Receipts ... Rs. 9,97,721 

The number of persons killed during the year from accidental 
causes attending the working of the Railway was twenty-one, of 
whom three were passengers and eighteen were persons connect- 
ed with the Line. The number of persons injured was fifty-six, 
of whom fifty-two were employes and the others passengers. In 
the course of six years the Railway has engaged 261 Firemen in 
this country, of whom sixty- five have become Engine Drivers, 
and seventy-four others are in course of training for the same 
duty on the Running-Shed. 


Making the profits 

The number of passengers carried was — 
First Class 
Second Class 
Third Class 
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Eastern Bengal . — The works ou this Line of Railway pro- 
gressed well, but neither was the Line completed for opening by 
the end of the year, nor were the preparations of rolling stock 
sufficient to admit of the Railway being opened for Traffic by 
the 1st May 1862, as anticipated. 

South-Eastern . — The first Section of this Railway extending 
from Calcutta to Chappahatty, a distance of 15 miles, was open- 
ed for public Traffic on the 2nd of January 1862. 

Marine. — There were 59 Pilots on the Free List and 17 Li- 
censed Pilots. Orders were issued in which the receipt of a 
gratuity by a Pilot was prohibited on pain of dismissal, and at 
the same time 25 per cent, was added to the existing Pilotage 
dues, and the Pilots on the Free List, who had exchanged their 
salaries for earnings, were allowed 60 per cent, upon the aggregate 
amount of Pilotage levied, while Licensed Pilots were allowed 
50 per cent, of the Pilotage earned. Thirty-six salaried Officers 
joined the Free List since the promulgation of these orders. 
The number of Vessels which arrived at and left the Port during 
the year was 1,793, with a tonnage of 13,37,632 tons, being an 
increase of 1,42,267 tons over the previous year. The number of 
Vessels which grounded was 14, and the number of collisions also 
14. Twelve Pilots were tried during the year for various offen- 
ces, four of the trials being for drunkenness on duty. Of these 
three were found guilty and dismissed. There wore 4 Pilot 
brigs in commission and 5 light vessels. The Light Houses at 
False Point, Saugor, and Cowcolly were well maintained. The 
six Houses of Refuge on the sea -face of the Soonderbuns were 
visited during the year, repaired, and the provisions and water 
replenished. The Moorings in the Port are 182 in number, fixed 
and swinging, and extend from Mint Ghat to the end of Garden 
Reach. They were all carefully overhauled and found in good order. 
The number of seamen of all nations shipped through the Office 
during the year was 14,063, and the number of men discharged 
15,121. The number of Ships that resorted to the Office was 
612. The actual income of the Office was Rupees 24,065-8, and 
the expenditure Rupees 20,665-15-3, leaving a balance in favor 
of the Office of Rupees 3,399-8-9. The buoyage of the Mutlah 
was nearly completed, and the rates of Pilotage fixed at half those 
of the Hooghly. 

Miscellaneous. — Emigration . — Sixty ships sailed from Cal- 
cutta carrying 22,600 persons to eight different Colonies. The 
number of Emigrants in the preceding year was only 14,533. 
The following Table exhibits the departure and return of Emi- 
grants for the last five years. 
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Years. 

Departures, 

Returns. 

1857-58 ... . ... 

13,539 

26,672 

4,429 

1858-59 

5,626 

1859-60 

• 23,312 

3,226 

1860-61 

14,533 

, 1,778 

1861-62 

22,600 

1,710 


The rate of mortality in the case of the Emigrants sent to 
Mauritius during the year was only 1*6 per cent. ; in the case 
of the West India Emigrants, so far as information had been re- 
ceived, 3*88 per cent. ; and in the case of the Emigrants embark- 
ed for Re-union 5*13 per cent. ; the result in every case shewing 
a decreased mortality as compared with the previous year. The 
great mortality attending the system under which the Tea Plan- 
tations of Assam and Cacliar are supplied with laborers from 
Bengal attracted the serious attention of- Government. A Com- 
mittee reported on the matter and legislative action was to be 
taken. 

Medical . — The number of In-Patients in the Calcutta Medi- 
cal College Hospital during the year was 4,423, of whom 1,959 
were Christians, and 2,464 Natives. The rate of mortality 
amongst the former was 10 05 per cent., amongst the latter 
26*01 per cent., both rates being slightly in excess of those in 
1860, which were 9 70 and 22*83 per cent., respectively. In the 
Surgical Department there were 130 operations, and the percen- 
tage of deaths was only 11*53 to 17*93 of the previous year. 
The minor operations in the Out-Dispensary were 928 in num- 
ber. In the Midwifery Department there were no less than 131 
confinements, — much the largest number in any one year since 
the establishment of the Institution. The number of Patients 
treated in the Male Out-Dispensaries was 18,424 to 12,705 in 
1860 ; and in the Out-Dispensary attached to the Female Ward 
were treated 3,507 women and 3,097 children. The aggregate 
of In-door and out-Patients treated in the Plospital was 29,451. 
The total number of new Patients admitted in the Opthalmic 
Hospital during the year was 3,611, of whom 3,112 were Out- 
door and 499 In-door Patients. The number of old Out-door 
Patients on the books was 25,292, and of these 3,046 were Chris- 
tians, 17,045 Hindus, 5,008 Mahomedans, and 193 of other de- 
nominatiohs. The total number of Out-door Patients, old and 
new, was 28,404. In the native lunatic asylums of 929 patients 
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under treatment, 277 were cured and discharged and 117 died. A 
very dangerous Epidemic broke out during the year in some of 
the villages of the District of Hooghly, and throughout the Sub- 
Division of Baraset. The disease was a fever chiefly of the in- 
termittent type, complicated by affections of the Spleen or Liver, 
or Diarrhoea or Dysentery. It was generally attributed to the 
unusually large quantity of rain which had fallen during the 
previous season acting oii the very luxurious growth of vegeta- 
ble matter on all sides. Every possible step was taken to ad- 
minister relief. 


Calcutta Municipal Affairs .— The Income was 


House Rate collections ... 
Carriage and Horse Tax 
Cart Tax 


Rs. As. P. 
5,73,642 14 0 
67,385 9 0 
12,872 4 0 


6,53,900 1 1 0 

Other sources ... ... ... 2.2,125 6 11 


6,76,026 1 1 1 

Other receipts made up a total of Rs. 8,00,90540-5. Out 
of this amount Rupees 1,80,000 were set apart for the new 
Drainage Account, and Rupees 30,000 for the Water Supply 
Account. The rest, with the exception of a small balance of 
Rupees 3,311-0-2, was expended on account of the conservancy 
improvement of the Town. The amount of Lighting Rate collect- 
ed was Rupees 1,29,681-5-4 ; the total sum expended during the 
year for lighting the Town amounted to Rupees 1,11,2724-1. 
The number of lamps lighted with Gas was 941, leaving only 59 
to complete the 1,000 sanctioned by Government. 

Revenue Survey . — The work done in the Professional Branch 
of the Survey embraced an area of 10,262 square miles, of 
which 4,662 was Mouzahwar, and the rest (5,600 square miles) 
Topographical. The estimated expenditure for the entire work 
is Rupees 2,57,885, which gives an average of Rupees 25’2 
per square mile. The non-professional branch demarcated 
7,201 villages over an area of 3,508 square miles and cost Rs. 
1,87,036. 

Stationery was to be supplied by tenders. The amount bought 
in the year plus the stock was Rs. 6,13,508, or less by Rupees 
1,73,489 than the purchases, importations, and the stock of the 
preceding year. The value of Stationery issued was Rupees 
4,23,704, which also exhibits a reduction to the extent of Rupees 
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81,661 ; and the value of Mofussil purchases was Rupees 
1,91,705. 

The Indigo Districts . — In spite of precautions to prevent 
disturbances at sowing time there were a few specific acts of 
violence. In most of them the offenders were arrested and 
punished. There were also illegal assemblies in several places, 
but the prompt appearance of the Police put down these 
demonstrations in almost every case. The great difficulty was 
one alleged to be experienced by the Planter-Zemindars in the 
realization of their rents. Government directed the officers to 
give all assistance in the way of exportation and explanation, 
offered to assist Indigo Planters holding Talookdaree tenures 
with loans of money to save the tenures from sale for arrears of 
rent. Government endeavoured to persuade Planter-Zemindars 
to receive, and tlieir Ryots to pay, on account, where the 
only dispute between them was about the rate or amount of 
rent due ; and ordered a postponement of the demand for 
Revenue from any Planter-Zemindar who might satisfactorily 
establish that his efforts to collect the rents due to him had 
been unsuccessful. The Government of India remarked on the 
Reports of the two Special Commissioners who were deputed 
last year to the Indigo districts, that the principal object which 
it had in view in suggesting the appointment of a Special 
Commission had not been fully apprehended either by the 
local Government or the Special Commissioners, and that the 
success of the measure had accordingly been but partial. The 
object which the Government of India had primarily had in 
view was explained to be the permanent and final adjustment 
of differences between the Planter and the Ryot, to effect which 
another Special Commission was directed to be appointed. 
But this order was subsequently modified on its being explain- 
ed that, though Indigo was the origin of the differences, and 
was still, more or less directly, the main cause of misunderstand- 
ing, yet the form which they had now assumed was that of a 
general and vast enhancement of rents and eviction of Ryots in 
masses ; that the work to be accomplished was something ap- 
proaching to the re-settlement of the Districts where the excite- 
ment prevailed ; and that the only plan which was likely to 
succeed under such circumstances consisted rather in the 
appointment of an Officer to exercise the united powers of a 
Collector, Judge, and Commissioner in respect of all suits under 
Act X. of 1859, who could authoritatively settle the conflicting 
rights and interests of the parties at variance. The course 
suggested was approved by the Government of India, and was 
carried out by the appointment of two additional Officers, 
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Messrs. E. Jackson and C. H. Campbell, to exercise the powers 
indicated in the Districts of Nnddea and Jessore respectively. 
Defects in the practical working of Act X. of 1859 were remedied 
by the provisions of Act VI. of 1862. Instructions were issued 
to explain to the Ryots that the Government was not opposed 
to the cultivation of Indigo, nor desired to use its authority to 
force it. 


Tea Cultivation . — Returns from Assam shew that there were 
at the end of 1861 one hundred and sixty Plantations, held by 
sixty-two Companies and individuals. Four of the former are 
public bodies, viz., the Assam Company*, who have twenty- four 
Plantations in Seebsagur, Luckimpore, and Durrung ; the Jore- 
hauth Company, who have two Plantations in Nowgong ; the 
East India Company, who have seven Plantations in Seebsagur ; 
and the Lower Assam Company who have one Plantation in 
Kamroop. Of the private Companies, fifteen hold nineteen Plan- 
tations in Luckimpore, 'three hold five Plantations in Seebsagur, 
one holds four Plantations in Kamroop, and one holds one Plan- 
tation in Nowgong. The remaining Plantations are all in the 
hands of private persons, seventeen of whom are natives. Most 
of the Native Planters are in the Seebsagur and Luckimpore 
Districts, but there is a small Joint Stock Company of natives 
who have planted a few beegahs in Gowalparah, and one or two 
individuals are trying the cultivation in a small way in Kamroop 
also.. The following Statement exhibits the progress made : — 


J 
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The total area shewn to be under cultivation is 13,2 22 £ acres ; 
but, as many proprietors had not made any Returns of their 
present cultivation, it is believed by the Commissioner of the 
Province that the entire cultivated area amounts probably to 
not less than 16,000 acres. In Cachar there are thirty-one Tea 
Plantations, of which six had furnished no Returns to the 
Superintendent. The out-turn of the others for 1861 was esti- 
mated at 336,800 lbs. of Tea. The following Statement exhibits 
the working of the Factories which had sent in Returns to the 
Superintendent. The area under cultivation is shewn to be 
(5,077 acres, and the number of coolies employed 5,871, of whom 
3,609 were imported and 2,262 local. 


Number of 
Plantations. 

Number of 
Factories. 

Area under 
Cultivation. 

Out-turn of 
the year. 

Number of 
laborers 
employed. 

25 

37 | 

6,077 

lbs. 

j 3,36,800 

5,871 


Up to the date of the Superintendent’s Report no less than 
205 applications under the new rules for grants of land varying 
from 500 to 15,000 acres, had been recorded. At the time of 
drawing up the last year’s Report there were only fifty-two 
Europeans settled in Cachar. This year there are 110, most of 
whom arc Tea Planters. The amount expended every month 
by the Planters in the District is calculated at 50,000 Rupees, 
and the value of the Tea manufactured at 10 lakhs of Rupees. 
The advantages which the District is deriving from the intro- 
duction of what must soon be one of the chief staples of India, 
arc incalculable. It must be remembered that this is only the 
fifth year since Tea Planting was introduced into Cachar. The 
only drawback to success is the want of labor ; the only remedy 
for which is the importation of coolies from Bengal. 

In Darjeeling there were (he following tea and coffee estates. 
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Calcutta Botanic Gardens. 


Number of Planta- 
tions. 

Amount of land clear- 
ed. 

Amount of land ac- 
tually planted. 

Quantity of 
Manufacture 
in 1861. 

Probable yield 
in 1862. 

Number of laborers! 
employed. j 

Tea. 

Coffee. 

Tea. 

Coffee. 

30 

Acres. 

8,767^ 

Acres. 

5, 152| 

lbs. 

27,983 

lbs. 

8,200 

lbs. 

78,244 

lbs. 

2,460 

4,819 


Of the number of coolies employed about 4,000 are Ne- 
pqulese, 208 Lepelias and Bliooteahs, and the rest, people of the 
plains. Every aero of culturable land in the District had been 
applied for under the Resolution of 17th October 1861. 

Calcutta Botanic Gardens . — A scientific re-arrangement of 
living plants was determined to be made, and trees and plants 
were labelled. The distribution of plants and seeds was con- 
fined to a system of exchange with Scientific Establish- 
ments and contributors. The number of W ardian cases 
given away was 26, each containing an average of 25 plants ; 
and the number of packets of seeds exchanged was 60, each 
containing from 50 to 100 species. The gratuitous distri- 
bution of plants to private persons was confined to 549 speci- 
mens, the contributions received during the year consisted of 24 
cases of plants, and 80 packets of seeds. An annual grant of 
600 Rupees was made for the support of the valuable Her- 
barium attached to the Botanic Gardens, and the work of arrang- 
ing the Herbarium was pushed on w-itli vigor. An annual 
grant of 600 Rupees was sanctioned for the support and preser- 
vation of the extensive Library of Botanical Works attached to 
the Botanic Gardens, and a grant of 200 Rupees a year was 
set aside to cover the charges of printing a catalogue of the 
trees and plants in the Gardens,, a guide-book said to be very 
much wanted by the public, and other similar publication!. 

Chinchona Cultivation. — Dr. T. Anderson, Superintendent of 
the Gardens, was deputed by the Government of Ihdia to inspect 
the Chinchona plantations in Java. He received every assistance 
and attention from the authorities of Java, and brought back 
with him a huge number of healthy plants. A few w'ere re- 
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tained for the experiments in Bengal, the rest were taken by 
Dr. Anderson to the Nursery at Ootacamund, where he made 
over to Mr. Mclvor 50 plants of Chinchona Calisaya , Wedd ; 
284 plants of Chinchona Pahudiana , Howd ; and four plants of 
Chinchona Lancifolia , the only four of this class ever introduced 
into India. Dr. Anderson selected a site at Darjeeling for the 
plantation. Owing to many accidents in transit only 211 
plants reached it, but the stock soon increased to 1,611 plants. 
The site is on the east of a spur of Sinchal — the mountain on 
which the European Barracks are erected — in the midst of 
dense forest. As it was impossible to complete the necessary 
buildings in such an inaccessible situation before the rainy 
season came on, it was determined, as a temporary measure, 
to turn one of the empty Subalterns’ quarters into a propagating 
house. The sanction of the Government of India was obtained to 
an expenditure of Rupees 11,753-3-2 for the year 1862-63 on 
account of the experiment. 

Political. — The Cossyah Rebellion. — Serious disturbances 
commenced at Thannah Jowai in the Hill country, by the 
Cossyahs of Jowai, Jalong, Latober, and Shampong, in number 
about 200, surrounding the Guard at Jowai on the morning of 
the 17th January. The rioters were forced to retire at the time, 
but afterwards mustered 600 strong, about forty of them being 
armed with muskets, and on the night of the 23rd they set fire 
to the Thannah, the Mission School premises, and the houses of 
some of the Christian villagers and of others. The passes from 
Jynteah, Amwyo, and elsewhere were also simultaneously closed. 
Colonel Richardson, Commanding at Cherra, hastened at once 
with all his available men to relieve Jowai, where he arrived on 
the 25th January, and found the Stockade, with its Garrison of 
sixty men, in good order, but straitened for food and worn out 
with watching. In conjunction with Major llowlatt, Deputy 
Commissioner of the Jynteah Hills, who also arrived early at 
the spot, he commenced an attack on the stockaded villages of 
the insurgents, four of which wore speedily taken and destroyed, 
though, as far as could be ascertained, with little loss of men to 
the enemy. The first 'intimation of these disturbances was 
received by Government on the 24th January, and on the same 
date the Commissioner of Dacca was directed to send a Detach- 
ment of the Eurasian Regiment from that station by steam to 
Sylhet. The Government of India shortly after ordered the 
despatch thither of two Native Regiments, the 28th and 33rd, 
from the Presidency. By the 17th March these Regiments had 
al!*reached Sylhet. But the first outburst of the rebellion had 
received a check before they arrived, and on the 28th February 
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Colonel Richardson reported that he had pressed the Rebels to 
the edge of the Hill country, had disposed Guards around them, 
and only waited for the arrival of more Troops completely to 
surround them. But the Force under Colonel Richardson’s 
command was not strong enough to keep the Rebels inactive, 
and that Officer appears to have considered the rebellion less ge- 
neral than it really was ; for not only did the Cossyah s continue to 
stockade their villages about Jowai, but they made some offensive 
movements in the directions of North Cachar, Nowgong, and 
Gowhatty. These, however, were promptly met by the Officers 
in charge of those Districts. The rebellion proving more obstinate 
than had been anticipated a Proclamation was now issued (26th 
March 1862), forbidding the carrying of Arms without license 
in the Cossyah and Jynteah Territory ; and this was followed 
up by a Proclamation, dated 2nd April, declaring the country to 
be in a state of rebellion, and issuing a Commission, under Act 
XL of 1857, for the trial of the offences referred to in that Act. 
At the same time, with the pei mission of the Supreme Govern- 
ment, Brigadier-General Showers, who was already at Sylhot on 
a tour of inspection in his Military capacity, was appointed 
Commissioner of the Cossyah and Jynteah Hills, with full Civil 
and Military control throughout that tract. On receiving this 
appointment Brigadier-General Showers issued a Proclamation 
to the people calling upon all loyal subjects to assist him in res- 
toring the peace of the District, and on all those who had rebel- 
led to apply for pardon and return to their allegiance. By 
the end of March General Showers considered the Military 
operations at an end. The revolt was attributed by Bengalee 
Merchants, who were in the habit of trading in these Hills, to 
the Income Tax ; and by others to undefined anticipations of 
further taxation. On the other hand there were no visible 
signs of discontent when the tax was collected, as it was through- 
out the Jynteah Hills. Some of those questioned by Major 
Rowlatt again made no mention of taxation as a cause, but spoke 
of the establishment of a Christian Mission ; of a prohibition to 
burn dead bodies in a certain place, which had been issued on 
sanitary grounds, but was interpreted to affect religion ; and of 
the interference of the Jowai Darogali with a festival at Jalong, 
General Showers also adds the taking away of the shields of the 
Singtengs or Chiefs. Major Rowlatt thinks all these causes may 
have had more or loss action in inciting to rebellion a people na- 
turally turbulent. 

The Rookies . — Shortly after the outbreak of the Cossyahs, a 
tribe of Rookies was reported to have committed three murder- 
ous raids on the south side of the Sylhet valley, killing several 
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persons, atul carrying away others as prisoners. One of these 
outrages, at Thanna Rajnugger, occurred within British Terri- 
tory ; the other two, at Nowcolly and Lushkurpore, were com- 
mitted within the jurisdiction of Independent Tipperah. The 
outrage within our Territory was committed on the 22nd Janu- 
ary, several persons were killed in the burning of the village, 
and several others kidnapped. The number of houses burnt 
was twenty-eight. 

Nowgong Riot . — On 18th October a lamentable disturbance 
occurred at Phoolgoorie, in Nowgong, in which Lieutenant 
Singer, the Assistant Commissioner of the District, lost his life. 
Large bodies of ryots had been from some days holding meet- 
ings at Phoolgoorie, 10 miles from the sudder station. Lieute- 
nant Singer was sent out to the spot with the Police. In reply 
to his request to know the cause of the rioting, Jati Kolita, 
the spokesman, said that they were heavily taxed and had met 
to consult. Lieutenant Singer suggested that if that were the 
case they had better put away the sticks which a large number 
of them carried. This the mob refused to do. Lieutenant 
Singer then ordered the Police to take away their sticks. When 
it was attempted to carry out this order, the assembled men 
who had been sitting arose, and one of the mob struck a Police- 
man. Lieutenant Singer then seized the stick of the striker, 
and at this instant Baboo Doom felled the unfortunate young 
Officer to the ground by a blow on the bead. Upon this the 
whole crowd set upon Lieutenant Singer and the Police. Short- 
ly after the mob seem to have retired to some distance, leaving 
Lieutenant Singer for dead. Life, however, was not quite ex-'- 
tinct. But when some persons went up with water to try and- 
revive him a portion of the mob drove them away, and — as has 
since transpired on the trial — again beat the wounded Officer 
till he died. Lieutenant Singer was on foot, and tire whole of 
the Police Force with him consisted of two Darogahs, a Mo- 
hurir, a Jemadar, thirteen Burkundauzes, and four Police se- 
poys. The sepoys who were sent to look for the body had to 
tire into the crowd. Troops were sent but on the 23rd all was 
quiet, and the guilty parties were arrested. The Commissioner, 
on grounds that admit of no doubt, came to the conclusion that 
the origin of the outbreak lay in the apprehensions which had 
been excited in respect to the impost to be levied on Pan, and 
to the duty on Arts and Trades. The Bill for the firsWof these 
had not yet passed,, and the latter had not yet been introduced, 
but to the credulous minds of the ignorant peasantry the ru- 
mours of increased taxation were all the more terrible from 
their vagueness. The recent imposition of the Income Tax 
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had, in Major Hopkinson’s opinion, prepared the Assamese to 
believe any absurd rumour regarding taxation which ill-dispos- 
ed or ill-informed people might circulate. Nine persons were 
tried for the murder of Lieutenant Singer, and convicted by the 
High Court, six being sentenced to transportation for life, two 
to banishment tor fourteen years, and one to imprisonment with 
labor and irons for seven years. 

In the Sonthal Districts there was some excitement in the 
Mya Doomka Division caused principally by the proceedings of 
Mr. C. Barnes, a farmer of an Estate under the Court of Wards, 
who had had the lands measured, and had enhanced the Ryots’ 
rents— chiefly in one Pergunnah— to an extent beyond what 
they were able to pay. Mr. Barnes finally agreed to accept an 
increase of 25 per cent, and all was quiet. 

In Sumbulporc Major Impey, by a policy of conciliation, in- 
duced the surrender of the rebel chiefs who had been out since 
1857. He offered free pardon and restitution of confiscated 
property to all rebels with the exception of Soorunder Sahee, 
Oodunt Sahee, and Mitter Bhan, son of Soorunder Sahee. By 
a notification of 30th April 1862 Sumbulpore and its dependen- 
cies were made over to the Central Provinces. 

Bocal — In the beginning of 1862 a disturbance broke out 
in Killah Boad, in the Tributary Mehals of Cuttack. It ap- 
parently originated indirectly in some dispute between the 
Rajahs of Sonepore and Boad respecting the right to a tract of 
country called the Bara Bhaya Des, which is divided into 
twelve Des or Moothas, and is principally inhabited by 
Kundhs. The country was formerly under the nominal sway 
of Boad, but it was alleged by the people that it was twice made 
over to Sonepore by the Boad Rajah. The Kundh rebels at- 
tacked the Boad Rajah who had exasperated them, they agreed 
to accept our terms with a view to settle their grievances, and 
then retracted when expeditions were sent against them. By 
the last reports the rebels were anxious to make their peace 
with Government, and Narain Mullick, their ostensible leader, 
as well as the principal Sirdars, had surrendered. 

Booteah Aggressions . — All our representations to the Bhootan 
Government regarding aggression on the frontier had been ineffec- 
tual, and we resolved to attach the rents of the Bhootan Mehal, 
Ambarree Fallacotta, which was done in February I860. Pay- 
ment c£ the rents of Ambarree Fallacotta was frequently de- 
manded. Further depredations were reported. The Soobahs 
and Katmahs were suspected of being the instigators. An in- 
terview took place between the Soobah of Mynagoorie and the 
Deputy Magistrate of Titalyah, At the beginning of 1862 the 
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Superintendent of Darjeeling and the Government Officers on 
the frontier reported that the Bhootanese were making hostile 
preparations for the purpose of entering our territory and oc- 
cupying Ambarree Fallaeotta, and that an attack on Darjeeling 
was apprehended. Two Companies of Her Majesty's 38th Foot 
and a Wing of the 10th Native Infantry were immediately des- 
patched from Dinapore to the neighbourhood of Darjeeling, and 
a Wing of Irregular Cavalry from Oude to Julpigooree. The 
presence of these Troops restored confidence on the Frontier. 
In March there took place an interview between the Durpun 
Kajah and the Agent to the Governor General, North-East 
frontier. The letters purporting to be replies from the Deb Rajah 
to our demands for redress were believed to be spurious. At 
last Government resolved to send a mission into Bhootan, as the 
only means of explaining the precise nature of our demands 
and the measures we shall be compelled to adopt if they are not 
conceded. 

The Government of Bengal was administered by the Hon’ble 
Sir John Peter Grant up to the 22nd April 1862. On the 23rd 
of the month Sir John Peter Grant resigned the office of Lieute- 
nant-Governor, and was succeeded by the Hon’ble Cecil Bcadon. 


THE FINANCIAL RESULTS OF THE ABKARRY ADMI- 
NISTRATION OF THE LOWER PROVINCES. 

1861-62. 


The Returns shew a net increase of Rupees 6,13,791 over the 
revenue of the preceding year, and the cost of collection was 
generally reduced. Of the increase in the Nuddca Division, 
amounting to Rupees 1,13,449, Rupees 77,880 are from Calcutta 
alone, principally in Rum ; Assam owes its increase of Rupees 
2,12,128 to the gradual decrease of the stocks of Kanee or in- 
digenous Opium, which the Assamese had hoarded up ; as these 
run out, the Natives are driven to the use of duty-paid Opium. 
Orders were issued for extending the Abkaree law in general to 
Assam. In the last 10 years, the annual net revenue from 
Excisable Articles has increased by Rupees 24,06,997, of which 
upwards of 9 lakhs is the increase of duty on Opium 
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1 

Gross Collections. 






1 . 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 


Spirits and 
Drugs. 

Opium. 

Total. 

Net Re- 
venue. 

Net pro 
ceeds of 
Opium. 

1851-52 

22,28,976 

5,02,703 

27,31,679 

22,70,959 

2,86,088 

1861-62 

I 

I 

36,68,650 

19,22,124 

55,90,774 

46,77,956 

12,75,394 

. ! 

I 

j Increase in 1861-62 ... 

14,39,674 

14,19-, 421 

28,59,095 

24,06,997 

i 

9,89, 306* 


The Sadder Distillery, or fixed duty system-, was gradually ex- 
tended. There were 64 distilleries and 87 remained to be car- 
ried out. The system is not so well adapted for the Bhaugulpore 
and Patna Divisions, as it is to that of Lower Bengal, in which 
the spirit is distilled from Molasses, and averages about 25 per 
cent, below London proof, while that in vogue in Bchar is ex- 
tracted from the Mowah flower, which is produced in every 
jungle. The spirit itself is as low as 92 per cent, below London 
proof and will not bear transport. The result of the spread of 
the Distillery system' was a general falling off in the quantity of 
spirits consumed, and in some Districts in the amount of duty 
realised. The orders which directed the equalization of the duty 
on Rum and on Country spirits, by raising the duty on the 
latter to Rupees 2-4 per Imperial Gallon, equivalent to Rupees 
1-11 at 25 per cent, under London proof, the former rate having 
been only 1-4 per Imperial Gallon, 25 per cent, under London 
proof, caused an immediate fall in the consumption of native 
spirits and increase in that of Rum, In Chittagong it was re- 
ported that the poorer classes are taking to Putchye as a cheaper 
article. The Board contemplate the gradual increase of the 
tax on this liquor. The consumption of Taree also increased. 
The Ganja revenue still continued to increase, notwithstanding 
the doubling of the duty, and the imposition of a license fee on 
the retail trade. The collections exceeded those of the previous 
year by Rupees 93,108 being in all Rs. 7,74,781. The con- 
sumption decreased by 6,790 maunds. The collections from 
Abkarry opium increased by Rs. 2,87,652 owing chiefly to the 
prohibition of the cultivation in Assam, 
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The Distiller y System of Bengal. 

In the year 910 persons were arrested, 561 convicted, 262 im- 
prisoned, fines imposed to the amount of Rs. 16,820 and rea- 
lised to the extent of Es. 6,040, for offences against the excise 
laws. 

In the Resolution of 20th November 1862 on this Report the 
Government of Bengal remark, that it is satisfactory to find that 
the introduction of so sound a system as that under which a uni- 
form rate of Duty is levied on all spirits of equal strength, without 
reference to the place or mode of manufacture and irrespective of 
their value, has been attended with an increase of Revenue. The 
Lieutenant-Governor is glad to see the progress that has been made 
in the introduction of the fixed Duty system. The Board should 
press the measure on wherever possible, and should consider 
very fully and cautiously any proposal for a modification of the 
system in any Division of the Lower Provinces, though possi- 
bly some modification will be absolutely necessary in those 
Districts in which the weak Mowah Spirit is chiefly consumed. 
That on the first introduction of the system there should be a 
falling off in consumption was to be expected, but, if it does not 
give rise to smuggling, this is certainly not to be regretted. 
The Preventive Force must bo especially on the alert in the 
Districts to which the system is being extended. His Honor 
considers the falling off in the consumption of Ganjah to be 
extremely gratifying, accompanied, moreover, as it has been, by 
’an increase of Revenue. He would like to know whether the 
Board are of opinion that a still higher Duty might be imposed 
without giving any great inducement to smuggling. It is pro- 
bable that there is no more deleterious drug to which the con- 
sumers of Ganjah can be driven by its high price/and any mea- 
sure, therefore, which really checks its consumption must be 
attended with positive advantage. The Board are instructed to 
report why the price of Abkarry Opium should not be raised to 
Rs. 22. 


REPORT ON INDIAN ADMINISTRATION-MARINE. 

1861-62. 

The sea-going steamers under control of the Government of In- 
dia were the Australian , Sydney , Arracan, Nemesis , Pluto and 
the Proserpine. The Bentinck was dismantled and fitted up as 
a Hospital ship to be moored at Kedgeree. The sailing Transports 
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were the Tubal Cain, Sesostris, and the Walter Morrice. The 
surveying vessel Krishna and her tender Minx were put out of 
commission. The four departments of the Kidderpore Dock- 
yard were reorganized at an increased cost of Rs. 2,065 per 
month. The Engineers Apprentice School, which cost Rs. 
J,200 per annum for instruction only, was attended by 14. Its 
abolition was recommended. In the Inland Navigation De- 
partment there were 7 Inland Steam Vessels, and 9 Flats and 
Troop Boats, in commission. Their condition was generally good. 
The aggregate carrying capacity of the Flats was 1 ,800 tons, bight 
vessels carrying 58 officers, 1,712 men, 148 women and 114 children 
arrived from England ; 15 transports took 92 officers, 808 in- 
valid soldiers, 2,024 men in health, 168 women and 244 children 
to England. The Master Attendant’s Deparhnent at Rangoon 
was abolished. The flotilla on the Irrawaddy was under Captain 
A. Brooking. The shipping arrivals at Rangoon were 457 
in number, aggregating a tonnage of 1,73,724 tons ; and 
the departures 450 in number, tonnage 1,73,377. The receipts 
of the Port were Rs. 61,479-14, and the charges, Rs. 39,032-7-6. 
The vessels in the number of arrivals at Bassein were 83, 
tonnage 29,606, and departures 83, tonnage 29,571. The re- 
ceipts were 11s. 7,642-12, and the disbursements, Rs. 10,803-2. 
At Moulmein. 

Arrivals ... 510, Tonnage ... 1,80,947 

Departures ... 503, „ ... 1,75,211 

Aggregate ... 1,013, „ ... 3,56,158 

The receipts of the Port wore Rupees 36,541, and the 
charges, Rupees 19,052. The lighthouses of Arracan were 
maintained in good order. The port dues at Akyab were Rs. 
24,631-6. 

Captain Reddie, the Officiating Controller of Marine Af- 
fairs, reports that the changes, consequent on the re-orga- 
nization of the service under the Civil Finance Commis- 
sion Report, may be said to have worked satisfactorily, and, 
whilst promotive of a wise economy, to have placed the vari- 
ous branches of the department upon a more efficient basis. 
The title of “ Superintendent of Marine,” was changed to 
that of “ Controller of Marine Affairs and Ex-officio Secretary 
to the Government of India.” All questions in connexion with 
Marine . and Naval patters and requiring the decision of the 
Government of India, tfre/tiow consequently disposed of in the 
department by the Heaff of the Marine in his Secretarial capa- 
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city, an arrangement which tended greatly to facilitate the 
despatch of business. A measure attended with equally advan- 
tageous results was the appointment of a Superintendent of the 
Kidderpore Dockyard. The Naval Store Accounts, owing to the 
heavy demands on the establishment, were in a state of arrear, 
and no opinion can be expressed as to the working of that 
department under the new arrangement. The withdrawal of 
the Marine Audit, and its distribution among the several Mili- 
tary Account Offices, may also be considered as advantageous ; 
but the centralization of the accounts in one office is much to 
be desired. A great deal of extra labour and trouble had been 
thrown upon the Controller’s Office, owing to accounts being 
constantly submitted to the Marine office as heretofore ; re- 
ferences made from the Military Auditors respecting rules of 
certain departments of the service, names of stores, authori- 
ty for certain paymeuts and allowances, all of which, tend- 
ed to impede the business of his office ; but these drawbacks 
may fairly be expected in a short time to disappear. The only part 
of the new scheme which has not appeared to work well in prac- 
tice, is the arrangement for receiving all supplies and Marine 
stores from the Commissariat Department. The demands of 


the service are frequently so urgent for vessels ordered suddenly 
away, that the time required for going through the routine 
prescribed for the procuration of such stores, is attended with 
inconvenience to the public service ; a good feeling, however, 
existed between both departments in furthering the interests of 
Government in this respect, and it is thought that the system 
may be modified so as to obviate the delay and inconvenience 
at present experienced. In the Chief Superintending Engineer’s 
Department, which may be considered the more important 
branch of this arm of the service, the monthly out-turn of work 
was liupees 16,607, whilst the cost of the fixed establishment 
was Rupees 1,968, being equal to 12 per cent, only on the former. 
The reductions that were effected were : — the cost of fixed es- 
tablishment, including Apprentices in April, 1861, stood at Ru- 
pees 3,320 ; whereas the charges under this head, including Ap- 
prentices, for the month of April, 1862, amounted to Rupees 
2,094, shewing a reduction in the establishment of about 34 per 
cent. The cost of artificers’ labor from June, 1861 to April, 
1862, shows a monthly average of Rupees 2,280, being a saving 
of 20 per cent, on the estimated Budget requirements of the pre- 
vious year. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF THE PUBLIC WORKS 
DEPARTMENT. 

1861-62. 

The whole estimated expenditure chargeable to the British Go 
vernment, exclusive of outlay from Local Funds, was : — 

Disbursed in the Public Works Department ... £3,408,940 
Home Department for the Electric Telegraph ... „ 65,895 

Railway Contract and purchase of Land ... „ 200,165 

Total ... £3,675,000 

The allotments to the several Governments, the percentage on 
revenue, and outlay per square mile, and per head of population, 
were : — 


Governments. 

Allot- 

ments. 

Per cent, 
of 

Revenue 

Per cent, 
per 

Square 

Mile. 

Per head 
of Popu- 
lation. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

s. d. 

Madras ... ... 

660,000 

9-8 

5T 

0 6 

Bombay ... ... .,. 

525,000 

6*9 

37 

0 10 

Bengal 

510,000 

35 

1-8 

0 3 

N. W. Provinces 

630,000 

107 

5*5 

0 4 

Punjab 

540,000 

187 

5 6 

0 8 

Oudh 

190,000 

14-9 

7-6 

0 6 

Nagpore 

85,000 

22’4 

1-2 

0 5 

Pegu 

105,000 

19-5 

3 3 

2 2 

T. and M. Provinces 

40,000 

21*8 

IT 

2 4 

Straits 

40,000 

26*6 

254 

2 10 

Hyderabad (British Charges) 

42,500 

This outlay is only on buildings 
connected with Troops and 
Roads in the Nizam’s Do- 
minions. 

Coorg 

2,500 

6*2 

IT 

0 5 


Besides this the expenditure in Mysore and the Hyderabad 
Assigned Districts, chargeable to the Provinces, but disbursed 
by the Officers of the Public Works Department, was estimated 
at £111,600. The total Public Works Expenditure in India for 
1861-62 was estimated at £3,786,600. 
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Including the sum set down for unforeseen requirements and 
petty works, the expenditure sanctioned for new works is 53 
per cent, of the whole ; 25'5 per cent, is for repairs ; and 21*5 per 
cent, for Supervising Establishments, consisting of Engineers 
and their Subordinates, with the Offices for Correspondence, 
Drawing, Estimating, Accounts, and Audit. The outlay in the 
Public Works Department in Pounds Sterling is thus classi- 
fied : — 



New Works. 

Percentage of 
total outlay. 

Repairs. 

Percentage ofj 
total outlay. 

I 

Total. ! 

1 

Percentage of 
total outlay. 


£ 


£ 


£ 


Military Buildings 

298,915 

8 

147,052 

4-2 

445,967 

12-2 

Civil „ 

168,917 

5 

90,681 

3 

259,598 

8 

Agricultural Works 

247,739 

7 

246,957 

7 

494,696 

14 

Communications ... 

639,559 

19 

390,328 

11*3 

1,029,887 

303 

Miscellaneous Pub- 







lic Works 

92,854 

3 

8,800 

... 

101,654 

3 


1,447,984 

42 

883,818 

25 *5 

2,331,802 

67*5 

Reserved for unforeseen requirements and petty 



works 

... 


... 

... 

304,540 

11 

(Establishment Charges ... 



... 

739,758 

21*5 


Grand Total 

... 

3,436,100 

1 100 


The new Budget Rules were issued to the several subordi- 
nate Governments and Departments in July 1861, and were fol- 
lowed in the preparation of Budgets for 1862-63. The new 
Inspector of Public Works Accounts, who is the Financial Offi- 
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cer of the Public Works Department of the Supreme Government, 
commenced his first tour in the month of January 1862. The De- 
partment of Accounts under the new arrangement worked in a 
satisfactory manner. On the 1st June 1861 all promotions and 
appointments in the Engineer’s and other Establishments of the 
Public Works Department, with certain exceptions, were trans- 
ferred to the Local Governments. The Lieutenant-Governors 
were empowered to make such promotions and appointments 
without the intervention of the Government of India, further 
than it may deem advisable in the exercise of its general power 
of control and supervision. The frequency with which revised 
Estimates were submitted, considerably in excess over the ori- 
ginal sanctioned Estimates, on the alleged ground of the rise in 
the rates of labour and materials, induced the Government of 
India to direct a general enquiry which should extend over the 
last 10 years from 1852 to 1861 inclusive, and embrace each 
Public Works Division. In each year the ordinary wages of 
carpenters, smiths, bricklayers, thatchers, and adult male coolies, 
were required to be stated, as well as the current rate of hire of 
a 2-bullock hackery, with the corresponding ordinary rates of the 
several descriptions of work prevailing each year. It was direct- 
ed that the Statements so furnished should be carefully examin- 
ed by Superintending Engineers, who should record their opiuions 
of the current rates. A circular on this subject was addressed to 
the Local Governments. In the instructions issued to Major 
Chesney on his departure on a tour of inspection, it is stated that 
it had cost nearly 5£ annas to spend a Rupee during 1859-60, 
and that according to the Estimates, it would cost annas 
to spend a Rupee during 1860-61. This is an impressive way 
-of putting the case, but Colonel Yule points out that the percen- 
tage of Establishments to expenditure is not by any means 
'closely analogous, as is often assumed, to the percentage of the 
-cost of collecting a tax on the proceeds of the tax. He says, 
K)ur present system of accounts is in theory as good as we are 
likely to get, and is improving in practice. But it is cumbrous, 
and would become unmanageably so with any great extension of 
the work of the Department beyond its present development. The 
more general and extensive use of contract appears to be essen- 
tial to any such great extension. Contract would also vender 
it more easy to restrict the scope for that peculation among 
subordinates which is undoubtedly very prevalent. A system of 
contract cannot be forced into existence, but something can be 
■done towards its introduction by promoting the invitation of 
tenders on certain specified wor^ of considerable extent, such 
as lines of road or large bridges. Undoubtedly the prices will 
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be high, probably at first much higher than the work of the 
Department itself would cost ; at|d this may induce reluctance 
in Officers who take a just pride in keeping down the rates of 
their work from heartily promoting it. But these high prices 
must be encountered if necessary for an object so important. 
As Contractors multiply and competition arises, the rates will 
sink to a proper level. It may also be possible, in certain loca- 
lities, to obtain tenders for annual contracts for the execution of 
repairs of every kind. Indeed this is already done at some 
Stations. Means should be taken to extend the practice. 

Military Works . — Government sanctioned for Bombay the 
following Harbour Defences — foundation for the Battery on 
Middle Ground ; raising Oyster Bock to the level proper for 
a tier of guns ; cross Island Battery, and a sum of 5 lakhs was 
made specially available. To guard against the incursions of 
the Abors m Assam the following works were ordered — a 
Masonry Guard -house in Pobah Mookli ; an outpost at Lallee- 
kopal ; clearance of the road between Pobah Mookli and 
Deemoli. An outpost was sanctioned for Bunnoo at the cost of 
Its. 10,014. At Ferozepore a scheme was sanctioned for a field 
work profile all round, and to provide cover for the Garrison by 
bringing into use. some of the iron skeleton frames still remain- 
ing in store at Ferozeporc, at a cost of Its. CO, 000. A General 
Order was issued for the interior of every Barrack and Hospital 
to be white-washed throughout twice a year, in addition to any 
partial white-wasliings which for particular reasons may be ne- 
cessary. For the pulling of Punkahs in Soldiers' Barracks a 
scheme was devised by Mr. Grant, a Supervisor of the Depart- 
ment of Public Works at Benares. It consists of the double con- 
trivance of a punkah-pulling machine aud a tattie-watering ap- 
paratus. Mr. Grant’s invention was subjected to the test of ac- 
tual experiment at Benares, Meerut, Agra, and Gwalior, as well 
as three of the largest Military Stations in the Punjab. The 
ventilation of Solitary Cells by artificial means was experiment- 
ally carried out in the Agra Prison, and proved successful. The 
apparatus “ throws a current of air into each Cell along the whole 
length of the corridor, equal to about the blast required for an 
ordinary blacksmith’s forge, a quantity quite sufficient for the 
ventilation of a Cell 7 ' * 10' in area.” Government made it 
known that they are prepared to afford all reasonable encourage- 
ment to Contractors and others for carrying out gas-works in 
European Barracks. A contract was entered into with the Orien- 
tal Gas Company for lighting the Barracks in Fort William with 
gas. 

Naval and Marine Works — The Government of Bombay 

L 
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sanctioned an expenditure of Rs. 12,144 for a light on the Island 
of Perim, which was completed and forwarded to Aden in De- 
cember 1860. It is a revolving light, and may be seen at a dis- 
tance of 17 to 22 miles *, it is considered of great utility to ships 
entering or leaving the Red Sea. Steady progress was made 
with the Alguada Reef Lighthouse works. The question 
as to the kind of light best adapted for the Alguada Reef was 
decided. The Alguada Lighthouso will have the revolving light, 
and that on the Coco Island will be a fixed light. 

Ecclesiastical . — Of the five designs submitted for a Memorial 
Church at Cawnpoor, in the immediate vicinity of Sir Hugh 
Wheeler’s Entrenchment, the preference was given to that by 
Mr. Walter Granville, in the Lombardic style, not only on ac- 
count of its great merit, but because it is believed it can be built 
for the available amount. The accommodation is for 600 per- 
sons. The private subscriptions amounted to Rs. 59,976 which 
Government will increase to 11s. 1,20,000. The old Church in 
the District of St. James’s Calcutta was built in 1823, at a cost 
of Rs. 36,342. It fell down in 1858. Land was purchased for 
its re-erection near the Sealdah railway stations. The building 
will cost 2 lakhs and provide sittings for 1,048 persons. 

Judicial . — As it was decided that Central Jails should be ge- 
nerally adopted, orders were issued on several proposals for the 
construction of such Jails at various places. After the outbreak 
of prisoners from the Calcutta Great Jail in the begin- 
ning of 1861, a Committee was appointed, who recommended 
certain additions and alterations, the estimates for carrying out 
which,, amounting to Rs. 56,366, were sanctioned. 

Public Offices in Calcutta . — A Committee of specially select- 
ed officers to consider the inconvenience occasioned both to Go- 
vernment and to the public by the dispersion of the various Pub- 
lic Offices in Calcutta, at great distances from one another, was 
formed in May 1861, and made the first report in- September. 
They recommended that there should be one building for the 
accommodation of all the Public Offices, that it should be 
one of such architectural exterior as to be an ornament to the ca- 
pital of India, and that its- details should be such as to afford 
every comfort and convenience to those who will find daily occu- 
pation under its roof. No reasonable expense should be spared 
to secure light and ventilation, and every means adopted to ren- 
der the daily routine of clerical life cheerful. Of the various 
sites available for such a building, that of Writers’ Buildings, 
occupying the whole of the north side of Tank Square, appeared 
to the Committee to be most suitable, from its position as well 
as the area which it covers. Accordingly an arrangement was 
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concluded in March last for the purchase of this property on 
account of Government for Bs. 7,75,000. Mr. W. Granville was 
engaged as architect. A sum of Ks. 1,50,000 was assumed for 
the new Post and Telegraphic Office. * 

Archwology .— In January the late Viceroy recorded a minute 
regarding the investigation of the archaeological remains of 
Upper India. The following paragraphs occur in the minute : — 
“ It is impossible to pass through that part (Upper India) — 
or indeed as far as my experience goes, any part— of the British 
Territories in India without being struck by the neglect with 
which the greater portion of the architectural remains, and of 
the traces of by-gone civilization have been treated, though 
many of these, and some which have had least notice, are full of 
beauty and interest. By ‘ neglect’ I do not mean only the omis- 
sion to restore them, or even to arrest their decay ; for this 
would be a task which, in many cases, would require an expen- 
diture of labour and money far greater than any Government of 
India could bestow upon it. But, so far as Government is con- 
cerned, there has been neglect of a much cheaper duty ; that of 
investigating and placing on record, for the instruction of future 
generations, many particulars that might still be rescued from 
oblivion, and throw light upon England’s great dependency ; a 
history which, as time moves on, as the country becomes more 
easily accessible and traversable, and as Englishmen are led to 
give more thought to India than such as barely suffices to hold it 
and govern it, will assuredly occupy more and more the atten- 
tion of the intelligent and enquiring classes in European coun- 
tries. It will not be to our credit as an enlightened ruling 
power, if we continue to allow such fields of investigation as the 
remains of the old Bhuddist Capital in Behar, the vast ruins of 
Kanouj, the plains round Delhi, studded with ruins more thickly 
than even the Campagna of Rome, and many others, to remain 
without more examination than they hitherto received.” 

In accordance with the sentiments expressed in the Governor 
General’s Minute, an ArchaBological Surveyor to the Govern- 
ment of India was appointed. According to the course sketch- 
ed out by Colonel A. Cunningham, who was selected to 
fill the newly created post, the first investigations would pass 
from South Behar into Tirhoot, Goruckpoor, and Fyzabad. 

The existence of granite at Gowhatty, which could be easily 
worked and transported, was reported. A consignment of Coral 
from Port Blair proved able to yield a fair building mortar and 
lime. Mr. Nils Mitaoder, Manager of the Iron-works at Burwai, 
'reported that ore of excellent quality has been found in several 
places and flux is abundant, The ‘fuel is wood. The building 
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of the blast furnace had been proceeded with, as far as possible, 
without the iron work expected from England. The Castings 
house was completed. The Rolling Mill with its Steam En- 
gine and three Boilers, and a Pumping Engine, were ready to 
work. Two Charcoal-houses were in course of construction, and 
the foundations of a third in progress. Two Charcoal ovens 
or charring pits were dug, and the brick lining was in pro- 
gress. A calcining kiln on the Swedish model was erected 
for calcining the ore before smelting. The Kumaon Iron Works 
Company Had engaged a Swedish manager. Colonel Dickens’s 
Soane Canal Scheme received the approval of the Lieutenant 
Governor of Bengal, which was concurred in by the Govern- 
ment of India. It Avas forwarded to the Secretary of State with 
a recommendation that suitable publicity should be given to it 
with the view of attracting British enterprize to the proposal. 

Irrigation. — Mr. Stanborough was asked to report on Irriga- 
tion in Nagpore and his views Averc circulated to the local offi- 
cers. Nature has done much for the Province in providing 
nullahs, and all that is now required is to retain the Avater two 
or three months longer in them, or until the crops are all secur- 
ed. In the Northern Division Ganges Canal, 186 miles of 
Hajbuhas or irrigation lines had been excavated up to 1st May 
I860, and these have since been extended to 285 miles, show- 
ing an increase of very nearly 100 miles in this Division. In 
the Upper Central Division there Avere finished 50 Kajbuhas 
on the main line and G on the Futtyghur Brauch. Between the 
1st May I860 and 1st May 1861 the increased irrigation in area 
was 35,656 beegahs or 35 square miles, the revenue derived 
from which AA T as Rs. 35,031. In the Lower Central or 3rd 
Division Ganges Canal, since 1st May 1860, the total length of 
new Hajbuhas completed was 77 miles, bringing Go new villages 
under full irrigation, and giving increased means to 119 others. 
The total length of Kajbuhas nearly completed, and which was 
expected to be available for the ensuing Rubbee (Spring) Avater- 
ing, was 65 miles. These irrigating lines will bring 86 new 
villages under their full influence, and improve the supply of 
water of 131 more. Thus 112 miles of Kajbuhas would have 
been completed in time to provide irrigation during the approach- 
ing llubbee. In the CaAvnpore or 4th Division of the Ganges 
Canal, 41 miles of irrigating lines had water admitted into them 
since the 1st May 1860. Twenty-six miles were to be opened 
in No'vember, and fifty miles more in December, in time for the 
Rubber, crop ; 90 miles of Kajbuhas were in progress, of which 
70 miles would be capable of irrigating during the Rubbee of 
1862-63. Numerous gools Qr minor water-courses had besides 
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been made to distribute water among the cultivators. In the 
5th or Etawah Terminal Division of the Ganges Canal, 91 miles 
of new Rajbuhas have been excavated since May I860, from 
which irrigation was looked for before the 1 5th April 1862, and 
208 miles were expected to be completed in time for the next 
Khurreef or Autumn crop following 1st May 1862. No ex- 
tension of irrigation had been effected on the Eastern Jumna 
Canal since May 1860, it having reached its maximum some 
time ago. The Doon, Rohilcund, Bundlecund and Punjab 
canals are reported on. 

Roads, Imperial and Local, are reported on in the Admi- 
nistration Reports. A Road map of all India is to bo compiled. 

The Guarantee System . — The Government of India decided that 
the system has been a most costly one, and that the control over its 
exercise has been insufficient, owing to practical difficulties in ex- 
penditure, and to the fact that there can be no real control where 
there is no direct authority over the staff, extending to dismissal if 
necessary. But the Government of India did not subscribe to the 
view that the system of constructing Public Works in India 
through the agency of foreign Companies, with money raised 
virtually by an absolute guarantee, had proved a failure. With- 
out affirming that the works of the East Indian Railway might 
not have advanced more rapidly, and with a strong conviction 
that they might have been completed at less cost, the great 
results that have been achieved during the last ten years, both 
hero and in other parts of India, cannot but be seen with satis- 
faction-results which it was believed would not have been achiev- 
ed so fully without the guarantee. Difficulties which existed ten 
or twelve years ago, in raising money directly on account of the 
Indian Government in England, exist no longer, and there ap- 
pears no sufficient reason why, by the aid of lump contracts for 
construction and stocking, all the real advantages of the guaran- 
tee system might not be attained without its complications, 
should it continue impracticable to obtain funds for works of the 
kind without Government intervention. 

Railways .—' The total expenditure as estimated by the Rail- 
way Authorities fell successively from Rs. 671,79,212 to 
663,15,922, then to 618,96,683, and finally to 576,90,861 ; 
whereas the Government of India, as early as February 1861, 
was led to form the«opinion that Rs. 600,00,000 would be suffi- 
cient, and adopted the successive estimates of Rs. 585,03,290 
and Rs. 586,51,408. The subjoined Statement will show the 
portions of Railways that were opened or expected to be opened 
during the year under notice 
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Mr. Wilson’s scheme of Light Railways was regarded by Government as a very desirable one. 

The Government of India recommended the establishment of a Consultative Board to conduct the 
East India Railway Agency at Calcutta, and another at Allahabad. In the former it would consist of 
the Chief Agent, the Chief Engineer, the present Deputy Agent in the North-West, and the 
Locomotive Superintendent, and probably also the Traffic Manager ; and in Allahabad of the Deputy 
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.Agent, the Chief Engineer, and the Consulting Engineer to Go- 
vernment, and would dispose of all business now disposed of 
there. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF OUDH. 

1861-62. 

Judicial.— T he important experimental reforms intro- 
duced in previous years, especially the arrangement of the 
Offices under a Clerk of the Court in supersession of the old 

Omlah system, the mode of recording evidence, the methodical 

statement of pleas and issues, and the system of registration, 
were steadily prosecuted and made satisfactory progress. 

Civil J list ice . — There were 8,432 cases filed in the year under 
review to 6,558 in the previous year. The increase is consi- 
derable, nearly 30 per cent., but the litigation is still very mo- 
derate. The total value of suits is Rupees 77,47,811, givino- an 
average value for each suit of Rupees .958. Leaving out Luck- 
now the average varies from Rupees 100 to 120. Of the total 
number of cases disposed of nearly one-fourth were adjusted or 
struck off, and about the same proportion decreed by confession 
and consent. A little more than one-half, or upwards of 4,000 
cases, were decided by the Courts, of which somewhat more 
than three-fifths were decreed in favor of plaintiff, and some- 
what less than two-fifths in favor of defendant ; of decrees in 
favor of plaintiff more than one-half were for the claim in full. 
The general average for each suit is shewn by the Return,* to be 
a*little more than 20 days, which is a reduction in the average 
of previous years. The number of appeals was large ; 641 ap- 
peals were preferred to Deputy Commissioners and the Civil 
Judge from the decisions of their subordinates ; 162 appeals to 
Commissioners from decisions of Deputy Commissioners, and 
220 to Judicial Commissioner, of which 49 were from the deci- 
sions of Commissioners, and 171 from decision of Civil Judge, 
making a grand total of 1,023, or about Jth of the cases decided 
on their merits. The percentage of reversals was moderate* 
8*80; but there were others modified, and more “ returned for 
re-investigation.” Trial by Jury, being carefully watched, work- 
ed well in the Lucknow Civil Court. 

Criminal Justice . — The following Table shews synoptically 
the whole of the punishments inflicted in 1861 : — 
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In the District Courts 24,493 persons were tried, 9,726 acquitted, 423 required to find security, 13,651 
convicted, 353 committed, 123 died, escaped or transferred, and 203 were under trial. In the Sessions 
Courts there were 433 cases in 33 of which the commitment was cancelled, 106 were referred to the Judi- 
cial Commissioner, 159 W'ere convicted, 85 acquitted, 18 ordered to give security, 12 died, escaped or were 
transferred and 19 were under trllil. The Judicial Commissioner had 109 cases, of which he convicted 82, 
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acquitted 3, returned 23 to the Commissioners’ Courts and had 
1 pending. Of the whole number of cases 2,259, or something 
more than one-sixth of the whole, were disposed of by Deputy 
Commissioners ; 7,445, or about five-eighths, by Assistants ; 
2,105 by Tehseeldars, and 812 by Honorary Magistrates. The 
average duration of cases in the District Courts is 8'72 days in 
cases cognizable, and 7*18 in cases not cognizable, by the Police. 
This is a reduction on the averages of last year, and a pretty 


fair result. 

Police . — A saving of Rs. 44,628 was effected in the force 
which in May 1862 cost Rs. 13,67,352. The Town Police, pay- 
able from Local Funds, is maintained at an annual cost of Rs. 
1,19,6.16. The Lucknow City Police constitutes about two-thirds 
of this Force, the remainder are employed in the most important 
Towns and Bazaars throughout the Province. The cases re- 
ported and dealt with in 1861 arc considerably in excess of the 
previous year. The number reported is 10,986 against 12,604 
in 1860. Deducting those in which the injured parties declined 
to prosecute, 8,450 cases were taken up in 1861 to 6,1 14 in 
1860. In 8,450 cases 9,329 persons were brought to trial, of 
whom 61T2 per cent., or about 3 per cent, more than in 


I860, were convicted. 

Jails . — The daily average number and cost of prisoners com- 
pared with the previous years were as follows : 

1860. 

Daily average number . . . 1,71,929 

Total cost ... ••• Rs. 93,725-0-0 

Average annual cost of each 
prisoner • ... ... ,> 54-8*2 „ 

being a reduction in the average cost of Rs. 9-9-3 per annum 
on each prisoner ; this decrease is general throughout the Pro- 
vince, except Baraitch and Gonda. The percentages of sickness 
land mortality for 1860 and 1861 are as follows 
I I860 1861 


1861. 
2,59,836 
Rs. 1,16,754-0-0 

44-14-11 


Daily proportion of sick to strength per 

| cent, per annum ... ••• 11'27 702 

[ deaths to strength per cent, per an- 
num ... ... ••• 17*74 7*54 

A ward was prepared in the Central Jail tor a Juvenile Rc- 
onnatory. The Penal Code led to a great increase in the num- 
>cr of prisoners. 

Revenue. — Land . — The demand was Rs. 1,03,04,503 against 
Rs. 1,03,06,842 the previous year. The entire demand on ac- 
count of land revenue was realized within the year, except Rs. 
18,460, and of this 697 only is irrecoverable. Each succeeding 

M 
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year’s experience strengthens the conviction that, though it may 
press heavily in a few instances, the summary settlement is in 
general very moderate, and that a material increase of revenue 
may confidently be calculated upon from the regular settlement, 
in progress. The number of suits during 1860-61 and 1861-62 
were as follows : — 

18G0-6L 1801-62. 

* With Pottahs ... 2,858 ... ■ 3,717 

Without Pottahs ... 0,776 ... 8,080 

being an increase of about 30 per cent, on the former, and 20 
per cent, on the latter. The number of suits by landlords 
against tenants and vice versa are almost equal, as was the case 
last year. The increase was entirely in suits for Rent and Ouster 
The cases of exaction continued to decrease, and were in 18G1-62 
about half of what they were in 185.0-60. From the ordei>* 
of Deputy Commissioners 1,792 appeals were preferred to Com- 
missioners in Revenue suits, and 94 were pending at the close 
of the year, making a total of 1,886 on the file. In 1,390 of 
these the orders were confirmed, in 153 reversed, in 136 modi lied 
and 207 remained pending. 

Education. — A large imperial grant was expected under this 
head, and a scheme for the promotion of education submitted 
to Government, but no orders v ere received on the subject 
The Talookdarcc Schools were maintained with difficulty. The 
School established at Lucknow, through the personal exertions 
of Colonel Abbott, for the education of the daughters of Euro- 
peans and Eurasians, continued to flourish. 

Finance. — The elaborate abstract statement does not shew 
separately the actual receipts and disbursements. The Rcpmt 
says the financial position of the Province is really far mm - 
favourable than the figures make it appear. The Oudh Trea- 
suries pay the advances and expenses of the Opium Depart men 1 
while the profit, which Mr. Hamilton, Opium Agent, estimate-* 
after deducting all expenses at Rupees 22,69,600 on the season's 
out-turn, will go to swell the receipts of tin; Bengal Governmen* 
Again, the import of Salt from the North Western Provinces is, 
on a very low estimate, three lakhs of mauuds per annum. Tlw 
duty on this quantity at Rupees 3 per maund is nine lakh-, 
which, though drawn from Oudh, is included in the Salt Reve- 
nue of the North-West. 'Oudh, too, of course, gives its con- 
tribution to the Customs of the Bengal Presidency, although no 
data are- available for estimating the amount. 

Assessed Taxes . — The unexpected abolition of the License 
tax was hailed with delight. As to Income-tax the number of 
parties assessed with amount of assessment are given in the 
Statement subjoined : — ■ 
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The receipts of the Customs Excise were Rs. G, 19,643 against 
5,99,463 the previous year. . The Suckler Distillery system was 
cautiously introduced and extended by degrees over the whole 
of the Province. Some Districts have always been in the hands 
of one or more influential Abkars, who exerted themselves to 
the utmost to obstruct the new system and retain their mono- 
poly. Considering that this is the first year in which the Sad- 
der Distillery system has been in force throughout. the Province, 
the Financial results are certainly encouraging ; anti it is satis- 
factory to know this increased revenue has been raised on a 
diminished consumption, for all Officers report a great decrease 
in drinking and drunkenness. From May 1862 the duty was 
fixed at Rupees 2 per gallon of proof spirit, and Rupees 1-8 
per gallon 25° under proof ; on the frontier rates one-fourth 
lower were sanctioned until the Sudder Distillery system is in- 
troduced into the North-West. The receipts from drugs were 
Rs. 1,10,193 against Rs. 99,473 the previous year. Stamps 
yielded Hs. 2,68,735 against Rs. 1,93,495 last year. The privi- 
lege of manufacturing salt for home consumption was withdrawn. 
All Officers concur in testifying to the growing popularity of the 
opium cultivation, though many of the cultivators are under 
the impression that there is an order of Government for them to 
cultivate. The produce nearly doubled, having risen from 2,703 
maunds in 1 8(50-61 to 5,135 in 1861-62. No portion of this 
increased production is attributable to the enhanced price, which 
was made known too late. There were under cultivation 28,455 
beegahs and 59,547 persons were engaged in it ; the average 
produce was nearly seven and a quarter seers per bcogah, but 
in some Districts it was over ten seers. The Opium Agent esti- 
mates the net Government revenue from Oudh opium at Rs. 
22,69,600, so that Government derives a profit of about Rs. 38 
from each opium cultivator. The above amount is exclusive of 
opium sold in the Province. The sale of Government Opium 
realised Rs. 96,411. 

Public Works. — The Budget grant for the year was li- 
mited to 19 lakhs, of which 7 lakhs were allotted to 
works of internal improvement. Owing to the advanced 
state of the buildings for the accommodation of troops, only 54 
lakhs were allotted to Military works, which had absorbed the 
bulk of the Budget grants of the three previous years. The 
only other considerable allotment, viz. 1J lakhs, was for the 
Central Jail at Lucknow, and the two Divisional Jails at Fyza- 
bad and Seetapore. 
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Works. 

Previous 

Expendi- 

ture. 

Expenditure 

during 

1861-62. 

Total. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Communications 

8,01,919 

. 3,86,806 

11,88,785 

Military 

61,36,213 

5,65,319 

67,01,532 

Miscellaneous 

8,53,829 

1,61,996 

' 10,1 5, S25 

Total 

77,91,961 

1 1 ,1 J ,181 j 

1 

89,06,142 


The receipts o£ the Road Funds were Rs. 2,07,966, offcho 
Ferry Fund Rs 1,56,518 and the disbursements from both Rs. 
2,78,629. Now roads were opened out. District Post Offices 
were maintained as before. The number of men employed is 
368, the number of miles over which they travel 1,596, and the 
cost Rupees 18,750. No steamer ascended the Gogra for many 
months. At the end of t-lie rains of 1862 the Fyzabad and 
Lucknow Road will be well advanced, and a great portion of it 
metalled, as will also the Lucknow and Byram Ghat Road and 
the Road from Byram Ghat via Sectapore towards Rohilcund 
will be passable. The Gogra is always navigable as far as Byram 
Ghat, which is nearer Calcutta, and 30 miles nearer Caw n pore 
than Allahabad is, and the voyage to Byram Ghat presents far 
fewer obstacles. 

Ecclesiastical. — The Gouda Church was repaired. The Roy 
Bareilly Church, of which only the brick work was finished in 
1860-61, was quite completed. A Church for Roman Catholics 
was entirely built in the Dilkhoosah Cantonment, Lucknow. 

Political. — The Province was perfectly tranquil. Lord Can- 
ning paid his last visit to Lucknow in November, and approv- 
ed of the rule passed by the Talookdars that “ every Talookdar 
should take a solemn covenant from his tenants, binding them 
never to commit or countenance directly or indirectly female in- 
fanticide in any wise whatever, and that, in the event of anyone 
violating the covenant, be his rank or condition in life what it 
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may, ho shall forthwith be handed over to the laws and excom- 
municated for ever from the pale of Hindoo society as a felon and 
an outlaw.” Upwards of 55,000 persons signed the covenant. 
The distinguishing feature of the Oudh policy, is the experiment 
of associating the great landholders and Native gentlemen of 
mark with the Officers of Government in the administration of 
the Province. The results of Civil and Criminal trials and 
appeals are as follows : — 



Civil. 

Criminal. 

Revenue. 

Total decided 

.* 253 

812 

1,415 

Appealed 

8 

51 

136 

Confirmed 

6 

37 

77 

Reversed 

2 

n 

48 

Pending 

0 

o . 

11 


Of 1,415 Revenue suits decided, 136 were appealed ; and of 125 
disposed of 77 orders were upheld and 48 reversed. The 
reversals were, therefore, 35 20 per eent. of cases appealed, but 
only 3 ‘39 per cent, of cases tried. The percentage of cases ap- 
pealed to cases tried was low, only 9*31. 

Nepaul . — The revised line of Nepaul Frontier was definitely 
marked out ; it juts awkwardly into our territories in several 
places, and the action of the Police in the pursuit of criminals is 
sometimes seriously embarrassed in consequence. 

Trade . — Last year vast quantities of grain were exported to 
the famine districts in the North-West, this year the- trade 
took an easterly direction, and more grain was sent down 
the Gogra and Goomtee than crossed the Ganges. The 
other principal exports are peas, pulse, linseed and other oil- 
seeds, also opium, ghee, saltpetre, jute, hides, horns, lac and 
catechu to Calcutta ; molasses to the North-West ; cloth of 
Tanda manufacture, which is very durable, to Nepaul and the 
North-West; Saul timber, chiefly for Hailway purposes, to 
Cawnpore. The imports are English wines and stores of sorts, 
English cloth and yarn (which has partly displaced country) ; 
metal-warc of different kinds from Calcutta and Mirzapore ; salt 
and cotton from the North-West ; cattle, copper and iron in 
small quantities, and spices from Nepaul. The Officiating 
Chief Commissioner fears that the development of trade has been 
seriously retarded by the practice of impressing carriage for the 
Commissariat and other purposes. The amount of wheeled carri- 
age in the Province is very limited, and is not likely to increase 
rapidly if liable to indiscriminate seizure. During the cold 
weather Mr. P. Saunders, Commissioner to report on the culti- 
tivation of Cotton, visited the Proviuce. He considered the soil 
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generally most fertile and well adapted to the growth of cotton. 
He did not confine his enquiries to cotton, but extended them to 
every thing connected with the capabilities of the Province. 

Military. On 1st May 1801 the strength of the Military 
Force in Oudli was 11,341 of all ranks ; on the 1st May 1802 
it was 9,255, shewing a reduction of upwards of 2,000 men. The 
decrease is entirely in the Native portion, the strength of the 
European troops being the same as last yeAr. 

Miscellaneous. — Acj ricutture . — The Agri-Horticuitural So- 
ciety of Oudli was constituted in December 1860, and com- 
menced operations in April 1861. In the end of May the Se- 
cretary sowed a quantity of both New Orleans and Egyptian 
cotton seed, and to make the experiment in cotton cultivation 
as complete as possible, he also sowed some native cotton, which 
lie treated in the same way as the foreign. Of the New Orleans 
seed about one in a thousand only germinated, and, on the con- 
trary, of the Egyptian about one m a thousand only failed. The 
results wore the same throughout the Province, and can only bo 
accounted for under the supposition that the American seed was 
originally bad, or had been damaged somehow, as the seed re-* 
eeived the year before came up very fairly. The Egyptian and 
native cotton grew well and produced a large number of pods ; 
but owing, perhaps, to the unusual amount of rain that fell last 
year, many insects of all kinds were generated, and the pods, 
especially the Egyptian, were to a large extent destroyed by the 
ravages of a small red maggot. The {Secretary thinks more can 
be done with seed from other parts of India than with foreign 
seed, and that, while striving to introduce foreign cottons, the 
improvement of the native kinds should not he lost sight of. 
Attempts were made to produce a hybrid between the New 
Orleans and native cotton with the view of procuring a hardy 
plant with a good staple ; they failed, but will be repeated. 
Attention was given to the propagation of the mulberry tree. 
Mr. P. Carncgy made a most successful experiment wit li silk- 
worm eggs received from Umritsur. Horticultural gardens were 
kept up at the head-quarters of all the districts. Hemp is 
grown extensively Trans-Gogra, where the soil is very favorable 
for the production of this plant. 

Forests . — A Superintendent was appointed. He surveyed 
only one-fourth of the whole estimated area and laid it out in 08 
tracts with about 418 miles of demarcation. The Oudli Forests 
have hitherto suffered much from the practice of girdling trees 
for the sake of the resin, young saplings too were often cut for 
fences and other purposes. These practices were checked. 
Great damage is done by a gigantic creeper which abounds in 
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tho forests, jiml attacks many trees, and sooner or later destroys 
them. Under the present system the forests are closed to 
Contractors. The Forest Department fells the timber and con* 
veys it to the nearest convenient Ghaut, where it is sold by 
auction. It was originally intended to take only the main trunk 
of the tice, but subsequently it was found expedient, for the 
purpose of utilizing the refuse timbers, to convey to market 
sawn timber likewise. The sum of Rs. 81,096 was collected and 
Rs. 41,113 disbursed; 72,591 cubic feet of timber were felled 
and carted to Depots on the Sardah river. 

Waste Lands. — There were 6 grants of 12,345 acres under 
the new rules. There were 14 of 54,146 under the old. There 
were 21 applicants for 36,819 acres received under the new rules 
but not disposed of. Considerable sums were received just 
after the close of the official year, and several lots were lately 
sold, chiefly to Europeans. In the Seetapore District there 
was much competition at those sales, and one lot of 1,700 acres 
was knocked down at Rs. 15 per acre. The purchaser was pro- 
prietor of the land bordering upon the jungle, and its acquisi- 
tion was, therefore, a great object to him. The grants of waste 
land in the Khyrabad Division are numerous, and more were 
lately made, several of them to European applicants. In 
one District no fewer than 21 Europeans acquired or are. 
about to acquire lands. Some native grantees greatly exerted 
themselves in bringing their grants under cultivation, particular- 
ly Rajah Gunga Singh of Bhoor, and Fuzl Russool, a Talookdar 
of the Hurdui District. 

Surveys . — The whole of the Durriabad District, one Tehseel 
of Lucknow, and one of Hurdui, were demarcated, making in all 
2,187 square miles, divided into 2,572 estates, for each of which 
a separate map was prepared. The average cost per square mile 
is Rs. 29-3-5, considerably in excess of the previous year, when 
it was only Rs. 20-1-11. The actual out-turn of acre as sur- 
veyed in 18GU-61 was 

Villages. Square Miles. 

Oonao ... 800 926 By Colonel Vanrenen’s party. 

Pertabghur 1,450 1,046 By Captain Anderson’s party. 

During 1801-62 Colonel Vanrenen completed the survey of the 
Oonao District, and nearly one-half of Lucknow, comprising in 
all 1,070 villages, with an estimated area of 951 square miles. 
Captain Anderson completed the District of Pertabghur and 
surveyed about two-thirds of Roy Bareilly, making the total 
work for the season 1,378 villages with an area of 1,228 square 
miles, being an increase of nearly 20 per cent, over the work of 
the previous year. 
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Conservancy .— The receipts were Rs. 5,01,087, of which Rs. 
1,00,352 were devoted to Police and Rs. 2,59,479 to local im- 
provements. Measures were in progress some time for the es- 
tablishment of an Asylum for indigent Europeans. 

Dispensaries . — The total number of patients treated was 
53,700, of whom 2,789 were in-door and 50,911 out-door pa- 
tients ; of these 34,469 were cured, 3,795 were relieved, 185 
incurable, 342 died, 13,523 result not known, and 1,389 remain- 
ing. I he receipts were Rs. 55,887 and the expenditure Rs. 
32,677. Dr. Whishaw at Fyzabad and Dr. Bensley at Baraitch 
boar testimony to the extraordinary efficacy of bin iodide of mer- 
cury as a cure for Goitre. Though the application is a very 
painful one, and had in many cases to be repeated, the success 
<>f the treatment attracted large numbers of those affect- 
od with this unsightly appendage, and no fewer than 2,758 per- 
sons came for treatment to Baraitch alone. The progress 
in vaccination was generally unsatisfactory. The people have a 
strong prejudice against it. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF BRITISH BIJRMAH. 

1861 - 62 , 

On the last day of January 1862, the three maritime Pro- 
Miiees of India beyond the Ganges, which had been conquered 
from the Burmese Empire, were united under one local admi- 
nistration, and called British Burmah. These Provinces com- 
prised the ancient kingdoms of Pegu and Arakan, with the long 
line of sea coast known as Tenasserini. 'flic two last of these 
were acquired, by treaty, after the war of 1825-26. Pegu was 
occupied and retained consequent on the wav of 1852. 

Physical Description. — -The province of British Burmah lies 
along the eastern shore of the Bay of Bengal, extending from 
the mouth of the Naf Estuary, in about 2(P 5(/ north latitude, 
to the Pak-cban river, in about 10° 50'. It possess a direct line 
of sea coast, of not less than nine hundred English miles, and a 
total area of ninety thousand square miles. Each division pos- 
sesses one principal sea port, that is to say ; Tenasserini, has 
Maulmain ; Pegu, Rangoon ; and Arakan, Akyab. The first 
and last mentioned have risen entirely under British Rule. 
Rangoon was founded by Alompra, the Buimese conqueror of 
Pegu, Arakan, the most northern division of the Province, is 
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separated to the eastward from Pegu and Upper Bimnali by a 
range of mountains, which attains, at its greatest elevation, about 
seven thousand feet. The range runs nearly parallel with tin* 
line of sea coast, and gradually lowers towards the south. The 
northern portion of the country has a large area of alluvial soil 
in the lower course of the river Kuladan, and its numerous 
affluents The breadth of the land there, from the sea-shore to 
the water-shed mountains, is from eighty to ninety miles A 
targe |jortiou of the country is hilly, covered with foiest, and 
difficult of access. The water-shed range, separating Arakan from 
Pegu, extends southerly, and between that range and the sea- 
shore, for a length of nearly two hundred miles, as far as a point 
of land near Cape Negrais, the country is a mere narrow strip 
of land. For the last hundred and fifty miles, the hills seldom 
exceed five hundred feet elevation. • That portion of Arakan w«o 
united with Pegu, when the latter was occupied by the British. 
IVgu and Martaban lie in the vallies of the Irrawaddy and 
Sitang rivers. These vallies, bounded east and west by mountain 
ranges, are narrow in the upper poitions,but expand at the delta 
of the Irrawaddy into a magnificent alluvial region, penetrated b\ 
a* vast number of tidal creeks, and extending over ten thousand 
square miles. Northern Tenasserim is hounded, to the west, b\ 
the last hundred miles of the course of the great river Salween 
This river without a delta, and with passless rapids, one hundred 
miles from its mouth, which bar the ascent of boats to Central 
Asia, is joined at Maulmain by two streams which facilitate com- 
munication with the interior. The breadth of land from the sea- 
shore at the mouth of the Salween, to the central mountain 
range which divides the province to the eastward from Siam, h 
about eighty miles. This space is gradually narrowed to fort} 
miles at the southern extremity in 10' 1 o' of north latitude 
There is no river of importance southward of the mouth of tin, 
Salween. The interior of the country is a wilderness of hills 
thickly wooded, running in a general uorth and south direction 
with long narrow valleys. 

The People belong to various branches of the Indo-Chinese famih 
They probably have come down, at a remote period, from the 
plateau of Central Asia by the courses of the Salween and of 
the eastern affluents of the Irrawaddy. The most advanced race 
is the Burmese, which at the period of the British conquest pos- 
sessed the ruling power over the whole country. The Arakanes? 
are of the same race as the Burmese, have the same name and 
speak the same tongue, but have been isolated for many genera- 
tions, by their geographical position. Hence they have local 
peculiarities of physiognomy and speech. The other tribes arc 
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the Mon or Talain, the aucicut people of Pegu ; also the Karen, 
Khyeng, Kamee, and other mountain races. These tribes all 
have a general resemblance to each other, and as their dialects 
differ, the Burmese language, which is the mother tongue of 
three-fourths of the people, serves as a means of communication. 
The social condition of the people, throughout the three divisions, 
is generally similar. Every where in the plains the occupied 
laud is an allodial possession. The estates, on the average, do 
not exceed eight to ten acres. The agriculture is rude, but the 
fertility of the soil is exuberant. There is only one grain crop in 
the year, and one cereal, rice, is cultivated almost exclusively. 
The laws of inheritance and of marriage ; the religious faith and 
the superstitious practices ; the traditions, the feelings, the sym- 
pathies and the prejudices, are generally alike among the people 
in the plains. But the hill tribes have not been won over tn 
Budhism. They have no idols and no priesthood. They still 
retain the ancient worship of the deities of the woods, the hills 
and the streams. Their languages are unwritten. Many of 
them arc gradually settling in the plains, as the Karens com- 
menced doing ages ago. All the tribes, as a general characteris- 
tic, in the ordinary affairs of life, arc frank, truthful and hospi- 
table. ■ They have plenty of food and clothing, with reference to 
the climate. Whether in the hills or plains, the houses of the 
peasantry, built of bamboo, have the floors raised on platforms 
and are never placed on the ground. On the hills, the people 
practice the barbarous mode of tillage, called toungya, which' 
consists in clearing a fresh patch of forest each season, and burn- 
ing the timber on the ground. They change their village sites 
at uncertain intervals as the soil of the surrounding country be- 
comes exhausted. While such wandering habits last, their con- 
dition cannot be materially improved. The remoter hill tribes 
are still in a savage state of isolation and independence ; save in 
•he district of Toungoo, where the ameliorating influence of edu- 
cation and Christianity has wrought an entire change. Even the 
wilder among the hill tribes, however, grow cotton and weave 
doth of strong texture aud various colors. 

Settlers . — At the principal sea ports, Europeans and Foreign 
Asiatics have settled in considerable numbers. Their knowledge, 
cuterprize and capital have opened out markets for the timber, 
the rice, the petroleum and other products of the country, which 
could not have been accomplished under the native government. 

-I he people generally, since the British conquest, have acquired 
1 considerable amount of personal property. The small landed 
■n^prietors are independent and pmspcious. The high rate of 
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Judicial. — Civil. — In 1861 there were 21,990 appeals and 
original suits and 11,027 miscellaneous suits against 83,494, and 
16,370 in 1860. The decrease was owing to the StamjHAct. 
Of 1,314 decisions passed by the Deputy Commissioners of the 
eleven districts into which British Burmah is divided, only 62, 
or 5 per cent, were appealed against, and in a'large majority of 
these appeals the original decree was confirmed. The number 
of appeals from the subordinate Courts to the Deputy Commis- 
sioners in like manner bears a very small ratio to the number 
of decisions, and in these the decree of the Court below was more 
frequently confirmed than modified or reversed. 

Criminal . — In 1861 there were brought to trial, 25,695 per- 
sons ; of these 16,039 were convicted, and 9,355 acquitted, 86 
died, escaped or were transferred, and 215 awaited trial* or 
were committed to the Sessions. There were 67 per cent, of 
convictions to arrests. The amount of property stolen was Its. 

2,16,346, of which Its. 52,909 were recovered or 24 per cent. 
21,586 witnesses were examined, of whom 17,358, or four-fifths 
were not detained more than one day. Of 216 committed to the 
Sessions, 160 were convicted and 42 acquitted. Only 123 sen- 
tences passed by Deputy Commissioners were appealed against, 
82 were confirmed and 38 modified or reversed. 

Police . — Early in the year 1861 the organization of the 
Police in Pegu, on the plan recommended by the Police Com- 
mission which was subsequently embodied in Act V. of 1861, 
was commenced. The duty was entrusted to Captain II. Dun- 
can as Inspector General. He began with the district of Promo, 
which, from being a border district, liable to the attacks of 
banditi from the Burmese territory, required early attention. 
The Police is composed mainly of Burmese, who arc the only 
men fit for service 011 the frontier and in the interior. In the 
sea port towns- and cantonments natives of India are chiefly em- 
ployed, as being more likely to understand those with whom 
they are brought in contact. The village Police were reduced 
in number. By the end ot August, the work was accomplished 
in Pegu and the Inspector General proceeded to carry out the 
same plan in Tenasscrim. The north-eastern portion of that 
division where only a river forms the boundary with the Shan 
States subject to Siam, required careful attention. By the end 
of the year, the work of that part and down the long line of 
coast to the southward was accomplished. The Constabulary were 
not introduced into Arakan till the middle of 1862. Excluding 
it /there was a force of 4,400 men of all ranks in the regular 
Police ; 217 boatmen and 670 village Police. There were 14,739 
crimes committed against 17,124 in 1860, and of these 67 wero of 
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the worst Class ugaiust 78. This is a Very large number to occur 
, ' noDulation of about a million and three quarters of souls. 

mJZufZ remembered that the majority of the worst 
crimes were perpetrated by armed bodies who crossed into 
British Territory to plunder, lhe sums raised for Municipal 
objects, including Police, in each division during the year, were 
us follows : — 


Pegu, ... 
Xenasserim, 


Rs. 92,414 
37,370 


Total, ... Rs. 129,781 


Jails . — There were 13 jails at the beginning of the year but 
2 were abolished. The average daily number of prisoners was 
4,948, of whom 6J per cent, died, 131 escaped and 92 were re- 
captured. The cost per prisoner varied from 14s. 48 in Arakan 
to Rs. 74 in Tenasserim and 76 in Pegu. Owing to the high 
price of common labor in British Buvmali, it is generally more 
profitable to employ the convicts outside than inside the Jail 
walls. The gross financial results of the year, exclusive of the 
two small jails of which the returns are wanting, were as fol- 
lows : — 


Gross cost of maintenance, ... Rs. 2,76,561 
Value of labor, ... . . „ 2,02,948 

Balance against Jails, ... ... Rs. 23,616 

The average daily number of Prisoners in the .Jails was 4,948, 
the average annual cost per prisoner, therefore, is only Rs. 
55-14-3. At Rangoon and Mauhnain the great majority of the 
laboring prisoners were employed by the Public Works De- 
partment. The value of the labor performed by them was esti- 
mated by that Department as follows : — 

Rangoon, ... ... Rs. 35,408 

Mauimain, ... ... „ 71,156 

Total ... Rs. 1,06,564 

Orders were received for all transported com ids at Mauimain 
to be transferred to the Andaman Islands. 


Revenue, — T he year was prosperous 
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famine and Local Tax ex. 


I 

J S00-6L . 1861-1)2. ! 



, 1 Land. 

R upees 

1 Rupees. 

2014152 2050710 

| 2 Capitation, 

1 1005 1 9 

] 7330351 

j 3 Fisheries, 

477055 

500508; 

, 4 Salt, 

95830 

73704 

, 5 Forest Produce, 

0898 

9073 

j (j Excise, ... 

8 43(508 

790115 

i 7 Sea Customs, ... .. | 

1186192 

• 1483312 

8 Inland Customs, ... ...I 

578971 

031769’ 

9 Port dues and Marine receipts, ...i 

190528 

285803 

10 Timber, ... ... ...j 

5 10842 

684297 

11 F ines and Fees, ... . . . ! 

174498 

147302 

! 1 2 U nelaimed property, ... . . . 1 

9517 

5789 

18 Postage Stamps, 

j 14 Stamps in Civil Suits, .. : 

15 Income Tax, 

4087* V 

40793 

5224o, 

242591 

214811: 

333997 

!lti Karen Chiefs tribute,... - j 

8874; 

3874 

17 Miscellaneous, ... ...| 

j 

30997 

48886 

Total, .. ...j 

.30209251 

9627048 


Lund to the amount of Rupees 17,097 was sold in the Town 
of Rangoon ; Rupees 460 in Bassein ; Rupees 8,884 in Maul- 
main ; Rupees 98 in Mergui ; Rupees 478 in Akyab. These 
sums are not included in the regular Revenue. The following 
was the demand for local taxes : — 



1800-61. 

1801-62. 


Rupees. 

Rupees. 

Municipal, ... 

1 30209 

1 29784 

Bazaars, 

79014 

077G8 

Ferries, 

17638 

19583 

Rent on Town Lots, ... ... 

03323 

56978 

jCattle Pound Fund, 

4915 

4804 

Convict Labor Fund, 

100855 

10700 

Record Fund, 
falabana Fund, 


24 


484 


Total,... 

456644 

1 290065 
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Land . — The Land Revenue is mainly dependent upon the 
export of grain. The quantity sent away from each Division, 
is shewn as follows : — 


Pegu, 

Tenasserim, 

Arakan, 


2,16,144 Tons. 

30,705 „ 

1,06,930 „ 


Total, ... 3,53,679 Tons. 

The operations of the settlement extended over country con*, 
taining 9,400 square miles within which area 1,31,000 acres 
were assessed. The result of the revision of previous rates per 
acre was that on 687 quengs the rates per acre were in* 
creased ; on 132 quengs the rates were decreased,, and the 
rates on 278 acres remained unaltered. The net increase 
of annual assessment in consequence of the season’s operations 
will be Rs. 35,800. With reference to leases or a settlement of 
land revenue for ten years, the year’s operations cannot be 
termed successful. The inhabitants of forty village tracts ro- 
presenting 7,600 cultivated acres of land paying annually Rs. 
14,800 to Government accepted leases ; fifteen separate cultiva- 
tors possessing 191 acres paying annually Rs 312 also took 
leases. But that is a small proportion of the whole area visited 
and assessed. The prejudice or opposition to the leases still 
continued strong in the Rangoon District. In that of Bassoin 
the cultivators were found less determined in their opposition. 

Capitation Tax . — The rate of capitation tax was increased 
twenty-five per cent, in Pegu and Tenasserim in consideration 
of the license and tobacco taxes not being imposed, and also on 
account of the income tax not being extended beyond the chief 
towns. In Pegu the rate is Us. 5 per annum for a married fa- 
mily. 

Customs . — The duty realized on account of sea customs, in- 
cluding fines and confiscations, was £ 141,500. The total value 
of the trade for the year by sea was as follows : — 

Imports, ... ... Rs. 2,62,55,849 

Exports, ... ... „ 2,88,56,079 


Total ... Rs. 5,51,11,928 


Or £5,511,193 

Inland customs exist only in the Pegu division. In the year 
under review there was a fair increase arising from the aug- 
mented export of salt, salted fish, and grain. The total amount 
collected was £61,900. 
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Timber . — The sum collected on this account at Maulmain 
during the year, amounted to Re. 2,87,412. This large amount 
arises from the vast quantity of Foreign Teak Timber brought 
down, amounting to 106,432 logs. No waste land under Lord 
Cannings Rules was sold. 

Education. — -In Pegu and Tenasserim the work is almost en- 
tirely conducted by missionaries In Arakan there are two Go- 
vernment schools. On the whole, the means for giving a sound 
education to the masses of the people of British Burmah, are, 
as compared with the numbers, not inadequate. There is ample 
scope for the beneficial extension of grants-in-aid from Govern- 
ment, to the schools maintained by the several Missions in the 
Province, and such aid will probably lead to more schools being 
established. There are no existing means for carrying out a 
general plan of vernacular education in the interior by direct 
Government agency, and the best substitute for such a plan will 
be that of supporting the village schools already established by 
missionaries, in which a sound elementary education is imparted. 
The Karens contributed liberally to schools. 

Public Works.— The total imperial outlay during the year, 
on Public Works, including an advance of Rs. 94,0.56 made 
to local funds, was Rs. 14,16,354, in addition to which, Rs. 
34,954 were defrayed from Local resources ; and convict 
labor was given to the value of Rs. 75,096, forming an ag- 
gregate of Rs. 15,26,404. The Budget cash allotment for Pegu 
was eleven and half lakhs of Rupees, of which Rs. 11,48,855 
were drawn, and for Tenasserim, two and a quarter lakhs, of 
which only Rs. 1,72,200 were required, owing to reductions 
effected. The cost of establishments in the P. W. Department 
was* Rs. 2,29,367 or 15 per cent, on the total expenditure, or 
nearly 17J per cent, on the net expenditure. In British Bur- 
mah, almost the only persons who use the Post Office are the 
foreign residents, that is, Europeans and Indians. The receipts 
are slowly increasing. 

Marine. — The sum of Rs. 1,99,572 was spent on the Irra- 
waddy Flotilla and Dockyard, but the earnings are estimated 
at Rs. 2,29,547. 

Financial.— The total amount of demand for imperial re- 
venue in the Province of British Burmah on account of 1861-62 
amounted in round numbers to £962,700. The civil expendi- 
ture was in round numbers £400,000 and Military £340,000, 
Public Works £160,250. This leaves about six and a quarter 
lakhs of Rupees for the expenditure on the Electric Telegraph, the 
Post Office, the Geological Survey, the mail steamers, and the 
steamers employed in the relief of troops. 

o 
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Political. — The Karennee States had the usual petty dis- 
turbances among themselves. The Shan States, tributary to 
Siam, continued to show a friendly desire to suppress robbery 
and cattle stealing on the border. 

Military. — The strength of the regular troops, European 
and Native, now in British Burmah, amounts to 2,232 of the 
former, and 3,305 of the latter ; or a total of 5,537, hot including 
officers. The force is larger than it will be eventually, as the 
death vacancies in the Pegu Sapper Battalion will not be filled 
up, and the battalion will be replaced by a regiment of Native 
Infantry one-third less in number. The strength of the regular 
troops in the Pegu Division, at the close of the year 1860, was 
2,373 Europeans, and 9,405 Natives, or a total of 1 1,778 not in- 
cluding officers. The Pegu Light Infantry was broken up, and 
the Arakan Battalion is now in course of being disbanded. 
Consequent on these reductions, the Fort of Meaday, on the 
left bank of the Irrawaddy and six miles from the frontier, was 
abandoned. 


Population. — A census is taken yearly when the rolls for 
the Capitation tax are made out. The various races in the 
country are as follows : — 



Pegu. 

Tenasserim. 

Arakan. 

Total. 

1. Europeans and their des- 

cendants, ... 

2. Burmese including Ara- 

kaueso and Takings, 

| 1,252 

1,146 

164 

2,562 

| 880,264 

211,594 

801,329 

1,399,157 

3. Karens, 

184,000 

100,358 

62 

284,426 

4. Sh ans and Toun- thoos, . . . 

24,892 

18,144 

3,892 

46,928 

ft. Chinese, 

2,001 

8,118 

135 

10,245 

6. Khyengs, 

16,047 

20,183 

36,830 

7. Indians, 

17,907 

| 28,731 

26,841 

73,479 

8. Mahomedaus of Burmab, 

19,343 

19,343 

9. All Races not included 
above, 

| 17,220 

3,311 

4,357 

24,888 

Total, 

1,150,189 

I 371,402 

376,306 

1,897,897 


In addition to the Karens herein entered there are mountai- 
neers of that race in the District of Toungoo numbering 62,326 
souls. The numbers of both sexes were as follows ; — 
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Men, ... ... ... 574,178 

Women, ... ... ... 552,660 

l|oy s - - ••• ... 404,733 

bll ' ls ’ - ••• ... 366,320 

Total, ... ... 1 897 897 

These returns do not include the population within the Military 
Cantonments. J 

Agriculture. Dr. Brandis continued the experimental culti- 
vation of cotton. The seed used was of two kinds, New Orleans 
and Sea Island both raised in Pegu. The first yielded 120 lbs. of 
cleaned cotton per acre, the second being longer in arriving at 
maturity was withered by the heat of the early summer sun 
and produced yery little. The Now Orleans variety appears 
well suited to the climate, but to induce Burmese peasants to 
cultivate it, is &n object rather to be hoped for than expected 
The Rungpore variety of tobacco was successfully introduced 
into Pegu. A tea plantation was commenced in the district of 
Akyab by Mr. A. L. McMillan. • 

Forests.— The teak forests of Pegu and Tenasserim are ar- 
ranged in three grand divisions marked out by the courses of 
the main rivers and their tributaries. Each grand division is 
placed under the control of a deputy superintendent, and is 
.subdivided into sections which form convenient groups for 
working and watching the tracts where the trees grow. In 18(50 
not less than 11,714 logs were brought down by the permit- 
holders. But in the past year only 2,105. The permit-holders 
in the Sitang division brought down 6,748 logs. Rupees 61,465 
were derived from permit-fees. The total yield, of teak timber 
by the forests during the year, was : — 

Number of Logs. 

By Contractor and the Forest Department, ... 20 436 

By Permit-Holders, #>i 9^236 


. -Total, ... ... 29,672 

The whole, of these logs, were delivered at the timber de- 
pots. Not less than 96,266 logs of teak were brought from 
foreign States down the Salween river. Down the Irrawaddy and 

Sitang river 9,879 logs were brought. The expenditure was : 

Rupees. 

Works, ... ... 1,86,61 4 

Maintenance, ... . f? ... 62,778 

Establishment, ... ... 82,942 


Total, 
O 2 


3,22,334 



H6 British Burmah— 'Survey, Vaccination , Dispensaries. 

This sum is the bona fide Forest expenditure. In the timber 
revenue department at Maulmain Rs. 13,000 were expended in 
establishments which, added to the above sum, makes Rupees 
3,35,334?. The amount realised was Rs. 3,96,885, thus showing 
a profit of Rs. 74,000. But a good deal of this expense was 
incurred on account of timber not yet brought into account, and 
the department had on hand fifty-four elephants of which 
twelvo wero purohased during the year. To the above sum 
realised on acoount of the forests, has been added the sum of 
Rs. 2,87,412, collected on aooount of timber revenue at Maul- 
main, and the total will be Rs. 6,84,297. The department sold 
14,912 logs at one-third less than the previous year. 

Topographical Survey of Pegu.— The Superintendent was en- 
gaged in surveying a poition of the Yoma or central range of 
hills for about fifty miles to the north of Rangoon, and after- 
wards in surveying the lowor portion of the chain of the Arakan 
hills, forming part of the Bassein District, and lying between 
the 16th and 17£ degrees of north latitude. The field work 
done during the year comprised 87 miles of traverse, 37 of river 
triangulation, 185 of river survey, 407 of detached linear sur- 
vey and an area of about 4,000 square miles. The cost was Rs. 
17,726 during the year exclusive of the military pay of the su- 
perintendent giving for tho year an average of Rs. 4-6-0 per 
square mile. The survey will be completed in May 1864. There 
was a partial survey in the Amherst district of Tenasscrim, 
Since 1857 a thousand square miles have been surveyed. In 
Arakan the district of Akyab has had its survey completed, and 
those of Ramree and Sandoway remain to be surveyed. 

Vaccination . — The results were 1,630 successful cases out of 
1,970. The Burmese do not place much reliance on vaccination 
as a protection against small-pox. Inoculation is extensively 
practised by Burmese medicine men. 

Dispensaries . — In Pegu tlrere is one at Rangoon and one at 
Thayet-myo. In the former 1,118 out and 230 in-patients 
were treated, in the latter 690 out and 70 in-patients. In the 
Maulmain General Hospital 382 Europeans and 766 Asiatics 
were admitted ; not less than 5,944 out-door patients were treat- 
ed, The hospitals and dispensaries maintained in Arakan are 
a general and seamen’s hospital at Akyab, and charitable dis- 
pensaries in connection with the usual Civil Hospitals. The 
seamen’s hospital at Akyab is supported by a monthly donation 
from Government of Rupees 327, and an allowance from the 
port fund of Rs. 1 20. The patients also pay. The hospital does 
not appear to be of that degree of use to seamen resorting to 
Akyab which tho amount of expenditure would lead us to ex- 
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pecfc. During the past year only thirty-seven patients were ad- 
mitted. At the dispensary at Akyab 276 in-door patients were 
treated and 1,980 out-door ; at Kyouk-Phyoo 239 in-door, and 
299 out-door. There is nominally a dispensary at Sandoway, 
but being within the jail enclosure few patients resort thereto. 

MisCELbANEOUB. — Mr. W. T. Bland ford geologically surveyed 
that part of the district of Bassein which lies between the Bas- 
sein river and the mountains of Arakan. The rocks are des- 
cribed ae (t beds of sand stone, shale, and occasionally of lime- 
stone, belonging to the nummulitic series/' Limestone was 
found at several localities. The most important lie to the south 
of the town of Bassein, and of these the richest is near the vil- 
lage of Thamaudewa. The rock is described as “ inexhaustible, 
the quality good, and access thereto easy. No traces of petro- 
leum were met with. Strings of lignite of small thickness and 
trifling extent occasionally occur. In the Cantonment Garden of 
Bangoon*150 soldiers of the sixty^eighth Light Infantry worked 
at plots within the portion of the ground allotted to a kitchen 
garden. They raised during the season, very short in the lati- 
tude of Rangoon, not less than 4-1,000 lbs. of vegetables. 


ADMINISTRATION OF MYSORE. 

1861-62. 

Civil Justice.— The total number of suits filed was 16,272, be- 
ing 8,287 in excess of the previous year. This number, together 
with those which remained on the file at the commencement of 
the year, left a total of 16,920 to be disposed of. Of these 15,973 
were actually decided, making 2,996 cases in excess of the num- 
ber adjudicated during the year 1860-61. The proportion of 
suits for landed and personal property scarcely varied from that 
of the preceding year, being 51 per cent, in the former case, and 
94*9 per cent, in the latter. Of the aggregate number of cases 
decided 1,016 were adjusted in the Courts of the Huzoor Adaw- 
lut, Superintendent, and Suddur and District Moonsiffs. The 
remaining portion, viz. 14,951, were decided in the Talook, 
Cazee, and Pundits’ Courts — of these 6,096 were suits under 20 
Rupees each, and were disposed of summarily. The value of 
the property litigated was Rupees 16,76,886, averaging 105 
Rupees per suit. * The amount awarded to Plaintiffs was Rupees 
10,37,829 against Rupees 6,39,057 wholly or partially disallowed, 
the latter forming an average of 38 per cent, on the sums prose- 
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euted for. The suits which occupied one year and upwards bore 
a proportion of 05 per pent, to the whole number decided in 
1860-61. In this year they averaged only 01 per cent., which 
is satisfactory. The percentage of appeals made in suits open to 
appeal was 164 per cent, in the year 1860-61. In the past year 
it came down to 11 3 per cent., 9,877 being the number of suits 
open to appeal, while the actual appeals made were 1,121. The 
number of appeals, as compared with the preceding year, also 
exhibits a decrease of 229 cases. At the close of the official year 
only seven individuals wore confined in the several jails in the 
Mysore Territory. 

Criminal Justice . — Thore were 15,355 cases of which 15,104 
were disposed of. This is an increase of 281 cases on the previous 
year, chiefly in petty crime. The following classification shows 
the state of the Ciiminal file : — 

Grimes against the person ... ... ... 308 

„ property ... ... ..*. 3,435 

Miscellaneous offences ... ... ... 1,017 

Petty cases .,. ... ,.. ... 10,595 

Total ... ... 15,355 

Computing the population of the Mysore Territory at 3,899,707 
it would give a proportion of one offence to 254 persons, or, de- 
ducting the petty offences, one offence to 819 persons. Were it 
not for the large number of petty offences, the above, it is be- 
lieved, would present a remarkable contrast in comparison with 
other Provinces. The following scale will show the description 
of punishment awarded to Criminals who were convicted 
Fined on an average 1 4 ... ... ... 16,693 

Flogged and released ... ... ... ... 267 

Banished the Jurisdiction ... ... ... 7 

Dismissed the service ... ... ... ... - 57 

Imprisoned for less than one month ... ... 2,075 

Imprisoned from one month to 13 yeais ... ... 1,188 

Suffered capital punishment ... ... ... 11 

Transported for life ... ... ... 4 

Total ... ... 20,302 

The amount of fines realised was Rs. 20,894-3-7. The value 
of the stolen property, as alleged by the complainants, was 
stated at Ks. 68,798-9-5 ; of this amount Rs. 32,755-1-1 were 
recovered, and Rs. 2,189 6 1 was realised towards the indemni- 
fication of the sufferers by the sale of the confiscated property of 
the parties convicted, making a total of Rs. 34,944-7-2. Mr. 
Saunders, the Judicial Commissioner, reported that the intro- 
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Auction of a fixed Code of Criminal Procedure and of Law is 
likely to be fraught with the greatest advantages, and to lead to 
the amelioration of the practical working of the Courts of Jusr 
tice in Mysore. 

Jails . — At the end of the year out of 1,66(5 prisoners in the 
several jails, 1,421 were under sentence. The average number 
of convicts on the 1st of each month was 1,374, of whom 817 
performed labor in the jails, and 557 in road-gangs. The mor- 
tality in the jails and road -gangs averaged 6T per cent. The 
expense incurred was 11s. 85, 0?2, or Rs. 4,094 more than in the 
preceding year. The number of casualties by suicide and acci- 
dent amount to 1,122, or 146 less than in the previous year. The 
number of persons killed and wounded by wild beasts was 33 
less, and the number of wild beasts killed 26 more tliah in the 
year 1860*61. 

Education . — A Normal School was established. The Ban- 
galore High School continued during the year to increase 
in numbers and efficiency. The Educational Reports from the 
Inspectors, and those received from incidental sources, indicate 
a very healthy state of things in the Provincial Schools, both 
in Mysore and Coorg. New school premises were erected in 
Hassan and Hoonsoor, two important and populous stations. 
The total number ©f youths receiving instruction in the schools 
supported by and receiving aid from Government was 1,749. Of 
these 532 were taught up to the University Entrance standard, 
but all studied the English language to a greater or less extent. Of 
the above number 1,094 were Hindoos, 278 Mahomedans, and 
577 other classes. The average daily attendance in all the 
schools was 1,399. The total amount of receipts from Government 
and from fees, &c. for the past year was Rs. 51,981-15-3 ; and the 
expenditure Rs. 50,012-10-7. The annual cost of educating each 
pupil in the Government superior and inferior schools averaged 
Rs. 47-9-0, the cost to Government being Rs. 44-11-3. In pri- 
vate inferior schools the cost was Rs, 16-5-9, with an addi- 
tional cost to Government of Rs. 10-4-0. 

Revenue . — That high prices tended to ensure almost univer- 
sal prosperity among the cultivating classes may safely be in- 
ferred, when it is mentioned that in a Ryotwar Territory like 
Mysore distraint is becoming almost ynknown. The Butai, or 
division of crop system, which has been abandoned in all British 
Provinces, still exists in Mysore. It is in course of being gra- 
dually and steadily modified ; but without a Revenue Survey it 
^ould be a serious matter to convert Butai into assessed lands, 
ddie conditions of this tenure are that Government is to have 
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half the crop and the ryots the other half ; but every honest 
native in the country, when questioned, unhesitatingly admits 
that this is not the true division of the harvest, and that one- 
third to the Government, the same to the ryot, and the remain- 
ing third to the Village, Talook and other public servants, is a 
far more accurate definition of the allotment. Superintendents 
were requested to discourage any extension of the system. The 
need of a survey is most felt in the coffee country, The amount 
of the Coffee Halut for the past year was rather more than Ru* 
pees 68,000,. which is a falling off of nearly 9,000 Rupees from 
the revenue of the previous year. It can only be inferred that 
smuggling is on the increase, for the number of additional 
gardens that came into bearing ought to have far more than 
counterbalanced the shortness of the crop in a few Talooks. 
The number of gardens in Mysore approximates 10,000, and 
taking the quantity that paid duty as a basis of calculation, the 
average produce of each garden was only 25 maunds, or rather 
less than the quantity which can be obtained from one well cul- 
tivated acre. The Jummabundy of the year was Rupees 
1,00,96,816-10-8, an amount of actual revenue never previously 
reached. With the exception of Mohaturfa, every important 
item increased. The principal heads of revenue for the past 
year were : — 

1861 - 62 . 



Rs. 

As. 

P. 

1, Wet land ... 

22,95,617 

10 

1 

2. Dry laud ... 

27,98,420 

5 

4 

3. Garden land 

10,62,907 

1 

1 

4. Enam villages 

3,39,698 

15 

10 

5, Halut, or excise on Coffee, Betel-nut, 




Pepper, Cardamoms 

6,21,571 

2 

8 

6. Sayer, or excise on 20 other^articles 

4,90,743 

0 

3 

7. Excise on Tobacco 

1,29,729 

5 

1 

8. Abkarry 

10,48,225 

5 

8 

9*. Mohaturfa, including plough tax 

4,37,896 

2 

4 

1 0. Productive groves 

1,05,127 

1 

1 

11. Sandalwood 

2,26,374 

3 

10 

12. Forest timber 

84,595 

7 

5 

13. Farms and Licenses 

1,14,129 

1 

% 

14. Miscellaneous 

3,41,781 

7 

10 


Total ... 1,00,96,816 10 8 
The actual Land Revenue of the Province for the past year 
was rather more than 65J lakhs, being an increase of about 8 
lakhs on the revenue derived from land in the previous year, 
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and nearly 2J lakhs of this increase was on account of land 
taken up on permanent assessment by the liyots. When 537 
beads of Bayer taxation existed in 1833 and 1831, the realiza- 
tions from the Sayer scarcely exceeded 6 lakhs ; whereas now, 
in the second year of a revision which reduced the number 
of articles on which excise is paid to no more than twenty-five, 
the amount of revenue nearly doubled, the actual sum being 
Itupees 1 1,73,929-12- 9. The Abkary net revenue was Rs. 
9,07,112-8-2, an increase of Its. 51,267. The revenue from 
Stamps increased by upwards of Rupees 10,000, the amount rea- 
lized in 1860-61 being only Rupees 9,573-10-2 as compared with 
Rupees 19,978-10-1 last year. The quantity of earth salt manu- 
facture, was greater than usual, as the revenue from this source 
rose to Rs. 11,186-10-1, as compared with Rupees 10,216-10-8 
of the previous year. Opium yielded Rs. 12,179-11-8. The sub- 
sidy of 21 1 lakhs, and the rental of Seringapatam, half a lakh, 
were duly paid. His Highness the Rajah’s stipend, above 15 lakhs, 
balance of 1860-61 inclusive, was adjusted in full, and a surplus 
of more than 10 lakhs was placed in deposit. 

Public Works. — In every Executive Engineer’s Circle through- 
out the territory important Roads, either Imperial or Provincial, 
were completed, or were in progress. The chief lines were from 
Bangalore to Cuddapah, from Mysore to Manantoddy, from 
Mysore to Cannanore, vul Periapatam and the Bhoond Ghat. 
The branch Railway to Bangalore from the junction at Jalrapett, 
on the Madras and Bcypore line, progressed. Several works 
of irrigation were carried out. The great project intended to 
provide for the drainage of the Cantonment of Bangalore was 
nearly completed. The labor, oi Khalihat Corps, was reorganized 
and placed on a better footing. 

Rupees. 

New Works ... ... .. 3,69,111 

Repairs ... ... ... 4,12,527 

Permanent Establishment ... ... ... 1,98,311 

Total ... ... ... 9,79,949 

Fun facial . — 

Rs. As. P. 

Rmonue of 1861-62 ... ... 1,00,96,816 10 8 

Collections of ditto ... .. .1.00,30,308 2 1 

Net balance on hand on the 30th April 1862 95,87,113 10 9 

Expenditure of 1861-62, Public Works inclu- 
( *ivo ... ... ... 90,71,899 1 3 

Surplus of the past year ... ...' 10,48,622 9 6 

The increased expenditure of the Public Works Department 
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last year, was Us. 4,72,000. The net balance in the Treasury on 
the last day of the year was nearly 96 lakhs. The fixed stipend of 
His Highness, amounting to Rs. 3,50,000, was paid and his fifth 
share of the net revenue amounting to Rs. 1 0,74,742-1 i-3, was 
placed to His Highness’s credit. The grand total of his income for 
the past year was Rs. 14,24,742-14-3. The regular subsidy of 
24 J lakhs payable by the Mysore State on account of the Milita- 
ry force maintained by Her Majesty’s Government within the 
Mysore Territories, was adjusted by monthly instalments. 

Political . — Ilis Highness, at the time of Sir Mark Cubbon’s 
departure, advanced a claim for the restoration of the adminis- 
tration of the Territory to his own exclusive control ; but the late 
Governor General, prior to his relinquishment of office, declined 
1o accede to His Highness’s request. 

Military . — The Mysore local force consisted of 3,252 Horse 
and 2,097 loot, lhe population is estimated, as ncarlv os pos- 
sible, at 4,000,000, the actual number according to the census 
accounts being 3,899,707 as compared * with 3,864,676 for the 
previous year. 

The Province was generally healthy throughout. There 
was no emigration. A considerable extent of land was in 
anticipation told off by the Mysore Ryots for Cotton culti- 
vation, and Mr. Davis, who was appointed to supply seed 
and construct gins on part of Government, considers the Ryots to 
ho very keen on the subject of Cotton. The increase in the 
number of Coffee Gardens was rapid, 1,08,000 m iiunds of iron ore 
'Vere smelted. The number of individuals vaccinated was 
95,040, and the number of successful cases was only 4,48) 
The total number of patients treated in the several Hospitals 
and Dispensaries maintained by the Mysore Government amount- 
ed to 24,000. In the Cantonment Civil Hospital the percentage 
of deaths on the number of in-patients rose to 1 2. The total cost 
of the establishment for the treatment of 2 1,000 patients, and for 
the vaccination of nearly 96,000 individuals, was Us. 64,739-4-8 
Mr. Bowring concludes. “I could have wished that Mr. Saun- 
deis, to whom is due the ciedit of what has been achieved dur- 
ing the year, should have himself submitted this Report, more 
especially as I did not assume charge of the office of Commis- 
sioner till the 20th of April. But as it has devolved upon me to 
place before the Government the foregoing statement of the 
prosperous condition of the country, I beg to bring prominently 
1o notice the efficient manner in which Mr. Saunders conducted 
the administration during the past year.” 
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i'irll Jitsf'nr --Thorp arc four descriptions of Civil Courts 
m Coorg, viz , tlio Superintendent’s Court, the Durrvaft Cut- 
rlierry Court, and the (Courts of Soubcdais and Tarputtigars ; 
.m«l one Cutwal having the power of a Parputtigar. The Su- 
priinteudont s and the D irryaft Cutehcrry Court may he con- 
snloivd the Superior (Courts, and the remainder, viz., eight Kou- 
i. 'dars’ (Courts, and 28 Parputtigar*’ Courts, as Small Cause 
Courts There was, owing to the Stamp Act, considerable 
t illing off in Civil work this year as compared with last year, 
>i/, <>7I original suits instituted in the year against 1,014 origi- 
nal suits filed the year previous, shewing a total decrease of 
(’iwl business in all the Courts of .370 eases ; 61 eases were 
pending at tin* elose of the year. Of 715 eases, 037 were de- 
rided in favour of Plaintiff, 715 original suits were decided dur- 
ing the year, 163 appeal cases were tiled against 271 appeal 
-nits for the year previous, and 24 appeal cases remained pond- 
ing. The number of appeals bears a proportion of near 22 J per 
font, to the number of original suits decided during the sam< 
period, being an improvement over the preceding year, udj 
llie proportion of appeals was close upon 28 per cent, 
average number of days occupied in the disposal of each o, 

°iit was 19, whilst the average last year was but 1 1. TJ 
of property litigated was Rs. 67,850-8-9 against K$. 41, 
the previous year. The average amount litigated i 
was Rs. 57-3-11 against Rs. 41-11*8. Of the abov 
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P Criminal Justice.— There were 70 criminal cases against 47 th 
previous year. The number of petty offences increased by 143 
viz., 820 * offences against 677 for the year previous. Assuming 
the total population of Coorg to be 118,352 souls, there was one 
heinous crime to 1,690, one petty offence to 144, or an average 
of one offence to 133. There was no organised crime. Twt 
offenders were imprisoned for between 5 and 7 years, 9 tor 2 years, 

8 under 12 months, 8 under 6 months, and 20 under 3 months ; 
1,117 were fined and 2 dismissed. 

Police , — The jumrnah ryots, 3,771 in number, in return for a 
light assessment, act as police. In all 80 prisoners were receiv- 
ed into the Sadder Jail during the } ear, the daily average being 
50. The year previous the daily average was 40 prisoners. The 
cost of each prisoner was Rs. 22-9 2 and of guarding him Rs 
17-15-4. 

Laud Revenue. — The whole of the arable land of Coorg is 
divided into farms, averaging in extent, according to the nature 
of the land, from 25 and 70 butties to 1,500 butties of wot land, 
besides a large quantity of high laud hearing no assessment, at- 
tached to the farms. It will bo safe to estimate 2 acres for ever} 
100 butties. Although all jiiinmah ryots enjoy the piiviloge ot 
claiming land to an indefinite extent upon the juminah tenure 
of 5 Rupees per 100 butties of wet land, they can only hold it 
upon those terms after being invested with the pioprietary 
light to the soil by payment of a jiuzzur of Rupees 10 per every 
100 butties. This is termed “ nuzzur knnnkay and the amount 
lias to be paid to Go\ eminent in three yearly instalments, be- 
sides paying down a fee of 1 Rupee at the time called “ gut tee 
jummah” fee, gut tee meaning a lump of earth. A Coorg can- 
not. sell his farm, nor even sub-let it, without the permission oi 
the Cirear, and then it can only be sub let on warum tenure for 
a limited number of years, so that, excepting the permission to 
resign the farm to Government, a Coorg’s property in his land 
may he considered unalienable. In former times several farms 
constituted one estate, cultivated by the several members of one 
large family, living under the same roof ; but of late years in- 
stances occasionally occur of relations dividing the family pro- 
perty and taking separate farms. This, however, can only be 
done by the cousent of all parties. The extent of land at pre- 
sent under wet cultivation is estimated 1 at about 21,23,044 but- 
ties, asse^cd at Rupees 1,30,150-5-7, and about 3;1$,658| but- 
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1800.(11. 

j 1861-62. 

1 ; 

! Increase. 1 

! 1 


Its. As. ]>. 

! Rs. As. p.j 

I 

Rs. As. 

j 

P.J 

I 'ft nil revenue 
hxtra sources 

1,51,231 10 5 

, 1 

■ 1,59,577 9 oj 

8,345 14 

7 

! of revenue ... 

1,32,146 1 3 . 
1 

j 

1,92,651 () loj 60,221 15 

7 

Total . . 

2,83,057 11 8j 

3,52,228 9 loj (58,570 U 

2 


Ule co ns i» m p t'ion ofl tSng r i n k , and ifi™^n r o" < ' ( |"^' 1 ) try f VOr 

- Y^eZps ZS&i * 

contractors directly and pecuniarily interested i 1^7 U ’° 

M,m Pt'o«. and sometimes i n encouLdn/other i, , n ■ ft0n ' 
Rowing out of drink. ° ® olUu vlces a "'l crimes 


co,mtTwe~freed tl t y he after r", **", IT 1 the lament of »► 
the former* 3 Rslt !’ pr ° d,al and dls P<«able slaves attar’ 

ic lonuer Rajahs punnays, or estates. Some of the” 

of tvvt l ^t C1 n atl ° nt n°! C 'T lilm h on t,leir own accoun/ 
free ll "°w well-to-do cultivators, others accep/ 

a L lab rrV vhdst ot,lers > k is believed, through i 
a converted Coorg and Doctor Moegling became f 
1 down at Almanda in Coorg, where they fy 

<i 2 7 
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Coorg — Education , Public IFo/ fo. 


of an interesting rising Christian village. 4,000 slaves are left 
attached to private vurgas or farms. They art* not termed 
slaves ; but “ juinmah aloo,” jummali servants. The more sensi- 
ble of the Coorgs understand their uncertain position as regards 
i laiming ownership over these men. Their l^bor is precious, 
coffee planters are leady to hire or succour them, and other 
Coorgs are not unwilling to inveigle them away flora their 
masters. The result is an increasing disposition to be kind to 
them. 


Education — In 1856 Dr Moogling’s School w as established 
at Mercara and next 3 ear received a grant in-aid. It is most 
popular. It is used as a Normal School. There are no female 
scholars, except in private vernacular schools. The average at- 
tendance was 71) against No last year. In 24 Canarese and 1 
Persian school there were 58!) pupils There are also about 21 
pri\ate schools located in the principal towns and naads of tin. 
distiiet, suppoitcd by the inhabitants, and the average atten- 
dance m tins * 1 schools may be reckoned at fiom between 357 to 
-lOiKchol irs dail\. Mr k Ricketts, who w rites tin* report, sa>s 
dt uukenness is a picvailing and im leasing \ i e e among the 
t’ooig population, and such is then piesent nieic using nuiterial 
prosperity, ushered in sinee lhitish nile, that it wou!d°appear to 
bo a duty owing to them, to give them tliat education without 
which their increased mniloits and comparative wealth promise 
v> debase and move a snaie lather than an a«l\antage to them. 

I'nblic Works — A road was under eoiisti action fiom Codl\ pelt 
to M« i( aia. Mi. Mann made a fair bandv load of about nine 
mihs in length leading to the Coorg ( oftee Company’s Estates, 
which the gen (‘lal public availed themselves of ‘This road 
-»])eiis out a large tract of country, where hitherto there lias 
been u. * road whatevei, and which if continued towards Soolca* 
in the (anaia district, as contemplated bv Mr. Mann, .will be a 
sumter cut by some 1 A or 17 miles to the Poi t of Mangalore 
l be extension ot the Madras lbiilwav line to Hey poor as a na- 
tu.al consequence benefits Coorg, Mercara being about 168 
Hides distant horn Ile\ poor, via Telliclierry and Calicut ; and a 
traveller to Madias might also pick up rail ; cid Mysore, Cliam- 
lainuggur, and the Hassaiioor Ghaut, at the Avanashe station, 
m the boimhatm- District, distant about 182 miles from Mercara. 
IhK latter route ,t open throughout, would not be the prefet- 
cbte om; during the rains. , 4 


SU,U of ll " 1 >21,098-14-4 was spent against 
iu, > vai \ T,u - stilts leave a sum of Rupees 

ia ^vor ot receipts or actual surplus for the year 



Annexation } Population. 1^7 

under report, whilst the surplus for the year previous was but 
Rupees 1,70,010-4-8. 


Political . — At the former Rajah’s palace in Naeknaad^he 
M.eiie of barbarous atrocities shortly before the bust Rajah’s de- 
position, situated ' about -0 miles from Mercaru, resides Neela- 
majee, daughter of Mullay Ursur of Hormulnaad, a distant, rela- 
1 1 \ e of Dodda Veerajender, but whose family is now altogether 
• \tinet. An illegitimate graud daughter of Dodda Veera- 
junior named Ncelamma ISeelamajee, after lie r conversion to 
Mahomedanism, became one cf Tippoo Sultan’s wives, and after 
the taking of Seringapatam by the British she came to reside at 
Xaeknaad, and was supported l>} her relatives the then Rajahs. 
Since the deposition of Veerajender she has been maintained 
b\ a monthly pension fium the British Keelamajee must now 
I h* upwards ot 90 years of age. In addition to Neelamajee, at 
Appagolla m Koinherry Naad, reside Davamajee and her hus- 
band Cheimabassapah. Davamajee is the sister of the late 
deposed Rajah, and her husband, though a Lingayat, was for* 
ne lly a (duorg, though of no paiticular family, and poor. In 1832 
■they sought the protection of Mr. (Jasainajor, Resident of My- 
‘■>ie The Raja!) demanded the restoration of the fugitives, the 
m ijuest was not complied with ; they had revolting tales to tell, 
winch led to enquiries and a visit from tin; Resident to Coorg, 
‘ tiding m open lebelliou on the part of the Rajah, and the tak- 
ing possession of his country in 183 k Davamajee and Chen - 
u.tkissapah enjoy a jaglieer, and are also in receipt of a pension 
tiom the Biitish. They have one sen about 1 1 years of age, and 
three daughter ; one of them, widow of a Canara Poligar, now 
o sides with her parent, and the other two laughters an. married 
»'> a pensioned Poligar residing in Bangalore. One only has a 
daughter aged lmt a few months. Cheiinalmssapah possesses no 
uiHuence among the Coorgs. 


Population . — In a population of 118,352 the deaths were 
5 pel cent, and births 3£. The population has risen 43 per cent, 
dnee 1839. Of the whole 23,341 only are Coorgs. 

Coffee Cultivation . — The following table will serve to Mus- 
ts ate how from small beginnings coffee cultivation has grown to 
dimensions which, with the present rise in prices, promise in a 
few years to eclipse every other description of revenue in Com > 
save Abkarry. which grows with the cultivation of coffee ; — - 
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Coorg-~Coffee } Forests , Dispensaries. 


1 

| Tea it. 

i * 

1 Realizations from Coffee Havlvt. 

From 

Europeans. 

From 

Natives, 

Yearly 

Increase. 


Its. As. P. 

Its. As. A 

- ; — — 

Rs. As. P.J 

1857 58 ... « ., 

136 1 4 

11,447 12 1 

1 

0 0 o! 

11858 59 1 

400 15 7 

10,254 10 4 

5,131 12 e! 

1859-GO 

1,944 9 6 

25,997 3 2 

11,226 2 9j 

‘I860 G1 ... ! 

2,797 3 1 

29,302 15 1 

1 

4,161 5 6' 

1861-62 I 

[ ! 

3,309 011 

i 

35,075 14 10 

0,342 3 7 

Total ... 

8,708 4 5 

j 1,18,081 7 6 

; 26, SOI 8 4 


Ihc haulut on coffee is 4 annas a maund. Of the 38 445 
cwis. exported this year, 27,000 cuts, or more was shipped at 
Cannanore, in the Malabar District. This exportation is some- 
• times placed to the credit of the Wynaad and Malabar planters 
who arc stated to have exported 73,91.5 cwts in 1 8(50-61 
There are extensive forests in various parts of Coorg abound- 
ing in oak, black wood, ebony, bonnay and other valuable tim- 

u- V,Y\ - l u- Wefe V®? 4 * 1 111 th( ' dispensary, of whom 
it) died. J,o 10 were successfully vaccinated. 


REPORT ON INDIAN ADMINISTRATION-FINANCE. 
1861-62. 

diiTT 

The License Tax l ad l dUCCf ‘ n ‘ he L manuf acture of Saltpetre, 
license Tax had been assessed, but, month by monthT ere 


Imperial Heroine and Expenditure 
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it was collected, the cash balances increased till, on the 1st Fe- 
bruary, they reached £18,615,403. Judging that income would 
exceed expenditure during the next three months , the Govern- 
ment of India dispensed with the Tax. Act XVII. of] 86 1 was 
repealed, and five millions of H. M/s subjects were relieved from 
direct taxation. In the Financial Statement made in the Legis- 
lative Council in February 1861, a deficit of £500,000 for Public 
Works was left in the Budget, to be met by the Local Govern- 
ments from local taxation. This was not done and the revenue 
so improved as to enable the Government of India, in providing 
ways and means for the demands of 1862-63, to reduce the duty 
on piece goods, and to relieve two-thirds of the Income-tax pay- 
ors from assessment. A further amendment of the Income Tax 
Act (XXXIT. of 1860), passed on the 1st August, was also made, 

1 , v wliieli new returns were not to be called for unless in cases 
where the iiist assessment was either unjust or inadequate. 

Stamp Revenue . — The large increase is remarked, rising from 
£156,363 in 1857-58 to £1,605,457 in 1861-62, Or 3715 fold. 
Act X. of 1862 amended the Stamp law. The Customs lie - 
mine was for the greater part of the year under the control of 
(lie Financial Department. Towards the end of the year it was 
re- transferred to the Home Department. The Calcutta Tariff, 
,«s remodelled by Messrs. Spooner and Bullen, gave general satis- 
laction. The duty on different kinds of Tobacco wag equalised. 

Expenditure. — The various Governments and Administrations, 
aided by the reports of the Military Finance, the Police, and the 
Civil Finance Commissions, were able to effect large reductions 
ft' establishments which told upon the expenditure of the year. 
Mr. Temple’s deputation in 1861-62 to enquire into the finances 
of the Assigned Districts, in the territories of the .Nizam and of 
Nagpore, also produced good results, and contributed, as regards 
Nagpure and the Saugor and Aerlmdda Territories, to lessen the 
cost of forming the Government of the Central Provinces. To 
check the constant tendency towards increase in civil expendi- 
ture. A Resolution was published, under date 11th November 
1861, on the obligation of the various Provinces to contribute, 
more or less, according to their ability, to Imperial charges, be- 
sides providing for their own proper expenses. Exception waa 
taken in the course of the year to some details in the Resolution, 
but its leading principles were in the main accepted. The due 
allowance for all Home and Imperial charges, it was observed in 
the Resolution, "might require 12J millions sterling, and, as the 
total income of India for the year, including bond fide receipts 
from all sources, was estimated for 1861-62 at nearly J millions 
sterling, it was considered “ that the Home and Imperial charges 
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which ha\ c no adequate provision of their own, in the shape of 
receipts, amount to about 30} per cent, or about 5 annas in each 
Rupee of the whole income. Unless a Province has, after paying 
all local charges, Military as well as Civil, a surplus equal to 
about 30 per cent, of its total income, it cannot pay its rateable 
share of Imperial charges of the (ieneral Government, of the 
! tail ways, Post Office, and Electric Telegraph, and Marine, of 
the Supply of Stores and Recruits from England, of the Interest 
of the Public Debt., and various other charges which it is im- 
possible to localise This of course is only generally true, and 
can only he applied, even generally, to the larger and more dis- 
tinct divisions of the Empire.” It was determined to show' in 
the Imperial Budget for 18(12-63, the revenues and charges of 
the Assigned Districts in the Territories of the Nizam, which 
hitherto, as appertaining to a Debt account, had been shown only 
in the Estimate of Cash Roquiiements. 

Cash Balances . — The following Table shows the Cash Balance 
in India at the mid of each month of the year 1861-62 : — 

£ 


3 1st May 1861 

I.' 5,02.5,314 

30th dune 

10, .530, 0-40 

31st. duty 

1 11,238,214 

31st August 

15.528,180 

30th September ,, 

15, lil'-’, 750 

31st October 

14,205,!) 10 

30th November 

15,345,55 4 

31st December 

17,073,811 

31st January 1862 

18,015,403 

28th February 

18,225,524 

31st March 

17, '>84, 550 

30th Apnl 

17,787,078 


As the revenue is collected in unequal monthly amounts, the 
largest portion being realized in the second half of the year, the 
Cash Balances are diawn upon to meet the deficit in the first six 
months. The amount required to he retained as Cash Balances 
is regulated, in ordinary times, by the total receipts, whether of 
revenue or deposits, and the total payments, whether of charges 
or Debt, in each month, so (hat the amount of Cash Balance in 
any month represents the amount which, with the receipts to 
accrue during the remainder of the year, is available for meeting 
both liabilities and charges of the Government. Under the head- 
ing “ Debt” in the yearly accounts are exhibited the receipts and 
payments for the following purposes : — • 
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mperial Loans. 

Veasury Notes of the Service Funds. 
Service Funds. 

deposits received and repaid. 

,ocal Funds, such as Road, Ferry, and 
other Funds. 

»cal Loans. 

,, Taxes. 


} 


These bear interest. 


These are under tho 
control of local Go- 
vernments, and their 
subordinates. 


lilitary Prize Funds. These are casual, 

advances made or recovered by Govern-"') 
ment. I 


Railway Earnings received, and Work- ('These are running 
ing Expenses paid, pending final ad- f accounts, 
justmcnt in London, 
liscellaneous. 


netting .aside Railways, receipts and disbursements under Debt, 
aie year with another, and wlieu a loan is not raised or paid off, 
early balance each other, the difference being such as not to 
isiturb, materially, any general conclusions regarding the finan- 
ml position of the Government, which may be drawn from the 
ecount of Receipts and Charges and Cash Balances. 

Administration . — To secure exactness and punctuality in 
enduring accounts the Office Establishment of the Financial 


Veretaiy and the Accountant General was increased. In the 
Itficos of Account, the salaries paid to Chief Clerks were raised, 
in Assistant Secretary was appointed to preside over each De- 
artment of the Financial Secretary’s Office, and to help the 
Verotnry an Under- Secretary was appointed. To assist the 
diiof of the Military Finance Department there were appointed 
Secretary and three Assistant Secretaries. To enable the 
nailer subordinate Administrations to control their finances and 


xpenditure, an Accountant, with a sufficient staff, was appoint- 
d at Hyderabad and at Nagpore, The Military Finance Depart- 
ment submitted the revised Military Estimates at the beginning 
the year. It is the adviser of Government in all matters of 
1 llitary and Naval expenditure. Unless in cases of special ur- 
eucy, the Government of India takes no step involving financial 
onsiderations, in either Military or Naval matters, without first 
insulting the Military Finance Department. All Departments 
" the State avail themselves of its advice and experience. The 
ivil Finance Commission was dissolved and its work made the 
Jsiness of a separate Branch of the Financial Secretary’s office* 
ho Auditor General and the Chief of the Military Finance De- 
rtment sitting together constitutes the Board of Audit. Be- 
rn this Board are brought all questions of detail in Financial 


Voi. vn, Pabt ii. 
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Government and the Presidency Bank* 


Administration, which affect both Military and Civil arrant 
ments. Each member brings a thorough acquaintance with ^ 
own department, and oral discussion obviates the necessity f 
further correspondence. The Government often avails itself" 
the advice of this Board. The proceedings of the Board are re 
ported every month to the Government of India. 

Transfer of Government Treasury Business to Banks,- Eac^ 
of the Presidency Banks engaged to transact for Government £ 
business that a Bank usually transacts for its customers 
to the agreements were attached conditions which make the rela 
lion between the State and the Bank somewhat different from the 
relation ordinarily subsisting between Bankers and customers, 
lhe State bound itself to keep its balances up to a certain 
sum, or to pay interest on the deficiency. This Mim was 

taken at the lowest balance in each Treasury during the last 5 
years. 'Jhe Bank is allowed to use this minimum balance and 
about half as much more, just as it uses the balances of other 
customers. But when the Government balances exceed the 
maximum balance, or about one and half times the lowest la- 
lance of the last four years, the Bank can employ the surplus 
only m purchasing Government Securities or guaranteed stock 
Moreover, the Government makes to the Bank a small yeaih 
cash payment towards the expenses incurred. Altogether the ae 
tual saving from the abolition of the three Suh-T^surorahim h 
about £19,000 a year. The yearly payments to the three 
Banks amount to about £10 ', 00. It is a great convenient 
to the mercantile ami general public that all Government pav- 
ments should be made at the centre of commercial activity 1 It 
I -"-* wl,ea 7 r . * U^idcney Banks have established 

n ,s . tn ,1 .^ vr n , t n r i ;; id . Taas my business are ea- 

1 . » o Uranc, i B “ nk \ Ruling 1861.62 nine of Ibv 

Bruuch Banks were ready to undertake Government business 
trmw.cy INotw.- 1 !! February 1861 notice bad been given to 
the Mi\eial Piesidency Banks that, twelve months after date the 
heeuse to circulate tbeir own notes would be withdrawn. Earlv 
in lbUl-6., an Act was passed to provide for a Govern- 
ment Paper Currency. In March 1802, Government (& 
icncy notes first- came into circulation. The notes were 
manufactured m Lnglnud, and were of six denominations k 

Zyr n T CS ’ S ? Uu l )ecs > 100 1{ >‘Poes, 000 Rupees and 
l.< 00 Rupees. hey bore the signature of the Cunencr 
Commissioner. But it was to the agency of the chartS 
regency Banks that the Government of India $3- 

!fotk° k v ] p X 0t | d tlie T> clrcl,latiou of Government Currency 
■totes. Luck Presidency Bank engaged to pay notes for coki and 
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The Pape r Currency , the Money Order System 

coin Tor notes to ail comers. Each Bank took from the Currency 
Commissioner in exchange for coin as many notes as it required 
to enable it to begin the business of giving notes for coin. To 
recompense the Banks for their services, the Government engag- 
ed to pay each Bank $ per cent, on the average note circulation 
through the Bank’s agency. When the year 1861-62 ended, 
Government Currency notes had been in circulation only two 
months. Yet on the 30th April 1862 there were in circulation— * 
[n the Calcutta Circle £ 2,300,000 worth of notes. 

„ Bombay „ £ 1,500,000 „ „ 

„ Madras „ £ 300,000 „ >t 

Tim limit by charter in the note circulation of the Presidency 
Pnnks was — 

For Bank of Bengal £ 2,000,000 
„ Bombay £ 2,000,000 
„ Madras £ l,00t),000 

On the general subject of the bargains with the Banks, the 
U 'port remarks that the time has not yet come for discussion. 
The market value of Bank of Bengal shares rose enormous- 
lv since the publication of the Agreement between the Bank 
and the Government. But material interest should be at 
i lie base of every sound contract. Considerable saving to 

i lie State was effected by the now arrangements. Govern- 
ment, Currency notes in Bengal, within two months of their 
fir>t issue, reached a circulation larger than the circulation 
of Bank of Bengal notes under the old charter. No Govern- 
ment Establishments are necessary to watch the circula- 
i ion, Interest from Investments in Securities by the Curren- 
cy Commissioner of part of the coin received for notes will 
more than cover the charge on account of commission to the 
Banks. If at the expiration of the five years for which the 
Agreements run, Currency notes are circulating throughout In- 
dia side by side with silver, the State need not grudge to fcho 
Bank shareholders one penny of their extra dividends. 

Money Orders. — The work at the Government Treasuries caus- 
ed by privilege drafts for native soldiers and military and civil 
officers became so heavy that a system of Money Orders, some- 
thing like the Post Office Order system which has worked so 
long in England, was determined to be introduced, not however 
through the Post Office Agency but through the Treasuries. 

Committee of Secretaries. — The Amalgamation of the armies 
and formation of a Staff Corps made it necessary to re-consider 
Staff allowances, and a Committee of Secretaries to the Govern- 
ment of India was appointed for this purpose. Their report was 
forwarded to the Secretary of State. 
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The Mint. 


Mint.—I he total assay value of silver bullion received into 
the Mint during the year 1861-62 was Rupees 3,21,91,283, being 
almost 1 26 lakns above the amount received during the previous 
year. The amount of Government and Merchants’ bullion re- 
ceived into the Mint during the last four years was : — 


1 

{ 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Years, j 

i 

i 

Govern- 
ment Bul- 
lion. 

Merchants'. 

Government 

Bullion. 

Merchants’. 


Rupees. 

Rupees. 

Rupees. 

Rupees. 

1858- 59 

1859- 60 

1860- 61 
1861-62 

408 

3,109 

i 10 

8,33,788 

11,88,618 

9,61,124 

4,89,891 

6,98,751 

5,85,599 
| 4,05,57,240 

; 11,04,219 

| 1,12,91,941 

i 

3,45,40,585 

2,66,89,869 

1,84,97,595 

2,08,99,339 

i 


The total coinage of the year was, in pieces, 5/73,04,68], and 
in value, Rs. 2,67,33,174, or less by 5,14,49,362 in pieces, 
and Rs. 20,68,448 in value, than the out-turn of 1860-61. 




Tale. Vaiu 

e in Rupees ' 

Gold ... 


39,111' 

5 , 86 , 865 ! 

1 

Who to Rupees 

2,45,11,292! 

2,45,11,292. 

Silver... < 

Half 

10,37,664! 

5,18,832 

Quarter ., 

22,66,905 

5,66,726 


[Eighth „ 

9,56,792 

1,19,599' 


f Double Pice 

4,43,637 

13,863' 


Single „ 

2,43,05,542 

3,79,774; 

Copper... < 

Hal? „ 

22,99,992 

17,969 

Pie 

2,268 

12. 


Whole Cents. 

4,25,114 

9,565 


Half 

5,61,753 

6,320 


^Quarter 

4,54,611 

2,557 


Total 

5,73,04,68l| 

2,67,33,174 


Assay , the Bank of Bengal . 
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The decrease was owing to the stoppage of the Mint three months 
for repairs. If necessary it can now turn out annually from 12 
to 14 crores of pieces. The percentage of charges on coinage was 
0-9-4*395 against 0-4-8*258 of the previous year. The increase 
[n charges was due partly to the cost of repairs, partly to short 
ooina^e° of the year, and partly to the rise in prices of certain 
materials. The total income of the Mint for the year on ac- 
count of Duty, Premelting, Refining,, and Dross was Rs. 6,65,146, 
the total charges were Rs. 3,60,269 — leaving a surplus which, 
with 2,04,343 net bullion profits, amounted to Rupees 5,09,220. 
The percentage of profit on coinage wns l - 14-5726. A more 
expeditious method of recovering silver from dross was adopted. 
The dross accounts of the whole Mint are now closed monthly. , 

Aumy. The following Statements show the amount of Gold 

and Silver assayed during the years 1860-61 and 1861-62 



' 1 ' ’ 
On Govern- On M ele- 

! 

1 

Value | 


ment Ac-j chant s’ Ac-! 

Standard j 


count. 'count. 

i 

J Meltings, ; 


i J , 

'Gold 1SG0-61 1 

1 

10! 

4, .89,891 

1861-62 

8,33,787 

6,98,75 1! 

Silver 1860-61 

11,04,219 

1,84,97,59514,33,23,071 

1861-62 

1,12,91,943 

2,08,99,339 4,70,83,244 

1 


Value 

Coined. 


6,50,385 

5,86,665 

2,69,86,456 

2,57,16,449 


The total assays made in the year, and the daily average of sil- 
ver assays were as follows: — 


L , , . f Gold 

Total Assays j silver 
Daily average of Silver Assays 


Bank of Bengal .— The Directors declared a dividend foi the 
2nd half of the year 1862, at the rate of 9 per cent, per annum, 
free of Income Tax. During the 2nd half of the year under re- 
view, the Council of the Governor General for making Laws and 
Regulations passed an Act conferring a new charter on the Bank 
of Bengal. The Bank was by it allowed to undertake Goffevn- 


1860-61.; 18G1-62. 


39 3 1 615 

1 1,215: 13,282 

4o! 46 

I 
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Calcutta Small Cause Court. 


merit business, and to draw bills on London for the convenience 
of its constituents in the Agency Department. The charter pro- 
vided for an addition to the Capital of the Bank, and for the 
establishment of Branch Banks. Branch Banks were opened at 
Mirzapore, Patna, Dacca, Benares, and Rangoon. A dividend 
was declared for the half-year at the rate of 14- per cent, per an- 
num, free of Income Tax. 


THE CALCUTTA COURT OF SMALL CAUSES, 

► * 1861-62. 

This is the twelfth report of the Court. The number 
of cases instituted was 33,224, the daily average number 
(talcing the days on which the Court was open) being 
128. The net amount credited to Government on account of 
Fees, &c\, was Rupees 1,61,100-5-2, while the total expense of 
the Establishment (including House Rent, Rupees 6,000), was 
Rupees 1,09,113-11-8. A balance in favor of Government of 
Rupees 51,986-9-6 is thus left. There was an increase of 1,417 
cases as compared with the preceding year ; of Rupees 
1,40,479-1-2 in the amount litigated ; and of Rupees 21,934*9-6 
in the amount credited to Government. The amount of clear 
profit credited to Government in the past year is the largest 
the Court has yielded. It is nearly double that of the preced- 
ing year, and while a small portion of the increased number of 
cases may he attributed to Act XIV. of 1859 having come into 
operation, the business of the Court is largely and progressively in- 
creasing. Of the ,33,221 cases instituted, 32,949 were set down 
for hearing, of which 18,815 were actually tried ; 14,156 were 
decided in favour of the Plaintiffs and 4,689 were either dis- 
missed or non-suited ; 10,907 were compromised before being 
called on for hearing ; 3,197 were struck off for non-appearance 
of the parties ; and 157 remained undecided on the 30th April 
1862. The Court was closed 106 days. Of the suits 6,650 were 
English and 26,574 native, a ratio of 1 to 3 99. The amount liti- 
gated was Rs. 11,19,418-6. Of the suits 16,948 were for 
sums under Rs. 10 ; 6,310 for sums between Rs. 10 and 20 ; 
5,258 for sums between Rs. 20 and 50; 2,189 for sums between 
Rs. 50 and 100 ; 1,216 for sums between Rs. 100 and 200 ; 646 
for sums between Rs. 200 and 300 ; 370 for sums between Rs. 
300 and 400, aud 287 for sums between Rs. 400 and 500. Of 
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the suits 12,G16 were for goods sold and delivered, 1,204 
uu Bills of Exchange and Promissory Notes, 2,329 for wages, 
1,964 for work and labour, 236 for money paid, 6,237 for money 
lent, 1,772 for money had and received, 1,178 for account 
stated, 1,165 for use and occupation, 79 on judgments, 65 ongUa- 
lanteo, 77 partnership balance, 973 other actions in assumpsit, 
779 trover, 608 case, 48 trespass, 902 assault, 6 replevin 664 in- 
terpleader, 29 recovery of small tenements, 17 ejectment, and 
1 covenant. 


The following comparative table shews the progress of tho 
I'omt fir its 1st and its 1 1th and 12th years : — 



' 

F 

l '-t year 
1R3D-61. 

f English 

Number or Cases instituted < Native 

4407 

It, OKI 

i C Total 

tinount litigated 

2 1323 

4,47,381 0 0 

l» oimuisMon nu 1 Fees paid into Court on insti- 
1 tiitnui of Suits 1 

50,531 14 0 

! * 

1 Not Amount of Commission mid 

I Fees credited to Gov ennui nt on 


i = 


Suits 

I)lt lo uu I)ist revics for II ‘lit 
A noint emlitotl to Government 
on account ot Fines 
Ditto on account of unclaimed 
monies belonging lo Suitois mid 
I- rollout'. 

Ditto uu account of savings from 
Salaries, Milo of old l uuutuic 
Records, Ac. 

Net Total Amount credited to Go- 
L vermnentiu I ho CaMi Accounts 
tinount paid into Court uudei Decrees 
\inuimt paul out oi L'ouiton account of De- 
, ( I'ees 

j dumber of days on which the Court was open 
[ tv. r,.g.- Number of Cases instituted daily 
| ’jh's under Eupeis 111 
eo 

fit i 
loo 
200 
two 

4(H) 

600 

Number of Summonses issued 
| „ Second Summonses 

| „ • SubjiOHiias 

1 „ Attachments . 

I „ Writs of Execution 

' „ Bench Warrants 

j „ Copies of Judgments 

! Commitments 

[Warrants to sue and defend, filed 
M'Hljrments for Blaintiirs 

* udfcments for Defendants 
Nonsuits 

''truck out and compromised 
l mU-cided 

'mount of half costs returned in Cases com- 
1 promised 


57.452 H 0 
1,5111 7 


59,823 1 
2 , 40,313 0 0 

2 13,001 0 0 
258 
82*6 
1271*1 
."» i0-t 
2*22 
7 92 
-pm 
i«u 
Hi 
67 
61889 
0 

18052 

« 

3018 

0 

107 

448 

2170 

8339 

688 

4173 

6055 

333 

30,533 5 6 



, .. 

11th Year 

1 32th Year 

1860-61. 

| 1861-62. 

6"i2 1 

! 6650 

252)3 

26574 

31777 

3.3224 

0,78,939 4 10 11,10,113 6 0 

1,39,247 12 6 1,58,436 0 3 

flfe.07'4 3 9 

1.57,253 5 J 

1.3-9 3 0 ],187 4 o 

123 0 

330 fl 0 

1,431 14 3 

2,311 2 lo 

0 1 8 

10 4 1 

1,39.165 11 8 

1,61.100 5 2 

2,20,051 5 4 

2,48,762 7 J 

2,18,821 13 11 

2,41,001 3 3 

253 

259 

12.6 

1 2s 2 

16193 

11)018 

6701 

0310 

6010 

6258 

2' on 

2189 

1114 

1*210 

5 In 

640 

206 

370 

252 

2-7 

42351 

40912 

83 V 

010 

2*733 

29110 

455 

239 

6088 

8130 

18 

13 

4.31 

413 

309 

010 

5025 

6*11 

1.3018 

14106 

1726 

1M6 

344.3 

m 

13817 i 

MIN 

179 

107 

18,918 3 Oj 

22,865 14 6 
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English Education in Bengal. 

PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN BENGAL 
1860-61. 


Mh. W. S. Atkinson, the Director, apologises for “ the extra- 
ordinary delay” in the appearance of the Report by “ the un- 
pardonable neglect’’ of the late Behar Inspector of Schools 
The General Statistics will be found at page 91 of Volume VI, 
of the Annals. On 30th April 1801 there were 50,714 pupih, 
of whom 18,871 wore at 240 schools belonging to Government, 
24,112 at 414 aided and other schools under inspection, and 
7,731 at 172 indigenous vernacular schools under improvement in 
East Bengal. Of the aided schools 16 were attended by 395 
girls. These figures give approximately one School to a popu- 
lation of 50,000, and one Scholar to a population of 800. The 
cost to the State was about Rs. 15-11-6 per annum for each 
Scholar. The aggregate of the schooling fees realized being lb, 
2,21,514, each student on the average paid about Rs. 4-6 in fees to- 
wards the expense of his education. There was less than one 
School for every 3# square miles of territory, and every 100 square 
miles contributed no more than 19 Scholars. The amount oi 
schooling tees rose fiom Rs. 1,78,174 in 1856-57 to lb. 
2,21,511 in 1860-61. When it is remembered that twenty- tiu> 
years ago, in 1836, there was not in all India a single School 
receiving assistance from Government, with the exception of the 
Hindoo College then under private management, in which a foe 
of even the smallest amount was levied, the advance during one 
generation cannot he regarded as unsatisfactory. 

Professional ('’alleges —In the Medical College there were 3 1 
paying students; IS candidates from the Military class passed 
their final examination, six students from the Bengali class wciv 
admitted into the public service as native doctors. There were 
83 students in the Civil Engineering College, and 17 were de- 
clared qualified for the public service. The School of Industrial 
Art encountered fresh difficulties ; 18 students attended the Wood 
Engraving class. 

English Colleges. — In the five English Colleges for general 
education, the number of Students considerably 'increased. On 
the jjtst January I860 the number on the rolls was 234, while 
on the 30th April 1861, the number amounted to 422. 
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No, on the Rolls, 
30th April 1800. 


Presidency College 

122 

209 

Hooghly 

32 

79 

Dacca „ 

34 

76 

Kishnaghur „ 

30 

42 

Boihampore „ 

16 

16 

! 

Total .. j 

234 

422 


English and Anglo-Vernacular Schools .— It will be seen 
from the following tables, that, contemporaneously with a large 
addition to the number of Scholars in Aided English and Anglo- 
Vernacular Schools, the Rolls of the Government Institutions 
show, in the aggregate , a satisfactory increase. 

Government Schools. 


jNo. on the Rolls,) 
I 1st Jan. 1861. j 


I 


i 

Year. 

English. 

i 

Anglo- 

Vernacular. 

Total of Scho- 
lars on the 
Rolls on the 
30th April. 

Schools. 

Scholars. 

Schools. 

Scholars. 

1859 

47 

6,554 

11 

655 

7,209 

1860 

45 

6,701 

9 

349 

7,050 

1861 

Vor. VIT n 

45 

7,245 

7 

381 

7,626 
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A ided Schools and others undet' Inspection. 


1 

I Year 

i 

English. 

Anglo- 
V ERNACULAR. 

~i 

Total of Scho-, 
lars on the* 
Rolls on 30th, 
April. ; 

, 

i 

1 I 

Schools. 

Scholars. 

Schools. 

Scholars. 

1851) 

17 

2,420 

75 

6,404 

8,830 1 

18G0 

1!> 

2,304 

74 

0,312 

8,616 

1801 

1 

33 

1 

4,748 

90 

7,173 

12,221 


52 J per cent, from tin' Government Schools .ami 45 per cent, from 
the Aided Schools passed the rniversity Entrance Examination. 
Again, comparing Urn thii*t v -thi u«* English Aided Schools alone 
with the forty-live Government Collegiate and Zillah Schools, it 
is found that each Government School sent, on an average, nine 
candidates ami passed 4J, while each Aided School sent .‘H can- 
didates, and passed l£. At the same time the number of In- 
dependent unaided Institutions of all classes which furnished 
candidates was twenty-one, the number of candidates 136, and 
the number passed seventy-nine. Each of these Institutions, 
therefore, contributed on an average Gi candidates and pass- 
ed 3J. 

Position in Life of St'hohtr *. — In East Bengal for every 100 
of the parents of those Scholars who acquired a knowledge ot 
English, in the case of Government Schools 8 belonged to the 
zemindar class, 55 to the official class. In the case of aided 
Schools 6 belonged to the zemindar class ami 21 to the official 
class. Taking the Government and Aided Schools together, every 
100 parents of scholars learning English will comprise : — 

Zemindars. Government Servants. Others. 

7 38 55 
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It is shewn by the statistics furnished by one of the Commis- 
sioners appointed by Lord Dalhousie to report on the state of 
the country, that out of every 100 of the parents of Scholars in 
Government Zillah Schools, there were, prior to 1854, — 

Zemindars. Government Servants. Others. 

6 65 29 


N'o Aided Schools were then in existence, and there were few 
Private Institutions in which English instruction was given. 
Tho number belonging to the unofficial classes is now not far 
from double that of the officials, the actual ratio being 62 to 38, 
wheieas six years ago the proportion was reversed, the perccu- 
1 1 ge then being 35 unofficials to 6b official. 

Vernacular Schools — Government . — The following Table 
shows a considerable reduction in the number of Government 
Vernacular Schools and Scholars during the year 


Year. 

Schools. 

! Scholars on the 
i Hulls, 30th April. 

1859 

052 

j 10,403 

1 

1860 

223 

10,150 

1861 | 

179 

9,950 

i 


Thh reduction is due to the abolition of 50 Schools of an ele- 
mentary character in the province of Assam. 

Of Aided and Private vernacular schools there were 263 with 
10 563 scholars in 1860 and 266 with 11,496 in 1861. The 
number of indigenous schools under improvement in East Bengal 
was reduced from 197 with 8,7<>7 scholars to 172 with 7,731 
scholars from pecuniary reasons. 

Grunts-iii-A id. — From August 1858 to April I860, the as- 
M'oimcnt of new Grants-in-aid was suspended in consequence of 
the peremptory order prohibiting all increase of expenditure for 
Educational purposes. Up to 30th April new grants were sane- 
tinned for eighty-nine additional Schools, aggregating Rs. 2,217-8 
per mensem, while thiee Schools already receiving aid obtain- 
ml augmentation Grants amounting to Rs. 48 per mensem. 
The sum of Rs. 1,278-2 was cancelled. On the 30th Apnl the 
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whole number of Institutions receiving assignments of Public 
Money under the Grant-in-aid Rules was 289, and the monthly 
Grants aggregated Rs. 8,147-2-0. The amount which remained 
available for distribution at that date was Rs. 1,063-12-8. 
There were 1,732 officers, excluding those in the Professional 
Colleges, engaged in the Department and in Aided Schools. Of 
these 1,203 received Rs. 25 a month and less, and 250 less than 
Rs. 50 a month. 

The Director complains of the lamentable want of interest 
in the progress of Education which is very generally manifested 
by thy Civil Officers of Government throughout the country. 
"The vast influence which is wielded by the Civil Officers of Go- 
vernment, if not used actively in support of Education, must 
almost of necessity tend to retard its progress, and what I have 
seen in some parts of Beliar and elsewhere appears to shew that 
this is really in many instances the case. Where the people 
see that men in authority are indifferent about the spread of 
knowledge and enlightenment, and are just as ready to bestow 
favours and rewards on the uneducated as on the educated, it 
is hardly likely that they will be at much pains to secure the 
advantages of sound instruction for their children.'’ 


PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN BENGAL. 


1861-62. 


Thk Uencral Statistics will l.e found at page GG of this volume 
Adding 83 subsidised schools m Assam omitted from last year 
report , and an increase in indigenous schools, tliere were 2H Go 
vernment Institutions with 19.503 pupils, 5 19 aided and othc 
schools under inspection with 29,012 pupils, and 202 indigenou 
schools under improvement with 8,G85 pupils, making a total o 
9 5 schools and o7,200 pupils. The disbursement! were ft 

^ 2>2 °’ 6S8 makin 8 a total expend! 

me of Rs. 8.80, < <8 by the State, or jjtlis per cent, of the whol 
evenue of Bengal. The average cost to the State of educatin 
each scholar was Rs. 15-6-4, while the average fee payments c 
. 1 1 scholar amounted approximately to Rs. 4-8, as calculate! 

“ f the f ees ™ eived Q -e— and Aide' 
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Source of charge. 

Amouut. 

Percentage 
on expen- 
diture. 


Rs. 


Direction 

41,405 

375 

Inspection, 

Government Colleges. 

1,26,175 

11*45 

General, 

2,14,465 

19-47 

Professional, 

1,54,422 

14*02 

Oriental, 

54,922 

! 4*98 

Normal Schools, 

24,162 

2*19 

Schools (Government and Aided,) ... 
Scholarships (English and Vernacu- 

4,09,041 

37*14 

lar,) 

65,630 

5*95 

Miscellaneous, .. 

i 

11,244 

j 1*02 

I Total, ... 

11,01,466 



The Calcutta University and Scholarships . — For the Entrance 
Examination held in December 1861, the Lower Provinces contri- 
buted in) le«6 than 971 candidates, being' 212 in excess of those of 
the previous year. Of these 436 or 4441 per cent, succeeded. The 
teport of the examiners shews that 331 or 62’4l percent, of the 
rejected candidates failed in English, 1 41) or 27*85 per cent, failed 
in the second language, 312 or 63112 per cent, failed in History 
and Geography, and 200 oi 37 38 per cent, failed in Mathematics. 
Of the successful candidates 4*514 per cent, were Christians, 2 06 
per cent. Mahoinedans, and 93 35 percent. Hiudus : 62*38 per 
cent, of the successful candidates were educated in Government 
Institutions, 11 69 per cent, in Aided Schools under inspection, 
and 17*20 per cent, in Independent Institutions ; 2*75 per cent, 
"ore private students, and 5*96 per cent, schoolmasters. Seni- 
or Scholarships were thrown open without distinction to the 
students of all Institutions, Government and non -Government 
alike. New rules based on the same principle were also framed 
for the award of Junior Scholarships. 160 Junior Scholarships 
tenable for two years are annually available for candidates pass- 
ing the University Entrance Examination. They are divided 
into three grades — ten of the first grade with stipends of Rs. 18 
per mensem, fifty of the second grade with stipends of Rs. 14 
per mensem, and 100 of the third grade with stipends of Rs. 10 
per mensem — and are tenable in any College affiliated to the 
University of Calcutta, free lifcrty of selection being secured to 
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the holders. Of the whole 114 were gained by Government , 15 
a \Jed and 22 bj independent institutions. 8 were held by 
Christians 2 by Mabomedans and 145 by Hindus. Under the 
JWW 'regulations of the University , a First Examination in Arts 
hus been instituted , which under-graduates are required to pass 
at the end of their second year. The first of these examinations 
was held in January last, when 154 candidates presented them- 
selves, of whom thirteen passed in the first and seventy-six in 
the second division. The Government Colleges contributed 134 
or 87 per cent, of the candidates, and of this number eighty or 
U .)' 7 per cent, were successful. The number of candidates con- 
tributed by non-Government Institutions was thirteen, of whom 
four or 307 per cent, were successful. According to this Exa- 
mination 23 Senior Scholarships were awarded to Government 
Colleges and l to an Independent Institution. 

B. A. Ikjree. — The number of candidates who presented 
themselves for the B. A. Examination was thirty-four, being less 
by -six than the number of candidates in 1861. The results of 
the last examination, however, contrast favourably with those 
obtained in the previous year — twenty-four of the candidates or 
70 5 per cent, having passed in January 1862, against fifteen or 
38'5 per cent in January, 1861. In the following table the 
results of the two last Examinations are exhibited. 


/>. .1. Degree Examination 1801 and 18G2. 


Christians, 

Mahomcdans, 

Hindus, 


j Total, 

jOovcrnmcnt l institutions, 

' I ndopondent I nstitut ions, 
[Private Student, 
j School Masters, . . 

I Total, ... 


January 1861. 


January 1862. 


1 r *’’3 

; Number pass- e Number pass-j 
cd. O i ed, I 


II | 
2 ^ 

\A 


i 


1| 0; 
4 

6' It)] 


5 8 

... .V 0 2| 

. 1 O' 0, 0 

2; 0 ( o| 

' 39 1 51 10 

i k 1 


| Total. 

j Number 
dates 

5 ^ 
3 
’3 
■n 

3 . 

a 

■S’§ 

V 3 

Oi 1 

1 ! 1 

0 

0 

13 30 

1 

22 

15 34 

1 

23 

13 26 

1 

20 

2' 3 

0 

1 

o! i 

0 

0 

0| 4 

0 

I 2> 

! i 

Tr 7 

' 1 ! 

' no 


i 

01 


24' 

21 j 

o 

2 


li 23; 24 
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At the Examination for the degree of B. L., thirteen candidates 
presented themselves, and all passed — eight in the first division 
and five in the second division. For the lower degree of L. L. 
there were sixteen candidates, of whom four passed in the first 
division and six in the second division. The remaining six fail- 
ed. All the candidates for both degrees were Hindus 
The degree of Doctor of Medicine was conferred for the 
first time on Baboo Chuuder Cooinar Dey, a former pupil 
of the Calcutta Medical College, where he "obtained a diplo- 
ma under the old regulations in 1852. For the first or preli- 
minary Examination in Medicine and Surgery, thirty-three can- 
didates were enrolled of whom seventeen failed, and sixteen 
parsed — three in the first division and thirteen in the second 
division. At the final or degree examination, out of seventeen 
candidates no more than seven were successful, two passing in 
the first and five in the second division. This result cannot bo 
considered satisfactory. The Examination for the degree of Li- 
centiate in Civil Engineering was held in May The numfler 
• »f candidates was eighteen, of whom fourteen were successful, 
five passing in the first division and nine in the second divi- 
^ i * iii. All the candidates were Hindus. 

(itnrnnnent English Colleges . — There were 495 students 
against 4*22 last year. 


i 

Monthly fee 

Number on the 
Rolls on 1st Ja- 
nuary 1860. 

Number on the 
Rolls on the 
30th April, 

1861. 

o> o> ~ 

c * 

° o 

U 

- ~ m 

£ 3 o qo 

- Xi cc — 

Presidency College,... 1 

Rs. As. 

10 0 

122 

209 

227 

Hooghly College, 

4 0 

32 

79 

66 

Dacca College, ... ! 

3 8 ; 

31 

76 

J38 

Kishnaghur College, | 

4 0 i 

30 

42 | 

38 

Bcrhampore College, | 

• 3 8 | 

16 

16 1 

26 

Total, ... 

i 

j 

1 

234 

422 j 
1 

495 


The Director calculates that tfie total cost from all sources of 
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educating an under-graduate student in the three following In- 
stitutions annually is : — 

Do vet on College, ... ... Rs. 41 0 

Presidency College, _ ... ... 29 4 

Free Church Institution, ... ... 7 1 


Statement shewing the number of students from the several “ affiliated ” 
Institutions and their attached schools who have passed the 
University Exam inations. 



Entrance. 

7 Examinations. 

First Arts 
Examination. 

1 Examination. 

. «5 

8J | 

or 1 

Q.S ' 
a i 
< * \ 
cq h : 

: 

Governm cut Colleges. 




Presidency College and its two 

343 



Schools, 

49 

51 

Sanscrit College, ... ■ • 

17 

1 

i : 

llooghly College and Branch 
School, 

101) 

7 

0 i 

Kishnaghur College, 

08 

9 

o ! 

Berhampore College, 

32 

1 

0 

Dacca College, 

112 

12 

0 ! 

1 


081 


52 j 

Non Government Colleges. 



j 

Doveton College, ... 

51 

1 

i ! 

La Martiniere, 

11 

0 

0 : 

St. Paul’s School, ... 

18 

1 

0 j 

Freo Church Institution and 4 
Branch Schools, ... 

79 

2 

2 | 

Loudon Missionary Institution, 
Bishop’s College, ... 

0 

0 

0 i 

10 

2 

0 i 

Seramporo College, 

14 

0 

o 1 

1 


189 

6 

3 j 
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°f 222 under-grad uate students, 78 or 3J13 per- eent. were the 
sons of Zemindars or persons of independent income ; 26 or 
11-71 per cent. Merchants and Bankers aud Brokers; 30 or 
13 -52 per cent, professional persons, and 32 or 14.-41 per 
coot, were the sons of Government Servants and pen* 
wooers. The rest 56 or 2522 per cent, are not classified. 

The special studies of the Sanskrit College in Sanskrit were 
pursued with increasing success under Mr. Cowell’s able 
superintendence. Captain Lees, the Principal of the Calcutta, 
SI it drc, mi, reports that the Arabic Department of the Institu- 
tion continued to retain its former position in point of learning 
while a considerable increase took place in the number oi' 
the students. The Hooghly Mudressa fell so low ’that 
the wants of the Mahomedan community in regard to Arabic 
were almost wholly supplied by the Calcutta Mudressa. The re- 
port of the examiner for Arabic scholarships as regards the 
candidates from the Hooghly Mudressa, was this year more 
favourable than any similar report has been for many years. 

Medical College^ English Class . — At the close of the ses- 
sion the strength of the primary or English class was 14*9, being 
thirty-eight in excess of the number on the rolls at the end of the 
previous session. Of this number twenty- four were Christians (of 
whom tour were native converts,) two were Mahomedans and 1 23 
Hindus. The paying students numbered thirty -three, or 22*14 per 
* < at. ot the entire number on the roll, 15 passed the final exami- 
nations in the Military class, and 10 in the Bengali class. There 
were 123 students in the Civil Engineering College and 48 were 
declared qualified for the public service. 

Government English Schools. 




V cars. 

•i 

! 

Enqlish. 

Anolo- 

Vkrnacclah. 

Total number of 
Sch o lara on the 
Roll* on the 30th 
of April. 

) Schools. 

1 

Scholars^ Schools. 

j 

<n 

u 

2 

$ 

1850 

I 

47 

t 

6,551 : 

11 

655 

7,209 

1860 


45 

6,701 ; 

9 

340 

7,050 

1861 

1 

45 

7,175 ! 

7 

381 

7,556 

1862 


45 

7,417 

7 

321 

7,738 


l. vii., vari il 


T 
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Aided Schools and others under Inspection. 


Years. 

i 

English. Amw- 

VERNACULAR. 

Total number ol 
Scholars on the 
Rolls on tho 30th 
of April. | 

j 

1 

Schools. 

Scholars. Schools. 

Scholars. 

| 1859 ... j 

1860 ...I 

1861 
! 1862 

1 

17 

23 

33 

35 

2,426 75 

2,328 74 

4,748 99 i 

5,256 113 j 

i 

6,404 ; 8,830 

6,312 | 8,640 

7,473 j 12,221 

7,429 j 12,685 


Vernacular Schools 


Ycill’S. 


18(10 

18f$l 

1862 


j School;*. 


Scholars on tho Rolls on tho 
30 th April. 


232 

223 

104 


10,403 

10,453 

8,952 

10,340 


Aided and other private Vernacular Schools. 


Years. 


1859 


1660 

1861 

1862 


I Schools. 'Scholars on tho Rolls on the 
30th April, 


1 1 he Returns for this year wo 
erronooua and are not thcr 
foro given. 

1 0,563 
11,504 
16,327 



, J 1 ' 0 n «mtor «f pupils in the schools of nil classes would h< 
hcen considerably greater, had not the larce scl onkl 

m "‘ C B0,,hcttt P«t of Hooghly and the southern ““a 
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Nuddea, been almost emptied, owing to an epidemic fever, which 
raged for nearly a year. 

Three students in Bengali cost as much as two students iu 
English. 

Indigenous Schools under improvement. 


— 



Years. 

No. of Schools. 

No. of Scholars. 

1859 

169 

7,588 

I860 . . 

197 

8,707 < 

1861 

172 

7,731 

1862 

202 

J_ 

8,685 


A classification of students in all the schools according to 
il«>ir social position shews that of [16,895 there are 4,967 sons 
oi Zemindars, 57,595 Government Servants, and 24,833 others. 
Of the whole 13,044 arc attending schools in which English is 
taught, and 17.0G4 are receiving instruction in purely Vernacu- 
lar ^Schools. Of those learning English 2,189, or 10? per cent, 
belong to the class of Zemindars, and 3,747 or 28? per cent, 
aie sons of Government servants, the remaining 5 lit percent, 
heim- drawn from other classes. Of the 17,004 who attend 
Vernacular Schools 11£ per cent, belong to the Zemindar class, 
ami 16J per cent, are the children of Government servants, 
while all other classes contribute 721 per cent. 

(/ milts- in-aid .— The number of aided Schools rose to 319 
drawing Rs. 8,611 per month. From March 1855, when the Grant- 
in aid system was first brought into operation, down to the 30th 
April, 1862, a period of seven years, the number of schools for 
which monthly grants were sanctioned amounted to 479, and 
during the same period no fewer than 162 of this number, or 
nearly 34 per cent, of the whole, were from time to time abolish- 
ed. There is little security for the permanence of Aided Schools 
under native management ; and it is certain that the want ot 
such security is a serious defect in the grant-in-aid system as 
applicable to Bengal, and oue for which, in flic present condition 
of native society, it is not easy to provide a remedy. 

Books.— The following shews the operations of the School 
Book Society in five years : — 
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Bengal— School boob, Inspectors' Divisions. 


! Language. 

‘ 1857. 

1 1 858. 

f 

1 859. 

1 I860. 

7 ^ 

1861. j 

Kiigliisli 

40,323 

38,398 

46,702 

| 

50,471 

| 

46,78s! 

Anglo-AKiatie .. 

r,811 

2,894 

4,518 

6,069 
. 372 

3,147! 

tfuiweiit 

221 

210 

470 

688f 

Bengali 

50,822 

61,072 

46,579 

53,546 

62,935 

Hindu i 

1,276 

2,765 

4,675 

4,299 

• 5,171 

(Jriya 

Arabic 

767 

90 

15 

4 

35 

6 

25 

23 

36 

4 

Persian 

441 

409 

392 

57 

12o 

Urdu 

1,344 

3,784 

3,618 

3,226 

2,8GS| 

Santhal 

5 

11 

11 

1 

l«i 

KltOHiu 

9 

0 

4 

2 

2 | 

Total 

1,08,025 

1,00,264 

1,07,007 

>,18,083 

1,26,665 


Inspector* Divisions . — Considerable alterations were made in 
the territorial jurisdictions assigned to the five Divisional Inspec- 
tors of Schools. The five Divisions were constituted as follows 

I. The Central Division, (head quarters, Calcutta,) comprises 
tho 2 t-Porgimnahs, Bhfasct, Nuddea, Ifooghly (exclusive of Jeha- 
nabad) and Howrah. This Division contained, when first consti- 
tuted, 269 schools under inspection, not rnchiding the Govern- 
ment Colleges and the Schools connected with them. 

2. The South-East Division, (head quarters, Dacca,) consists of 
following districts : — Dacca, Commillah, Chittagong, Noakhab, 
Bunisaf, Jcssore, Furrccdpore, Pubna, My men sing, Sylhefc, the 
Kliasia Hills and Cachar. Number of sehools 236. 

3. Tho South-West Division, (head quarters, Midnaporo), is foi m- 
ed out of Durdwan, Jchanabad, Becrbhoom, Bancoorah, Midna- 
pore, tho Province of Orissa, Sumbulpore, and the territory under 
the control of the South-West Frontier Agency. Sumbulpore has 
since been detached from Bengal and annexed to the Central 
Provinces. This division contained 161 schools. 

4. Tho North-West Division, (head quarters, Patna,) comprises 
the old province of Behar and the Santhal Pergunnahs, the 
boundary to the S. W. being tho Great Trunk. Road. This 
division contained 115 schools. 

5. The North-East Division, (bead quarters, Gliowbatti,) con- 
tains the Province of Assam, Rungpore, Dinajpore, Darjeeling, 
Bograh,Rajshahi, Maldahand Moorshedabad. Within these limits 
159 schools were included. 

An educational Map to illustrate these accompanies the Report. 

Mr. Woodrow, the Inspector of the Central Division, reports 
its area and population approximately. 
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Area in Square 
Miles. 

_ 

*1 

Population. 

i 

i 

Govt, and Aided 1 
Schools and Colleges. ! 

~ | 

Number of Pupils { 
on the Rolls. j 

Calcutta, 

7'8 

3G 1,369 

16 

2,969 

21-Pergunnahs and Bara- 




set, 

227707 

1,200,731 

67 

4,184 

Xuddca, 

3577-88 

589,313 

42 

2,08+ 

llooghly, exclusive of Jeha- 



nabad, 

1335' 

1,011,620 

67 

5,632 

Total, 

i 

7197-75 

3,1 G3, 063 

192 

15,169 


Thus in the richest and most populous portion of the Pro- 
\inco of Bengal, the proportion of pupils in Government and 
Aided Schools is as 1 to 208. In Missionary institutions not 
receiving aid from Government there arc about 6,000 pupils, 
of whom 4,400 study English. The number of pupils in private 
Schools superior to common indigenous Schools may amount to 
nearly the same number. Altogether there are about 27,000 
pupils, or on the average one person in every 113 receives an 
education superior to that given in indigenous Schools. Tho 
attendance in indigenous Schools is much the same as it was 
23 years ago, and Mr. Adam’s calculation of one in fifty may 
still be accepted as correct. Hence there are about three 
persons in every hundred under education in the Central 
Division of Bengal. 

EXTERNAL COMMERCE OF MADRAS. 

1861-62. 

The Total Imports amounted to Rs. 3,67,80,049, Exports to 
Rs. 5,82,50,736 and Re-Exports to 11,60,099, a grand total of 
Rs. 11,61,90,884. Last year the value was only Rs. 10 , 47 , 75,815 ; 
and iu 1859-60 it was Rs. 9,19,33,558. Of the whole in 1861-62 
Rs. 49,88,983 represents the Government share. The following 
table shews the details : — 



mparative Statement of External Commerce by Sen, darmy the Official 


-■Mi Madi'asStatistics of Trade. 




Imports from t/ie United Kingdom. 
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The value of the Imports from the United Kingdom was Rs. 
2 31,22,203 shewing an increase in merchandise of Rs. 6,32,162 
and * a decrease in treasure of Rs. 5,65,248 or a net increase of 
Ks. 66,914. The Exports to the United Kingdom were Rs. 
1,91,58,353 shewing a net increase of Rs. 74,52,874. 

Of Imports from the United Kingdom the following wore 
the chief articles 

Value. Value. 
Co/a Rs. Co/a Rs. 


Apparel— Boots and Shoes 
Buttons 

Gloves ••• •" , 

Gold and Silver Lacc and Thread 
Haberdashery 
Hats and Caps 
Hosiery 
Millinery 
Wearing Apparel 
Do. Military 
Arms and Ammunition 
Pats and Balls 
Beads 

Hilliard Tables ... 

/took* and Stationery. — Books— British 
Gilt and Colored Papers ... 

Prints and Engravings ... 
Stationery ... 

( vtton Goods . — Twist and Vain— Bntiah 
Thread 

Piece Goods — Dyed 
Do. Printed .. 

Do. Plain ... 

J), ngs . — Copperas or Sulphate of lion 
Camphor 

Sulphate of Copper 
Sulphuric Acid 
Other Sorts... • - 

Dye— Saffron 
(•'ta.u>rarc . — Bottles 
Other Sorts... 

Cioecry 

Machinery 

Malt Liquors — Private 
Do. on Government Account 
Mon vfactnYcd Metals . — Brass ware 
Coppcrwaro 
Cutlery 
Hardware ... 

Ironwaro 
Plated ware ... 

Silvdrwaro ... 

Silver Plato .. 

Tinware 

Types— Printing 


17,904 13,140 

934 373 

6,968 8,130 

2 , 25,328 3 , 15,039 

53,351 62,782 

31,973 19,786 

29,167 30,451 

3 , 54,933 2 , 79,724 

1 , 26,538 1 , 33.797 

61,648 46,279 

44,275 48,108 

5,100 2,336 

053 1,724 

6,361 3,490 

1 , 11,549 1 , 23,163 

1,287 

6,609 711 

1 , 25,142 1 , 60,705 

33 , 11,503 25 , 40,446 

20,215 13,913 

3 , 17,670 3 , 49,698 

6 , 40,287 3 , 94,160 

18 , 35,547 14 , 71,187 

1,042 2,701 

3,807 ••• * 

8,082 2,229 

3,899 

11,826 13,822 

2,250 

9,103 6,741 

88,711 1 , 01,978 

6.923 4,627 

47,511 1 , 70,414 

1 , 26,662 3 , 38.371 

4 , 57,800 5 , 51,309 

2,296 2,129 

101 412 

16,846 16,626 

97,142 70,012 

60,081 37,050 

48,953 30,167 

2,860 2,648 

10,468 14,699 

2,645 ' 1,040 

20,162 19,007 
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Madras — Impoits from the United Kingdom. 



Value. 

Value. 


Co.’s Rs. 

Co.’s Rs. 

Manufactured Mdals . — Other Sorts 

18,944 

12,006 

Medicines 

22,574 

35,337 

Copper .— Bolt and Ingot 

53,471 

1,10,336 

Rod 

139 


Sheet 

85,505 1 


Sheathing ... 

20,008} 

1,51,761 

Iron .— Bar and Bolt 

... 6,97,671 

6,78,113 

lloop 

22,882 

34,878 

flails 

9,748 

791 


ltud 

Sheet 

Sweedish ... 

Wire 

Steel 

Do. Sweedish 

Spelter 

Tin Plates ... 

Lead— Pig ... 

Do. Sheet ... 

Brass Sheet 
Do. Wire 
Tatont Sheatliing 
Yellow Metal 
Do. Sheathing 
Quicksilver 
Other Suits 

Military Stores .— On Government Account 
.Naval Stores . — Anchors 


53,270 

33,098 

10,441 

10,037 

20,15,211 

300 


16,009 

64,509 

0,875 

4,392 

13,106 

6,121 

37,067 

18,957 

4,974 

842 

1,058 

6,053 

1,931 

61,425 

85,689 

14,672 

9,064 

36,05,278 


Canvas 

Cordage 

Oreaso or Tallow 
Pitch — Tar and Daumier... 
» Twino 

Other Sorts 
Oils .— Linseed 

Other Sorts... 

Oilman's Stores 

raint and Colors . — lied Lead ... 
Varnish 
White Lead.. 

Other Sorts.. . 

Provisions , — Barley , . , 

Confectionery 
Flour ... 

Fresh 

Salted 

Other Sorts... 



56,066 15,105 

8,314 3,389 

7,018 4,083 

5,938 8,245 

1,709 3,035 

3,348 3,751 

6,045 3,603 

1,310 1,391 

1,16,202 1,54,629 

1,158 3,646 

2,411 7,547 

5,675 13,239 

20,182 11,877 

1,132 63 

20,704 10,996 

2,285 6,375 

7,085 3,608 

0,184 12,768 

13,923 11,581 

26,55,346 27,20,541 

63,954 56,923 

5,011 5,469 

215 25 

2,078 313 

3,773 1,905 



Principal Imports and Exports. 


m 


Spirits. — Brandy ... 
Gin 
Rum 

Whisky ... 
IDhcs.— C ape 

Champagne... 

Cherry Brandy 

Claret— English 

Curacoa 

Ginger 

Hock 

Lisbon 

Madeira 

Marscella ... 

Moscello 

Noyeau 

Port 

Sherry 

Other Sorts... 
Woollens — Alpacca 
Army Cloth 
Blankets 
Blue Cloth ... 
Broad Cloth 
Bunting 
Carpets 
Carpetting ... 
Carriage Cloth 
Circassian Cloth 
Coburg 
Doe Skins .. 
Flannel 
Oambrnons 
Merino 
Orleans 
Scarlet Cloth 
Serge 
Shawls 
Tweeds 
Other Sorts 
Sundries 

Jho following worn 
Apparel — Wearing 
Millinery ... 

Books 

Cabinet- ware 
Coffee 

Cotton Wool 


the Keep 


i yortn 


Cotton Goods . — Piece Goods— Dyed 
Do. Printed 

Do. Plain 

Drugs .— Myrabolanes 
Senna 
Dye?.— Indigo 

Turmeric ... 


Vo i. vii., p A ar II. 


U 


„ Value. 
81,234 
26,314 
3,139 
6,346 
1,761 

30.417 

19,520 

14,704 

2,661 

3,660 

24.417 
1,070 

10,248 

84,229 

1 , 87,861 

29,752 

16,658 

10,795 

247 

25,447 

96 

2,700 

2,499 

2,573 

3,167 

293 

4,146 

22,096 

635 

1,899 

5,938 

2,079 

2,764 

6,879 

17,209 

35,569 

76,333 


Value. 

83 , 54(5 

38,875 

3,470 

10,382 

3,271 

31,228 

1,872 

8,025 

2,372 

18,197 

4,370 

2 , 04(5 

9,682 

364 

6,045 

1 , 16(5 

* 4,911 

1 , 89,694 

16,249 

12,902 

26,012 

7,076 

11,60(5 

21,015 

765 

2,164 

4,150 

4,833 

451 

446 

4,044 

12,533 

1,033 

2,121 

607 

2,383 

1.347 

2,831 

34,761 

33.485 

52.485 


1,039 
2,414 
2,109 
2,197 
• 9 , 04,614 

v . 18 , 20,615 
... 3 , 94,761 

12 
1.071 
17,616 
48,293 
... 22 , 84,068 
5,212 


1,010 

2,311 

1,446 

1,582 

20 , 67,468 

71 , 26,610 

5 , 19,130 

292 

22 

7,849 

- 18,240 

36 , 03,646 

67 



156 Madras — Exports in 

isr>i-c 2 . 

Valve. 

Value. 

Fish maws 

Rs. 

l,2i>!) 

Grain — Rico. 

... 3,7.5,7-10 

2,36,786 

If ides .— Tanned ... 

... 11,00,810 

9,41,443 

Untainted ... 

... 81,507 

77,447 

J lorn s . — Btififuloo ... 

41,723 

33,860 

Deer 

19,733 

16,069 

Ivory ami Elephant’s Teeth 

575 

1,101 

Ivory and Horn-ware ... ’ 

4,26(> 

2,492 

Jewellery of sorts 

5,073 

3,924 

Metal— iron Pig ... 

29,102 

23,781 

Molasses or Jagreo 

... 1,11,692 

1,47,507 

Do. Pal mi rah 

47,143 

7,296 

Xncal Store *.— Coir and Coir Rope 

... 2,24.342 

1,80,056 

9.14,368 

Oil . — Cocoanut 

... 10,38' 193 

Fihh 

65,563 

56,446 

Lamp 


5,783 

Manilla 

38,648 

' 17,269 

Other Sorts 

65 S 

278 

Oilman’s Stores 

11,308 

7,265 

Pictures and Portraits 

1 ,880 

1,005- 

i'rrriom r Stone*. — Diamonds 

11,901 

5,000 

Pearls 


2,700 

Rubies 

.!! 2,300 

1,050 

Other Sorts 

1,275 


/ > rw5wtoK — Fresh 

5, 6 SO 

5,1 52 

Other Sorts... . . 

3,298 

2,517 

Suit pet re 

3* ‘.273 

79,990 

Sul* -Castor 


9,222 

( hugely 

l,5j,o|s 

1, in, 307 

Linseed . . 

7,106 

15,050 

Manilla 

30,905 

13,145 

Mustard .. 

17 982 

28,418 

Niger 


74,525 

Other Sorts.. 

33 

760 

Shawls— Cash mere 

2,996 

1,475 

Spires. — Cardamom * 

20,962 

16,217 

(linger 

37,089 

31,800 

Pepper 

Do. Wilde 

31,055 

1,63,760 

IS, 959 

Spiiits— Umn 

6,473 

18,287 

Sagar 

... 25,31,086 

2! 38,460 

Tabaeco— m an u f ac t mvd 

202 

2S2 

Toys 

2,9SG 

f,3«8 

16,182 

AVax and Wax Candles 

15,150 

Wood — Red 

68,451 

1,19,356 

Wool 


4,450 

Woollen- Carpets ... 

5,905 

4,381 

20,479 

Sundnes 

27,622 

Totar Merchandize 

... 1,17,03,964 

1,91,58,353 

Treasure— Gold 

1,515 


Total Merchandize and Treasure 

... 1,17.05,479 

1,91,58,353 



Trade with Non Indian and Indian Porta* 

The rest of the Trade was with the following places : — 
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Indian Ports. 
An scan 

hilLl-HUti 

lulSbClU 

Hombay 
Calcutta 
( Chittagong 
'Cochin 

I Coucau 
1 'utoh 
uoa 

IGuzerat 

; Indian French Port* 
Moulmein 
! Rangoon 
(Sciudo 

Travancore ... 


yon- Indian Ports. 

Imports. 

Exports . 

Re exports . 


Its. 

11s. 

Its. 

j Alien 


30,390 

1,370 

Australia ... .. 

120 



! America 

2,23,043 

47,507 


Atabiau Gulf ... 

1,72,100 

7,13,087 

2,631 

Bourbon 

3 1,008 

3,37,487 

016 

Cape of Good Hope 

45,147 

13,042 

1,30,782 

Cevlou 

78,32,712 

00,55,555 

China 

3,51,378 

2,377 

2,404 

12,150 

* Franco 

0,58,414 

51,32,105 

Holland 

100 , 



Laccadnes 

1,01,793 I 

12,780 

1 0,1 75 

Maldives 

! 8,237 , 

3,585 

408 

Mediterranean 

1 120 : 


1,300 

1 Mauritius 

4,53,803 , 

0,20,031 

18,308 

s’.S Wales ... 

; 4,07,052 

| 

205 


JNicubais 

1,279 


|Stiaits Settlements .. I 

10,40,507 

5,30,003 

24,215 

IVisian Gulf . . •• j 

10,128 

14,107 

3,11,230 


Sumatra . ... t 

8,037 

2(72 

Turkey ... ...j 

Wist Indies .. 

55,208 

4,00,513 i 



23,302 

i 


30,301 

20,100 

135 

1,17.023 

14,180 


28,008 

33,000 

.. ... 

1,37,17,<»00 

87,553 


53,55,885 

40,22,135 

1,70,330 

5,51,344 

2,37,0(77 

1,017 

1,133 



4,00,355 

0,05,458 

1,458 

20,040 

4,55,041 


71,072 

1,45,172 

267 

5,810 

3,21,450 

27,688 

... ... 

5,59,082 

3,05,899 

0,31,795 

5,10,587 

4,963 

4,52,410 

3,62 681 

50,925 

35,123 

1,32,975 

815 

1,18,550 

57,947 

96,408 

U 2 
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Madron — Export of Colton and Coffee^ Duty. 


The Export of Cotton, Wool was as follows to 


lbs. 


United Kingdom ... 

... 

... 3,90,85,862 

Aden 


3,080 

Arabian Gulf 


11,480 

Ceylon 


... 9,84,337 

France 


... 25,37,334 

Maldives 


448 

Bombay 


.. 4,39,92,690 

Calcutta 


... 6,92,764 

Indian Ports 


... 2,35,476 


Ks. 

71,28,60o 

650 

2,240 

1,45,667 

3,71,48b 

67 

92,74,678 
' 8,761 
31,150 


Tho total to Foreign or External ports was 42,623,541 lbs. 
valued at Rs. 76,46,731 and to Indian ports was 44.920,930 lh< 
valued at Ks. 93,93,484. 


The export of Coffee who 


United Kingdom 
Aden 

Arabian Gulf 
Ceylon 
Franco 
Turkey 
Bombay 
.Calcutta 
dutch 
Goa . . 


Indiuu Ports i^Frou 
Mouhueiu 
Haugoon 
Bciudo 


eh) 


lbs. Rs. 

02,23.651 20,67,468 

2,100 480 

3,56,506 72,710 

1,68,268 34,364 

63,68,411 14,88,194 

12,06,680 2,80,684 

20,30,588 6,36,461 

1,60,537 34,577 

10,545 2,194 

28 5 

264 66 

1,176 210 

9,413 2,112 

25 AH 8 4,850 


Tho total to Foreign or External Pori s was 17,822 629 lb* 
va u,d at Ks. -tO.2y.HS5 and (o Indian Ports WM 3 137 569 
valued at Rs. 6,80,484. ' ' , JD J 1Db ‘ 


Duty — Im porta : — 


Foreign Duty 
Home Duty.,. 


Total 


Ks. A. P. 
13,27,026 U 7 
31,692 1 2 


13,58,718 16 9 


Total 


K«. A. P. 
6,69,637 6 9 
42,673 13 3 


7,12,211 3 O 


r Exporta : — 

Foreign Duty 
liome Duty... 



Arrivals of Ships in the Port of Madras, 150 


The following shews the tonnage of the Port of Madras : — 


AUIUVALS. 

Total Ships and 
'Tonnage Ar 
rived Foreign 
Forts. 

Total Indian or 
Home Port. . 

ToUl Ships and 
Tonnage Ar- 
rived. • 


Vessels 

<L) 

U 

a 

c 

o 

h 

Vessels 

Tonnage. 

A 

4> 

k 

4 J 
& 

O 

a 

o 

Square Rigged. 

j Summers under British 

1 Colors 

1 

50 

45,344 

131 

76,573 

181 

1,21,917 

Shill's under British Colors 

1,186 

2,18,288 

223 76,011 

1,409 

2,94,299 

American do. ... 

19 

16,341 

ii 

10,149 

3. 

26,490 

1 A rab do. 

‘J 

4,06»1 

3| 1,404 

12 

5,470 

Danish do. 

1 

293 


i 

1 

203 

1 Ft ench do. 

34 

15, *73 

75 

| 30,030 

109 

45,908 

llambttigh do. 



L 

l 934 

1 

2 

934 

! Portuguese <lo. 

o 

C34 

... 

1 

i 

* 

634 

Kasdan du 

1 

854 


! 

1 

854 

Sweedish do. 

1 

315 

| 

! 304 

i 

0 

010 

Total Squat e Digged 

1,303 

3,02,013 

446 

® 

lO 

1,719 

4,97,418 

• Native Craft. 

( ntler British Colors 

265 

1 1,655 

; 

' 3,918 

1,76,434 

4,183 

1,91,089 

Arab do. ... 

33 

2,633 

124 

15,810 

157 

18,443 

J Cutch do. ...j 


J 

15«' 

11,683 

150 

11,683 

French do. .. 

1 

48 


... 

1 

48 

Portuguese do. .. 


J 

225 

4,380 

255 

4,380 

j Native do. ... 

491 

21,496 

167 

12,048, 

658 

33,548 

Total Native Craft ... 

790 

38,831 

4,614 

2,20,355 1 

I 

5,404 

2,69,186 

Total Square Rigged and 
Native Craft 

2,093 

3,40,844 

6,060 

I 

4,15,760 

7,158 

7,56,604 
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Math as — Departures of Shy?. 


UKI'AUTIIKKS. 

Total Ships and .Total Ships , nd 

Tonnage . e ‘ Total Indian or. Tonnage Dc 
parted F 0 mg« Hume 1>arta . rted . 

Port 8. | 1 


Vessels. 

i i i I 

5 w 

a j. > 

H 

6 

tO n. 

| l 

O « 

S- V* 

i | 

c 1 
p : 

£ 

SqUAltL lvlGGI’ l). 

SttameiH under Fntish 
Colois 

46 

41,543 171 

J 

01,360! 217 

: I 

1,32,903 

Ships under British Colors 

1,1*22 

2,49,336 250 

90,003 1,672 

1 

3,39,339 

American do. 

3 

1,949 30 

25,578 33 

| 

27,5*27 

Arab do. 

4 

1,536'j 0 

4,153 13 

5,689 

Danish do. 

i 1 

a»! .. 

1 

-1 1 

293, 

Dutch do. 

3 

«« .. 

3 

627 

Fnnch do 

111 

j 6 1,9 H 11»| 

7,019 | 161 

71,903 

j 

1 llambuigh do. 

1 

492 

i 1 

192 

Portuguese do. 


1 

j 634 2 

! 634' 

Busbian do 


: 1 , 

>85 1 1 

551 

I 

Sweodiidi do. 

] 

lj 804 1 ‘2 

734 i 

j 

i 1,033 

Total Square Figged 

1,62!; 

V 3,61,024 484 

2,20,335 2,107 

* 5, 81, *59 


Natink Cuah\ 

Under Ihitiah Colois 

Arab do. 

Cutch do. 

French do. 

Portuguese do. 

Native do 

Total Native Craft 

Total Senate Figged A 
Native Craft 


265' 

i 

21,368 

4,0*20 

133; 

16,190 

18 

19 

1,76S 

223 


i 

1 

i; 


1 

2S6! 

823 

32,188 

162 

l,24u 

71,514 

4,710! 

2,863 

, 4,32,538 

j 5,194 


1,8*2,0241 4,2S."> 2,08,392 

2.050 1 151 18,240 

I | 

16,164! 242’ 17,032 

48 i r | 4b : 

4,G18; 256! 4,618; 

I j ! 

16,2o0 ; 98^j 48.438 

2,21,154* 5,950! 2,9*2,668' 

; j 

4,11,489. 8,057' 8,74,027 
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the settlement of the land revenue of 

MADRAS. 

(Fa>li 1270) 1860.01. 

The Report is submitted, with apologies for delay, by W. 
Huddleston, Esq., Secretary to the Board of Revenue. It is accom- 
panied by elaborate statements and reports from all the Col- 
lectors of Districts, ami is preceded by the Orders of Govern- 
ment. 

Previous to 1860-61 there were 214 Taluks in this Presidency 
including Madras, and also seven Taluks settled on the Oolungoo 
principle. These Taluks were re-arranged and reduced to 160. 
Of a total of 20,68,233 Puttahs about one-half remained un- 
changed, and the proportion will no doubt he greater in the 
next year. The Hoard believe that the discontinuance of the 
old system of issuing a fresh Puttah every year is generally ap- 
preciated. 

— The average assessment per acre was Rs. 1-2-8 
on Dry land, Rs, 5-5-1) on Wet land, and Its. 3-12-8 on Garden 
land. 

(inientl Result. — The entire land revenue settlement was 
composed of the following items : — 


; 

Items. | 

i 

Fasli 12(1!) 

Fasli 1270. 

IVishcuxh on permanently sot 1 led Ks- 

Rs. 

Rs. 

tales... 

50, 03, 11 (i 

51,05,45 1! 

Jody of Shotriem and Inam villages 

4,38,972 

4,34,t>9(>: 

Bents for more than one year 

2,17,217 

2,27,544 

Bents for one year ... •••; 

(>8,588 

66,352! 

Bvntwar ... ... •••■ 

3.45,45,988' 

3,11,79,255: 

Aniany or division of produce * 

63,852 

49,328 

Redemption of quit rent on Inams, &c . i 
Sayer or Extra Revenue for Mav and. 

0 2,115 

\ 

June ... 

0 

81,342i 

s. 

i Total 

4,03,98,073. 4,01,46,086 


i J [ I 

This shows a net decrease of Rs. 2,51,993. 

The Crops of 8aq*ir Cane, Cotton and IndUjo show a falling 



Ma<h'(ts-~Sn(far* Cane, Cotton and Indigo. 


lG-2 


off, but the area of land sown with Cotton in tho Coimbatore 
district shows an increase 


1 

Sugar* cants, j 

Cotton. 

Indigo. 

Districts 

1 

1 

1 

u, 

1 

CM 

© 

S 

r* 

2 

i 

a 

A 

3 

Cm 

© 

I 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres 

Ganjam 

2,842 

3,544 

4,769 

4,078 



Vizngnpntam 

4,496 

3,933 

6,736 

4.791 

63? 

(Si 

Oodnvcry .. 

4,37( 

4,400 

12,745 

12,057 

189 

Sir} 

Kistwih 



1,31,139 

1,24,855 

16,217 

8,5u;S 

Nelloro 

13 

13 

13.201 

13,730 

27,96“ 

1 4,41*2 

Cmldapah . 

2,750 

2,711 

33,367 

23,920 

27,091 

20,921*. 

Rellnry .. 

8, Mr. 

M3S 

2,83,501 

2,82,073 

3,213 

?,W 

Kurnool . . 

710 

503 

l 52,325 

1,33,553 

23,773 

12,'OS' 

Madras 

12“ 

101 

4 

1 

4,097 

2,281 ! 

North Arcot 

6,34* 

3,911 

33 

11 

21,(U7 

13,3*1, 

South Arcot 

1.978 

2,101 

33.19" 

34 911 

36,54“ 

3 4,3*3' 

Tanjoro 

311 

32< 

1,030 

570 

8.82 

1,991 

Triohlnopoly 

1 52* 

1.153 

5.790 

'.6.31 

270 

5¥* 

Madura 

19“ 

17.* 

77,139 

81,230 

31 

53' 

Tinnevelly 

251 

210 

1 , 84,325 

1 , 83,342 

353 

4 C. 

Coimbatoro * 

1 . 6 U 

U 0 S 

1 , 20,080 

1 , 32 , 23 : 

8 


Salem 

1,120 

Utl 

15,214 

13,707 

1.9H» 

2,191 

North Can nr a 

3,1 9(1 

2,007 





South Cannra 

501 

592 




.... j 

Mutator 





• 


: 

40.90 1 

1 

38, *80 

! 

*10,76,638. 

10,66,553 

1,65,002 

1,20,5®*! 

! 

; 

Government land* 

1 

25,332 

23,135 

7,11,359 

6,93,501 

1,26,813 

1 

98pj 

Inam Lands ... ... 

4,939 

4,721 

2,44,129 

2,45,200 

23,136 

17,55®! 

y.emiml&ry Lands j 

I io , m 

11,030 

l,2l,!7f 

1,19,857 

15,05f 

fttfl 

i 

• This total has been corrected, a clrrlcal error having hern made In the Return for Fad* 
1*66. 


Healthy Vaccination. 
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Climate and Health . — The season was generally unfavoura- 
ble owing to a scanty fall of rain which varied from 14 9 inches in 
Kurnool to 101*1 in Canara. Cholera, Fever and Small Pox 
more or less prevailed except in South Canara. The cattle suf- 
fered. In Ganjam 1,757 persons died from cholera, in Godavery 
district 4,378 from cholera and 3,587 from fever ; in Bellary 1,435 
from cholera ; in Coimbatore 1,817 ; and in Malabar 4,199. Col- 
lectors were instructed to supervise vaccination with the follow- 
ing results : — 


1 

Districts. 

! 

Total number of children 
vaccinated. 

Success- 

ful. 

j Unsuc- 
1 cessful. 

Total. 

! 

1 .Ganjam ... 

6,061 

233 

6,291 

2’Vizagapatam 

9,557 

i 136 

9,693 

■ 3 Godavery 

8,4091 2,244 

10,053 

4 Kistna ... ... .. 



; 

10,754 

I 5 No] lore ... 

9,815] 729 

10,544 

' GCuddapah 

8,168; 1,304 

9,472 

4 7 Bellary ... 

8,626 

563 

9,189 

8 Kurnool ... 

1,506 

152 

1,658 

9 Madras 

3,603 

585 

4,188 

1° Xorth Arcot 

9,8 1 7 

418 

10,265 

11 South Arcot 



! 8,078 

12 Tan j ore ... 

16,246 

723 

16,969 

13Trichinopoly 

4,951 

509 

5,460 

H Madura ... 

21,280 

1,254 

22,534 

la finnovelly 

10,893 

807 

11,700 

Coimbatore 

17,723 

1,880 

19,603 

1" Salem 

15,362 

2,609 

17,971 

hS| North Canara 

4,249 

383 

4,632 

19 South Canara 

4,545 

950 

5,495 

20 Malabar ... 

15,438 

3,886 

19,324 


Prices were higher, those of some of the principal grains ris- 
from 31 to 42 per cent, above the average of the ten pre- 
ying years, and 7 to 15 per cent, above the preceding year. 
'<>*•. vii,pa*iii. v 



Madras — Prices , Ryots Holdings. 
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A. large exportation of grain and a generally scanty harvest had 
theii natural effect in maintaining the high prices in the grab 
market. The pressure upon the labouring population in conse* 
quence was much felt notwithstanding the higher rate of wages, 
mid the increased local demand for labor. This is shown in 
some degree by the number of emigrants to Ceylon from Tan- 
jore, Madura, and Tinnevelly, which amounted to upwards of 
50,000 people. 

Ryots Holdings . — The area of land in occupation and en- 
tered in the Puttahs of the Ryots for the year 1860-61 was 
(excluding Canara and Malabar) 1,50,50,564 acres assessed at 
3,10,03,264 Rupees. 


Items. 

Extent. 

Assessment 

Lands held at the commencement of 
the year 

Deduct lands given up 

Acres. 

1,47,40,658 

0,36,743 

Rs. 

3,07,03,358 

12,53,348 

Remainder ... 

Add lands newly taken up 

1,41,03,915 

9,40,649 

2,94,50,010 

15,53,254 

Total Holdings 

Deduct Waste remitted 

1,50,50,564 

3,80,601 

3,10,03,264 

11,27,192 

Remainder ... 

1,40,09,903 
1 

2,98,76,072 

i 


ous Frtsli 


area ofoec 
“f acres 4,09,068 


.‘cupancy shows an excess above the previ- 
09 OfiK • but there • ~ 1 --- Al " 


is a decrease in the 
iwsessment to the amount of Rupees 82,405, which is chiettj 
' ■ l> ,lot assessment only, less the old permanent re- 
imssion ot ... and 33 per cent, on the lands of Cuddapah being 
ntered in the accounts of Fasli 1270, instead of the full survev 
assessment as heretofore. Of the assessment on the above area 
•( Rupees 11,27,192, being the assessment on acres 

3.80,001 comprising whole fields left waste from causes beyona 
V r - vots , co ? tro1 - ww remitted in addition to Rupees 3,05,426 
.mission tor the same cause on fields partly unsown. Compar- 
th several ol the former years this item appears large. 



Cultivation , Revenue other than Land 


m 

But still a larger amount of assessment on unsown land viz. 
Rupees 18,82,598 was charged to the Ryot, which was 2,25,289 
Rupees in excess of the land tax on waste charad in the preced- 
ing year. The Board consider this result asajfording satisfac- 
tory proof that the rule which requires the 'ryot to pay the 
assessment of his entire holding, except under circumstances 
beyond his control, was not relaxed more than was really ren- 
dered necessary by the character of the season. 

Cultivation. — The actual cultivation of the year including 
waste charged to the ryot, the assessment on it and the re- 
missions allowed, with the amount of Sundry Items of Land 
Revenue, was 14,669,963 acres yielding an assessment of Rs. 
3,41,79,256 or 280,749 acres more and Rs. 3,66,803 less than the 
previous year. 

Sundry Sources of Revenue . — The Settlement of the Sundry 
Sources of Revenue resulted in a net increase of Rupees 
30,67,294. 


' 


Fasli 1270. | 

Items. 

: 

Fasli 1269. 

Ain. 

Sayer oi 
Extra Re- 
venue for 
May and 
J it n e 
1861. 

Total. 

i 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Abkarry 

20,49,711 

31,14,144 

230 

31,14,674 

Miscellaneous^ 
or Interest | 





j on arrears of ! 

! Revenue & f 


10,404 


10,401 

t Refunds of 
charges . . . ^ 




13,61,313 

Income Tax ... 


13,60,400 

943 

Moturpha 

11,02,330 

10,15,904 

389 

10,16,293 

Salt 

65,42,672 

72,91,511 

3,775 

72,95,286 


25,30,410 

24,17,732, 

3,299 

24,21,031 

Sea Customs ... 
.Land Customs 

2,56,941 

: 2,88,720; 

10 

2,88,736 

Stamps 

8,59,653 

! 17,94,755 

6,921 

18,01,679 

! Total ... 

1,42,41,717 

1,72,93,876 

15,570 

1,73,09,446 

) 
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Madras— Salt. 


The decrease under the head of Moturpha was due to the in- 
troduction of the Income tax, under which many who previous- 
ly had been for Moturpha were now assessed. If the 

Income tax as^pible on an individual was larger than the 
Moturpha hitherto paid by him, the whole was taken to the 
credit of the Income jax, and if smaller, the difference alone was 
credited to the Moturpha. The Salt transactions shew an in- 
crease of 31,91 maunds 


Items. 

Fasli 1269. 

Fasli 1270. 

Quantity in store at the beginning 1 
of the Fasli ... .. 1 

Ditto manufactured and receded ) 
into store during do. ... ... j 

In. Mds. 

71,09,835 

87,03,586 

In. Mds. 

84,31,780 

1,02,48,815 

% Total 

1,58,13,421 

1,86,80,595 

Salks. 

Homo consumption 

Inland do. ... 

Export by sea ... 

•Sold to the French Government 

26,97,261 

30,83,9-17 

9,65,727 

63,186 

27,80,546 

33,70,575: 

6,64,513 

63,979 

Total sales 

68,10,424 

68,79,613 

Remainder . . . 1 

Wastage written off under the 1 
sanction of Government ... J 

90,02,997 

1 6,68,284| 

1,18,00,982 

2,74,585! 

Balance in store at the close of the ) 
Fasli J 

83,34,713 

l,15,26,397i 

i 

1 


The railway cAried 5,77,500 maunds from Madras. The cur- 
rent demand under all heads amounted to Rupees 5,80,30,402 
or Rupees 27,88,550 in excess of the demand for Fasli 1269 a* 
shown below : — 
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Items. 

Fasli 1269. 

Fasli 1270. 

Land Revenue ... 

Sundry Sources of Revenue 

Extra Revenue ... 

Interest Account 

4,03^)73 
1,42,41,717 
• 5,74,879 
27,183 

% 

Rs. 

4,01,46,080 

1,73,09,446 

5,44,283 

30,594 

Total 

J 

5,52,41,852 

5,80,30,403 

Ncxlgiierry Lands . — The following shews the whole land- 
revenue derived in the Ncilgherry Taluk : — 

Items. 

Demand for 
Fasli 1270. 

m 

Ryot war. 

Lands held by Burghers and other Ilill tribes, &c. 
Lands held by Europeans, East Indians and ] 
others, for Coffee plantations, &c. ... ... ) 

Total 

Quit-rent. 

Ootacamund 

Coonoor ... 

Kotagherry 

Wellington 

Sundry Items 

Rs. 

8,519 

2,279 

10,798 

3,106 

643 

275 

261 

2,709 

! Total 

6,994 

Grand Total 

17,792 


The Irrecoverable A rrears are under the following heads . ^ 

Rs. As. P. 


Permanently settled 

Not permanently settled 

Abkarry 
Moturpha ... 

Extra Revenue and Interest account 


jt 6,942 6 9 
1,28,289 6 8 
2 8 0 
3,844 4 G 
5,237 0 1 


Total 


1,44,315 10 0 
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Madras — Ryotwarry, Small Cause Court. 


Coercive Measures . — In the realization of the Land Revenue 
coercive measures were adopted to a greater extent than in 
Fasli 1269. Process was issued against 27,837 defaulters for 
the recovery of an arrear of Rupees 2,35,325. The estimated 
value of property attached was Rupees 1,93,116, of which it 
was found necessary to sell property to the value of only 
Rupees 34,040, the rest of the amount due having been gene- 
rally paid before the sale actually took place. The Districts of 
Madras and North Arcot were conspicuous for the largest num- 
ber of defaulters, but by far the largest proportion of property 
sold for arrears was in Tanjore. 

Charges of Management .— The charges amounted to Rupees 
71,06,252, or 12'3 per cent, on the entire receipts including the 
refunds, The total sum was Rs. 71,06,252 or Rs. 13,57,784 
moro than the previous year. Of this increase Rs. 7,66,303 was 
in the Salt charge. 

The Madras Government remark that the total of the Ryots’ 
holdings at the commencement of the year was acres 1,47,40,658 
assessed at Rupees 3,07,03,338. Of this only four per cent., or 
6,36,743 acres, assessed at Rupees 12,53,318, wore given up, a 
fact which proves that there is greater permanency in Ryotwarry 
estates than is generally supposed. 


MADRAS COURT OF SMALL CAUSES. 


1862. 


The Judges, Messrs. L. U. Steele, G. E. Cower, and C. Run- 
ganada Sastry, report that the Court was self-supporting 
during the year. After paying its own expenses, it yielded 
a Revenue of Rupees 2,825-1-7 in favor of Government, as fol- 
lows : — 


Amount realized by Commission and Fees, 
1862, and credited to Government, 
Deduct expenses of the Court, 



Rs. As. P. 
76,122 0 10 
73,296 15 3 


Revenue in favor of Government Rupees 2,825 1 7 

During tho twelve years’ existence of the Court this the first that 
l»w realLr realised a surplus, 1861 being exceptional. 

1 ; Court oT! ** a y s 011 ^ ,e y° ar * The number of causes 
1 1 ln wns 21,631 or 383 less than in the previous 
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voar. In 1862 for plaintiff judgment was given in 11,941 
oases, and for defendant in 646 ; 891 cases were nonsuit- 
ed and struck off, 8,037 were compromised, and 96 were un- 
decided. 


THE PULNI MOUNTAINS. 

1862. 

Lieutenant Colonel D. Hamilton, 21st Regiment N. I., 
furnishes the Madras Government with a Keport on the Pulni 
mountains situated between 10° and 10° 15* north latitude, and 
7T 20' and 77° 55* east longitude, in the Madura District. They 
extend in a north-easterly direction from tho great mass of 
mountains known as the Western Ghauts, to which they are con- 
nected by an isthmus or ridge of hills about 8 miles in width ; 
being completely isolated on every other side. These mountains 
were surveyed about twenty* five years ago by Captain Ward of 
the Surveyor General’s Department ; he states their length from 
cast to west to be 54 miles with a medium breadth of 15 miles, 
and their superficial area 798£ square miles ; this includes Anjec- 
naad, now a dependency of Travancorc. Captain Ward reckons 
tlie area of the Anjeenaad hills to contain 281 £ square miles which 
leaves 567 square miles for the Pulnis Proper. They are divided 
bv the hill people into two ranges : the higher, and the lower. 
Captain Ryves of the Engineers, who was on the Pulnis in 1859 
and took the altitudes with an aneroid barometer, makes thoir 
moan height 7,500 with peaks and ridges running up to 8,000 
and 8,500 feet, and the edge of the slopes above the precipices 
from 6,000 to 6,500 feet. He estimates the area of the upper 
plateau to be about 105 square miles. The plain from which 
the Pulnis rise is, according to Dr. White, 1,100 feet above tho 
level of the sea. The principal rocks are immense masses of gneiss 
interstratified with quartz and traversed by veins of felspar, ih 
places projecting above the surface firm and unaffected by the 
weather, but more generally decayed to a considerable depth, 
and occasionally so disintegrated that it is reduced to a gritty 
clay. The grassy tops of the hills are covered with black soil 
varying from a few inches to several feet in thickness. Water is 
plentiful, the Hills being the source of 30 large streams. Peat is 
found in the swamps of Kudaikarnal. The only made Ghaut up 
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to the higher Pulnis on the southern side is that from Perrea- 
kolum to the settlement of Kudaikarnal. There are six other 
passes to the higher Pulnis, but they are unmade, being tracks 
up which a pony can scramble with difficulty. 

The People .— There are several villages on the Hills 
with a population of 3,500 consisting of a mixed race, viz., 
Koonoovcrs, Poliars, Vadogars, Mara vers, Chetties, and a 
few Pariahs. The Poliars are thought to be the abori- 
gines and till lately were the prmdial slaves of the Koonoo- 
vers. Traders from the plains dupe the ryots who dread a civil 
process more than death. The people eat all sorts of animals 
and drink the toddy of the Sago palm. They are ignorant, 
apathetic and suspicious. The whole cultivation around the vil- 
lages is in fields, cut into terraces, on the spurs and slopes of the 
mountains, laid out with considerable skill and much labor. The 
products of the higher range are garlic, rice, mustard, wheat, 
barley, vendium, tennay, and a few potatoes ; of these, garlic, 
wheat, barley, vendium, tennay, vasauboo, or sweet flag, and po- 
tatoes are grown in the fields near the villages. Garlic is the 
staple product being the chief article of export. The people 
use liquid manure. Salt and cloth are the chief articles of 
import. 

The Climate appears to be milder and of more even tempera- 
ture than that of Ootocamund, though the altitude of the sites of 
the houses at Kudaikarnal is within a few feet of that of the 
Ootacamund lake. Though a less amount of rain falls than on 
the Nilgiris it is more equally distributed throughout the year; 
consequently the Pulnis are never subject to those long droughts 
that at times occur on the Nilgiris. The year is divided into two 
seasons. The cold season, similiar to the autumn of the south of 
France, may be said to set in from December and terminate in 
March ; whilst t ho monsoon season, resembling a mild autumninthe 
south of England, occupies the remaining months. The higher 
range is without a doubt as healthy, and free from fever, as Oota- 
camund itself, and moreover possesses a milder and more genial 
climate. Several families belonging to the American Mission 
have for many years been in the habit of residing at Kudaikarnal 
at all seasons of the year. The best site for a sanitarium would be 
to the west of Kudaikarnal which is 112 miles from Trichinopo- 
ly and 65 from Madura, through which the Negapatam audTuti- 
eorin railway will pass. The best Coffee ground is on the lower 
Pulnis. Mr. DeFonclair has a small plantation there near Per- 
rvoor, at present the only one on the Pulnis, but besides the 
great valley of Pombarry there are several other spots on the 
higher range well adapted for its growth. Tea thrives. A gentle- 
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mail of the American Mission informed Colonel Hanch that 
Xew Orleans cotton had been tried and succeeded at an eleva- 
tion of 5,000 feet above the level of the sea. Every European 
fruit and vegetable that grows at Ootacamund and Coonoor on 
the N ilgiris would succeed equally well at K.tidaikamal and 
Shembaganoor. In his Minute of February 1860 on the upper 
plateau Sir Charles Trevelyan says— u It is an important fact 
that as regards much of the largest portion of this tract there 
is no claim to the soil which can interfere with the most abso- 
lute freehold ; the villages are few and far between, and the 
lights of the inhabitants are confined to the land they cultivate.” 
Stone, timber and labour are abundant. Australian trees would 
ill >u risk. 


TIIE SHEVAROY HILLS. 

1802. 

Li ki t -Colonel Douglas Hamilton, of the 14th N. L, fur- 
nishes to the Madras Government a Report on the Shevaroy 
lhlb 

Physical Description. — The Shevaroy Hills are situated in the 
Salem district of the Madras Presidency, about six miles to the 
north of Salem, in north latitude 1 1° 50" and east longitude 78° 
20" Their entire length from north to south is about seventeen 
miles, with a breadth of from ten to twelve miles forming an ir- 
regular mass of mountains intersected by vallies. The superficial 
urea of the higher plateau is about one hundred square miles. Tho 
Shevaroyen on tho Green Hills is the highest mountain, its 
'■I nation is variously estimated, from 5,200 to 5,300 feet above 
the sea level. The whole range is in throe divisions called 
Nauds, viz., Mogo-naud, Satem-miud, and Mootoo-nitud. Yer- 
eaud, the present settlement, is in the latter n&ud. Tho lower 
slopes of the mountains are rocky and thickly wooded, but the 
timber is not of large growtli ; the summits of the hills are 
generally covered with stunted timber and brushwood. 

The People. — The inhabitants of those mountains are called 
“ Vollalers” or Malayalies (mountaineers) ; they number about 
3,500 souls, occupying seventy-nine villages scattered over tho 
hills. According to the generally accepted tradition, they emigrated 
from Conjeveram about six hundred years ago. In appearance 
and habits they differ little from the inhabitants of the plains, 
speaking Tamil, and being Hindoo ; their dress is similar to th*t 
of the natives of the plaias, a black cumbly is generally worn by 
'<i. MI., |»« T ii. w 
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the men in cold weather though the women, who do a# much eut. 
door labour as the men, do not wear it. Their huts have a very sin* 
gular appearance, being of a circular form with a grass-thatched 
conical roof and walls made of split bamboos coated with mud. 
There are about 8,000 acres of land under native cultivation 
chiefly producing raggy, tennay, punnie varagoo, shama, cootU 
nelloo, wheat, vendium, mustard, plantains, cholum mocha-kotay 
(beans) and dholl, and affording pasture to considerable. herds. 

Settlers, — Yercaud, the principal settlement, is situated on the 
southern portion of the hills nearest to Salem, its average 
elevation is about 4,500 feet above the sea ; it contains about 
twenty dwelling houses of small dimensions scattered over 
irregular undulating hills ; a Protestant Church and a small 
Roman Catholic chapel. There are no bazaars nor vegetable 
gardens, the want of which is much felt by the residents who 
aro consequently obliged to get their provisions from Salem. 
There are 5,101 acres of the Shevaroys planted with Coffee 
held by thirty Europeans and East Indians. The present coffee 
cultivation is barely remunerative owing to the difficulty of pro- 
curing coolies at the proper season, and the carelessness and 
ignorance of those entrusted with the plantations. The usual 
hire of a cooly is two annas and four pie per diem. Coffee was 
first introduced about forty years ago by Mr. Cock burn, of the 
Madras Civil Service. Several years ago Mr. Fischer of Salem 
introduced a few Tea plants, they have grown most luxuriantly 
though no care has been taken of them nor has the manufacture of- 
Tea from them been attempted. Many fruits, both European and 
Indian, succeed well on these Hills, apples, pears, peaches, plums 
loqnots, figs, strawberries, oranges, lemons, limes, citrons, shad- 
docks, guavas, plantains and the Brazil cherry are found in the 
gardens, while the flowers such as geraniums, roses, fuschias, 
heliotrope, verbenas, &c„ grow almost wild. Capital laid out in 
establishing a largo fruit and vegetable garden to supply the 
city of Madras, would certainly prove more remunerative than 
Coffeo planting. 

Geology. — Tho Shevaroy mountain consists chiefly of <meissin 
its varied forms. At the baso of tho hifls on the Salem side fer- 
ruginous hornblende and specular iron ore are found. The quality 
of the steel and iron ores is very superior, and at one time the 
Porto Novo Iron Company drew their supplies of ore from this 
source. There is a good deal of clay iron stone in the laterite 
which covers tho hill sides and summits. No deposit of lime- 
stone has been discovered on the Shevaroys, which is a great 
drawback to builders. The surface soil consists of a dark vegetable 
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mould of considerable depth, in this the Coffee plant thrives. The 
climate of the Shevaroys is exceedingly delightful, being at a 
much less elevation than the Neilgherries, and consequently 
warmer. The average yearly fall of rain appears to be 45 
inches. The animals found on these hills are tigers, cheetahs, 
bears, bisons,^ samber, spotted*deer, muntjack or barking deer, 
mousedeer, wild hog, jungle fowl, spurfowl, hares, partridges,' 
(juails, also woodcock and snipe in the season. 

Climate . — 1 he Hills are not so much frequented as they might 
be because of the reputation they have got, somewhat unjustly, 
for fever. The only European family, not planters, residing 
on these hills in 1861, spoke highly ot the climate ; their rosy 
cheeked children and their own healthy looks seemed to be 
^ood vouchers for the same. Assistant Surgeon W. R. Cor- 
nish, who inquired minutely into the subject during his visit 
in 1861, is of opinion that the Slievaroy fever, when it does 
occur, is quite as much under control of medicine as the same 
ionu of disease elsewhere. During forty years only four were 
unhealthy, and that in the months of May and June. 


CRIME IN THE CITY OF MADRAS. 

1861. 

Major W. J. Wilson, Commissioner of Police, submits to Go- 
vernment, six statements showing the state of crime, and the 
operations of the Police in the city of Madras during tho year 

In 1860 there were 22,211 cases and 25,526 persons. 

In 18GL there were 20,304 cases and 24,282 persons. 

Being a decrease of 1,907 cases and 1,244 persons. 

I lie number of offences of a serious nature was nearly tho same 
a ' s in 1860, but the proportion of convictions was considerably 
greater. 

Cases. Persons. Convictions. 

i860 ... 122 1 G8 71 

1661 ... H7 178 114 

lee number of Larcenies exceeded that reported in 1860, but 
the total value of the property stolen was less ; in 1860 the 
'alue was R&. 38,265 ; in 1861 Rs. 35,643. Under the head of 
in possession of stolen property there were only 87 cases 
aQ d 97 persons in 1861 against 222 cases and 275 persona the 
previous year. 
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Offences. 

Total in the 3 Po- 
lice Courts. 

Mature of Sen- 
tence. 1 

| 

Total number of 
cases 

Total number of 
persons. 

Total convicted. 

Total acquitted. 

Death. 

Transportation. 

Imprisonment. j 

Murder ... 

3 

3 

3 


3 


I 

Manslaughter 

5 

6 

5 

3 

... 


6' 

Cutting and wounding with intent to 








kill 

4 

3 

3 


... 

3 


Administering poison 

1 

1 

1 



1 


Assault ... 

1 

2 

1 

1 



i 

Carnally abusing girls under seven 








years ... 

2 

2 

2 


1 


1 

Kidnapping children 

2 

4 

3 

1 



3i 

Harbouring kidnapped children 


2 

4 

1 

#|| 


1 

Enticing away girls under sixteen 








years ... ... ... ...j 

1 

2 

1 

1 



1 

Maliciously decoying away children 








with intent to steal from their per- 








son 

3 

4 

2 

2 

UJ 


2 

Poisoning animals 

1 

1 

1 



1 


Burglary- 

1 

4 

4 



1 

*3 

Larceny and stealing from the person 

47 

78 

64 

14 


9 

55 

Receiving stolen property ... ... 


12 

7 

5 




Embezzlement and breach of trust .. 

10 

6 

4 

2 



4 

Obtaining by false pretences 

4 

8 

6 

2 



6 

Forging and uttoring 

7 

6 

4 

2 


1 

3 

Fraudulently concealing a Will 

1 

1 


1 




Perjury ... 

3 

3 

j 

2 



' 1 

Extortion 

1 

1 


1 




Unlawful possession of coining tools 








and of counterfeit coin 

1 

2 

1 

1 



1 

Importing Sulphur without license 

1 

1 


1 

... 



Total 

90 

154 

114 

40 


16 

94 


In the Madras Penitentiary there were 3,438 prisoners, or an 
average daily number of 287. The Coroner held 170 inquests 
or 7 more than the previous year. The following shows the 
monthly number of deaths within the jurisdiction of the Su- 
preme Court of Madras, in 1861, 
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Months. 

! 

Males. 

Females. 

U i 

£ : 

= : 

r- O 

2 £ ! 

2 $ - 

*3 ^ 

Total, 

Cholera cases. 

jlanuary ... 

293 

273 

376 

942 

34 

February ... 

233 

251 

348 

832 

7G 

March 

2(58 

275 

nr, 7 89i> 

54 

i April 

266 

240 

394, 

900 

151 

IMav 

247 

257 

305 

869 

203 

Juno 

203 

203 

311 

777 

76 

July 

223 

238 

3.88 

849 

183 

\ ugust 

224 

253 

*08 

885 

599 

‘September .. ■ 

209 

257 

+33 

959 

786 

October ... 

288 

290 

372 

950 

346 

ember 

277 

276 

321 

877 

107 

December... 

300 

223 

335 

872 

161 

Grand Total ... 

i 

I 

3,157 

3,021-: 4,121 j 10,602 

2,776 


THE PROGRESS OF EDUCATION IX TIIE NORTH- 
WESTERN PROVINCES. 

18(51 -'>2. 

Mu. M. Kompson, M. A., Director of Public Instruction, sub- 

mits the Report. 

The Colleges —The discipline of the Agra College was improv- 
ed, The attendance decreased from 325 to 297 owing to the increas- 
ed popularity of St. John’s Missionary College. Education of a 
similar character to that imparted at the Government College, 
with the addition of the reading of a part of the English Bible, 
was here obtainable at a lower rate of fee. The lowest monthly 
fee paid at the Government College was 8 annas ; at the other 
Institution, the lowest fee was 4 annas. The average rate of at- 
tendance was 91 per cent. Mr, Pearson, the Principal, reports a 
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great improvement, as to examinations, in oriental literature aid 
mathematics. In the previous year very low marks were ok 
tained in some cases ; in the present no one fell below 2(1 
per cent, in any subject. The Bareilly College quite recovered 
the shock of the mutiny. The numbers were 300 against 212 
in 18;>7, and the average attendance 271 against 220 in I860, 
The Boarding-house was most popular. It began in September 
1800 with 10 boarders, and at the close of 1861 had 20, or ax 
many as could be accommodated. Mr. Templeton, the Principal, 
reports that “ one link, and a very valuable one, was forgoi 
when a Boarding-house on the home Public School plan was 
opened at Bareilly, and a short time will prove that by 
thus, as it were, affiliating the schools of the Province, a mor? 
serious obstacle to a more intimate tie between the people aid 
the Government College hero, has been removed.’’ At the date 
of writing the Report there were between 40 and oO boys liv- 
ing under the charge of Pundit Kedernath, without disturbance 
notwithstanding differences of ca«tc and creed. Of 14 can- 
didates for entrance into the Calcutta University 8 passed 
The average daily attendance of the Iievarcn College tell to 7+ 
per cent., owing to the discomfort attending the repair of tli" 
building. Mr. Griffith, the Principal, reports that tin? five un- 
dergraduates of the University all passed the 1st Examination 
in Arts. Of lo candidates for entrance 12 passed. The 
increased from Rs. 2,40.9 to Rs. 3,021 ; and the cost to Govern- 
ment of each student’s education foil from Rs. 119-8-7 to lb - 
109-7-10. The Ajmcre, school is said to be a promising An- 
glo-Vernacular Institution. Mr. Kempson, like his predecessor 
urges the establishment at the scat of Government ot on* 
strictly Collegiate Institution, which should absoib the Colic*," 1 
Departments of the Anglo- Vernacular Institutions as at present 
constituted. 

Popular education — The results prove that the system of 
popular Vernacular Education, which has been on trial for 12 
or 13 years in these Provinces, and has been regarded with 
interest or taken as a model by other Governments, is extend- 
ing its usefulness year by year. Its stability and aptitude for 
internal development and improvement are no longer doubtful 
but the need of a vigilant system of inspection, and particularly 
of local encouragement, to aid tho work of the Departmental 
Officers, is strougly marked. The extension of the Halqabandi 
School System over every district in the North Western Pro- 
vinces, is a matter of time. When that is accomplished, a very 
considerable proportion of the school-going class will be brought 
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tmder our direct teaching. At present strange contrasts exist. 
For instance, in the rich district of Bareilly, to tho north, there 
is not a single Halqabandi school ; in the poor district of 
Jlumsie, to the south, there are 77 schools, with 2,202 boys, and 
a fund available for building purposes of Us. 20,000. In tho 
Meerut circle there were 779 Halqabandi schools with 20,039 
pupils, in the Agra circle 997 with 27,872 pupils and in the 
Benares circle 1,031 with 25,125 pupils. The Director earnest- 
ly calls the attention of the Government to tho desirability of 
erecting school-houses from local funds where available without 
delay, or by local subscriptions set on foot by local authorities 
on a more extensive scale than has hitherto been thought 
advisable. This particularly applies to Tehsili school- houses. 
In these schools the actual instruction given consists of <r tho 
three indispensable Elements of Education,” — Reading, Writing, 
ami Arithmetic, — of the History of India, and the Geography 
of the World, beginning at homo. In some schools simple 
Mensuration, Surveying, and Map-drawing arc added to tho 
(mu n>e. The standard of Tehsili schools runs higher. A fair 
knowledge of Euclid and Algebra is a common attainment. 
The fault of neglecting the lower classes to advance tho upper 
u a very common one. 

Inspectors Circles. — Mr. R. T. H. Griffith, M. A., is In- 
spector of the Third or Benares Circle embracing Allahabad, 
Aznngurh, Banda, Benares, Euttehpore, Ghazipore, Goruckpore, 
Jou n pore, and Mirzapore. There was a net increase, on the whole, 
of 118 schools and 5,765 scholars. The bulk of the increase was 
m the Halqabandi schools — 96 schools and 4,928 scholars. A 
total of 73,900 boys received more or less instruction during 
the last 10 months. The salaries of the Halqabandi teachers 
\ary from Rs. 2 to Rs. 10 per month ; 84 per cent, receive 
horn Rs. 4 to Rs. 6. The indigenous or popular schools— 
which come under inspection, but not under our management — 
are in number 1,888, and tho number of scholars Is 18,018. 
The average number of boys at each school was nearly ten, and 
the total cost per boy Rs. 5-5-9. Of theso 18,018 scholars, 
86 study English, 1,559 Arabic and the Qoran, 6,023 Persian, 
1,067 Urdu, 2,834 Sanscrit, 6,359 Hindi, Mahajani, Kaithie, 
etc., 58 Bengali, and 32 Marathi 

Mr. T. Goulding inspected the Ajmere and Mhainvarm cir- 
cle, where education is unpromising. There is no actual repug- 
nance to education either in Ajmere or Mhairwarra, but it needs 
more support fronvGoverament to be attractive. The Mission 
recently established ifc Mhairwarra made marked progress, as 

VOL. VII., i’AIlI II. X 
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far as regards the establishment of schools. The Inspector ad- 
vocated the withdrawal of the Government schools from this 
district in consequence. This Mr. Kempson would on no account 
advise, nor does he imagine the Deputy Commissioner would 
wish to abandon one of the chief duties of the authority en- 
trusted to him, viz., the furtherance of the mental and moral 
improvement of the rude people of the district. What is want- 
ed is the building of school-houses by the Local Government, 
and a better paid class of teachers, placed entirely under the 
Inspector of the Circle. The number of schools under inspec- 
tion was 18 ; of which number seven were in the Deputy Com- 
missioner’s charge. The average attendance in the 13 schools 
under the Inspector’s charge is 28, and the capitation cost to Go- 
vernment is Its. 2-6-0. In the seven remaining schools, 10 is 
the average attendance and the capitation cost is Rs. 3. 

Dr. Anderson was Inspector of the 2nd or Agra Circle which 
embraces all the districts lying in the Agra Division, with 
Cawnporo in the Allahabad Division, also the districts under 
the Commissioner of Jhansi. Great disorganisation followed 
Mr. Hume’s departure for Ktawah, in the schools he had so 
energetically established. In the whole circle there were 
2,167 schools and 48,900 scholars under inspection, an increase 
of 10 in the former, and a decrease of 1,589 in the latter owing 
to the Famine. Of the scholars 5,109 were at Tchsili, 27,096 
at Ilalqabandi and 15,885 at private schools. Of the system 
of vernacular education Dr. Anderson says , — “ It exists no, 
longer ns an exotic requiring artifice and tenderness to prevent 
it from decay, but as a healthy plant striking its roots into the 
wants, the interests, and even into the wishes of large sections 
of the nativo population.” Mr. Kempson coincides but adds— 
“ Much remains to be done for the consolidation and perfection of 
the system. The educational ccss is rated and collected in 
different ways in different districts. It forms a permanent 
levy in some districts ; in others it awaits the expiry of current 
settlements ; in others the zemindars voluntarily subscribe 1 per 
cent, on the malguzari jama ; in others the cess is levied so 
that- one-half falls on the zemindars and one-half on the State ; 
in others nothing has been done \ and in all the legality of 
procedure seems to he questionable.” 

Mr. T. B, Cann was Inspector of the First or Meerut Circle, in 
which there wasan increase of 64 schools and 4,336 scholars. There 
was a decrease in the Tchsili schools to which the omlah do not 
send their sons. A Senshtadar well knows that as soon ns 
his hoy can write a perwanah, he can seat him by his side 
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in the office to learn the routine of work ; and that, as soon 
a , a vacancy occurs, the thus qualified umedw&r can be slipped 
into an appointment. Geometry, Arithmetic, Geography, History, 
General Knowledge in his eyes are valueless as long as the 
ability to read and write Persian and a slight acquaintance 
with office-work will procure his son rupees. Mr. Kempson 
urges that the introduction of competition among u mod wars for 
all offices under Government would be followed by excellent 
results. The Inspector reports that much of the success of the 
Halqabandi schools among the agricultural population is due 
to the Regulation directing the keeping of village accounts, and 
the submission to the District Officers of all papers regarding 
land, in either the Urdu or Nagri character, to the rejection 
of the illegible Kaithi. The average pay of the Halqabandi 
Teachers is for this Circle five rupees. In nine instances 10 
rupees, and in one 12 rupees, are the amount of salaries. Mr. Cann 
personally inspected 670 schools, containing 12,894 scholars. This 
Officer relates a circumstance which proves that the country 
people are opening their eyes to the value of education. In 
the progress of his tour, having occasion at a certain place to 
admonish some of the chief men on the neglect they showed for 
their children’s interest, and on the small number of children 
collected for instruction, he was thus answered : — “ Ah, Sahib, 
it appears small to you, but I can look upon it as this out of 
nothing. I remember the time when wc had to take a letter 
ten miles to get it read ; now there is hardly a village in this 
peigunnah in which you will not find some one who is able to 
read.” Where the Halqabandi system has not yet found an 
opening, the private schools increase in number. Tor instance, 
m Seharunpore, where the system has just begun its operations, 
there arc 90 less private schools and 1,271 fewer scholars for 
tlie year under review ; whereas in Bijnour, which is yet at a 
stand still as regards Government education ot this sort, there 
are 108 more private schools, and 1,303 more scholars than 
there were last year. In very many of these schools the books 
published by Government arc adopted as class books. As 
a rule they may be divided into four classes, viz., — Qordni , 
SdWfkrit, Persian , and Hindi. The Qor&ni school is general- 
ly kept in the court of a Musjid by a Moolla, who has no regular 
pay, but receives a present on Thursday evening, and on the 
principle of the New Educational Minute, something extra as 
his pupils are perfected in the several divisions of the book. 
The Sanskrit school seldom contains half-a-dozcn scholars, 
and they arc frequently adults. So called Persian schools aro 
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generally mere collections of private pupils, the average number 
of scholars being 6. The Hindi schools are the most numerous- 
ly attended ; and it is this sort of school that generally merges 
into the Halqabandi system when introduced. In this 
circle tlicro were 4 Anglo- Vernacular schools, at Alii, 
gurh, Shajehanpore, Phillibhit, and Mozuffernugur. The 
total number of scholars was 310, being an increase of 
2 9 on last year. The total attendance at Mission schools was 
500. Mr. Kompson says, — “ There can be little doubt that where au 
English or an American Missionary is stationed, and willing to 
devote his leisure to teaching English, the spread of the language 
and general consequent good results therefrom may be expected ; 
and it may be assumed that the character of tho English taught 
will be higher and purer than the second-hand instruction given 
by native English teachers, who are all that the Government 
can command for English schools at out* stations. I shall 
therefore consider it my duty to recommend such efforts as 
worthy of grants in-aid from the Government, wherover the 
necessary conditions are complied with.” 

Captain E. Smith inspected the Hill Circle of Kumaon and 
Ourhwal. Tho number of schools remained the same as for the pre- 
ceding year, there was an increase of 359 in the number of scholars. 
Thero are only two towns in the Province — Almora containing 
about 5,000, and Srecnuggur about 700 inhabitants. The villages 
aro much smaller than those in the plains, and further apart, 
and the roads between them very had and impracticable for 
small children. In many parts there is considerable danger 
from tigers, leopards, and hears. The four Bhootiah schools 
aro tho best in the Province. They aro subject, however, to 
great interruption and inconvenience from the fact that the 
Bhootiahs change their abode three times in the year. Two 
schools wero established near the temples of Budrinath ami 
Kedarnath. These are probably the most elevated schools in 
tho world in point of situation. The total attendance at all 
popular schools was 160,801 at 9,222 schools. If wo omit the 
tO, 000 boys studying in private schools, we shall have rather 
moro than 100,000 scholars in Government Vernacular Schools 
for tho year under report. It likewise appears that the number 
of boys (average) at a Tolisili school is 60, at a Halqabandi 
school nearly 30, and at a private school 9 only. 

Hernial Schools . — At the Benares Normal School there were 
190. Of these, 35 wero taught in the “ Model Schools and of 
the 155 remaining, two were pupil-teachers from Tehsili schools, 
127 from Halqabandi schools, and the rest umedwars. Their 
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stipends ranged from Rs. 3 to Rs. 5. Tire studios were — History, 
Geography, Grammar, Arithmetic, Algebra, Euclid, and Survey- 
ing. 0 The Agra School was, equally with its fellows, productive 
/ much good iu improving the qualifications of tho Teachers iu 
the surrounding districts. It is easy to lecogniso a greater 
degree of order aud method in a school managed by a certificate- 
holder who has studied at a Normal school. During the last 
session of six months, ending December 1861, instruction was 
given to 130 pupils, of whom 101 were Halqabandi, and 5 
Telisili Teachers, the remainder boing umedwars. The courso 
of training in English Normal schools varies from two to threo 
years. It would bo* impossible to accomplish au extension of 
this duration, for, with few exceptions, the students in Indian 
Normal schools are married men, with families dependent on them 
for support. The Meerut school laboured under disadvantages. It 
has been working for five years, and lias been the means of 
tuining 878 teachers, exclusive of persons who have obtained 
other situations in virtue of their acquirements at tho Normal 
school. That its usefulness is increasing is apparent from tho 
fact that 401 persons have been on the lists during the two 
Missions of tho year 1861. One hundred and thirty-two teachers 
are now about to issue, after examination, for certificates. The 
certificates are in three gradations. The acquisition of a 1st 
class certificate requires the examinee to gain three-quarters of 
the full marks, a 2nd class certificate requires half marks, and a 
3rd class requires quarter marks. In the year under review, 
15 per cent, of the students gained 1st class certificates. Tho 
following extract from the Uepoit of the Inspector will give an 
idea of the extent to which the influence of the Normal school 
has spread: — “ Of 710 Halqabandi teachers who came before 
me with their schools in the course of my last tour of inspection, 
406 had been to tho Normal school.” The nucleus of a 
Normal school for the Hill Circle was formed at Almora,with 13 
teachers. 

Female Schools . — Mr. Kcmpson reports the increasing like- 
lihood of the establishment of schools for women and girls 
becoming a permanent means of national improvement. Tho 
plan adopted, under Mr. Reid’s direction, by Thakur Kalyan 
Singh, of the Agra College, of training a class of Native Ladies be- 
longing to the families of his kinsmen as schoolmistresses result- 
ed in the establishment of really useful schools. They were 17 
iu number, with an average attendance of between 17 and 18 each 
and they have been long enough in operation to promise per- 
manency as well as many of the Government Halqabandi 
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schools in the neighbouring pergunnahs are now attended by 
girls as well as boys. To prepare Female teachers the Report 
urges English Ladies to organise a kind of Women’s Normal 
Classes at all chief stations. Besides the Female schools in the 
Agra district, there were two promising institutions in Etah, 
supported by the Halqabandi Fund. In Agra Circle, adding 
Mission schools, there were not less than 1,000 females under 
instruction. 

Aided Schools. —There were 9 — all missionary with 1,918 pu- 
pits and grants of Rs. 1,197-10-8. 

Books . — Through the Deputy Inspectors 133,966 copies of 
hooks were sold for Rs. 2G,576. * 

General . — In reply to the request to propose means for forward- 
ing the interests of education, consequent on the increase of 
funds devoted to it by Mr. Laing’s Budget, the Director 
mentions the extension of Government education among 
the Mairs, the extension of the grant-in-aid system, the 
encouragement of literature and authorship among the 
people of these Provinces generally, and the institution of a 
courso of law at the upper Institutions, with a view to tho 
ultimate creation of a piofession worthy of the name, and 
having for its object a mitigation of the corruption and of other 
present hindrances to the administration of justice in the Civil 
Courts. Those which involve present outlay are the erection of 
Normal schools at the Head-Quarters of two of the Circles as 
yet unsuppliod ; the erection of a second Boarding-house at 
Bareilly for the sons of Native gentlemen from the surround- 
ing districts, who may wish to attend at the College ; 
and the erection of buildings suitable for a Central 
College, which shall combine and concentrate the opera- 
tions of the existing upper Institutions at the seat of 
Government, aro tho chief items. The sum spent by Govern- 
ment on education during the year was Rs. 3,91,170 on salaries, 
RvS. 12,255 on scholarships, 11s. 5,393 in buildings, Rs. 62,547 in 
contingencies and books, Rs. 14,372 in grants- in-aid — a total of 
Rs. 4,85,739-1-2. 

The Lieutenant Governor s Remarks. — Mr.Edmonstone recorded 
his opinion in a minute which was laid beforo the Government 
of India two years ago, that the educational cess of one per 
cent., which, under the Seharunpore Settlement Rules, is levied 
from tho zemindars, is not only illegal but also under its 
present conditions inequitable. This ccss can only he realized 
in future with tho full concurrence and assent of the zemindars 
concerned, unless further instructions on the subject bo 
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received from the Supreme Government. Mr. Reid’s proposals 
to demand a certificate from an educational institution as a 
condition of Government employment, are already under the 
consideration of Government. His Honor will bo prepared to 
support the proposals for grants-in-aid to Mission schools 
in which a good secular education is given, wherever 
the necessary conditions may bo complied with. Mr. Ed- 
monstone considers the progress of female education, ta 
be most encouraging and satisfactory. The Supreme Govern- 
ment have been asked to sanction the establishment of a Pro- 
fessorship and a Sub-Professorship of Law, and this may bo 
regarded as the first and introductory step towards the institu- 
tion of an improved system of examination. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE NORTH-WESTERN 
PROVINCES. 

1861-62. 


Justice. — Civil . — Owing to the tiew Limitation Law the num- 
ber of regular suits and appeals instituted increased Doper cent., 
being 123,201 in 1861 against 65,341 in 1860, The Courts 
decided on trial 88 per cent, more cases than in 1860 or 90,185 
egninst 54,363. The number pending at the end of 1862 was 
23,835 of which 64- were alone one year’s standing. There were 
137,867 cases on the miscellaneous files against 108,216 in 1860, 
while 141,968 of the former were finally disposed of against 
113,840 of the latter. There were pending at the end of 18CL 
22,007 cases of which 10 were above one year’s standing. Out 
of 75, 58$ applications for execution of decrees, 20,547 were com. 
pletely executed. The total number of cases decided by the 
Kcvenuo Authorities, under Act X. of 1859, was no less than 
37,200 ; Avhile the number appealed to the Judge represents 
only 7 per cent. Only 27 persons were punished for false veri- 
fication of plaints or written statements. The average duration 
of suits was 5 months and 11 days in the Judges’ Courts, 3 
months and 11 days iu the P. S. Ameens’, 2 months and 20 days 
in the S. Ameens’ and 1 month and 26 days in the Moonsiffs , 4 
The principle of bringing Civil litigants personally before the 
Courts was generally accepted, and gradually extended itself. 
The principle ought to lead to a progressive decrease in the 
duration of suits in those Courts, in which it is steadily insisted 
°n and carried into effect. Under Section 243 of Act VIII. of 
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1859, there were put in execution 78,849 decrees. In 128 of 
these managers were appointed to the charge of the property, i u 
101 the land was mortgaged, in 21 it was leased and in 53 a 
portion was sold privately. Under Section 244 there were alie- 
niated 5 entire mouzahs, and 141 shares of mouzahs, temporari- 
ly ; and permanently 43 entire mouzahs and 2,359 shares of 
mouzahs, of which 28 entire and 1,973 shares were hereditary. 
Theso figures shew that the Judges were not yet sufficiently alive 
to the power, which is vested in them by Section 243, of effect- 
ing an arrangement whereby tho debtor may be able to meet 
the demand against him without having recourse to the extreme 
measure of compulsory sale of his landed property. The number 
of judgment debtors imprisoned was 607 for its. 1,70,769 against 
703 for Ks. 1,81,471 last year. Suits for bond debts averaged 80 
per cent, of the total litigation. Last year the average was 71 
per cent. The sum of Its. 86,521-14 was tho surplus of the tu- 
lubana collections. The increase of litigation during the year 
was the cause of a net gain to Government in the value of 
Stamps filed of no less than "Rupees 8,56,535, as compared with 
Its. 1,76,023 iu I860. There were in all 111,673 suits disposed 
of involving Its. 2,35,31,873, and costing in stamps and fees, 
(Sic., 11s. 29,44,215. Rs. 191 was the average value of each and 
lbs. 16 the percentage of cost to value. The average cost of each 
suit was Rs. 32. 

Small Cause Courts .— There were 3— at Allahabad, with a 
civilian judge, at Benares with a native judge, and at Agra with 
an uncovcnanted judge, the first on a monthly salary of Ka. 
1,000, tho others on Rs. 800 each. The Courts opened on 15th 
July 1861 and effected a saving of Rs. 999. In the 5J months 
3,960 suits were instituted and at the close 1,068 were pending. 
728 wore decided ex i>arte , 737 on confession, 21 by arbitration, 
1,036 by decision on their merits, 89 dismissed on default and 
281 adjusted or withdrawn. The largest number of suits was 
instituted at Benares, the next largest number at Allahabad, 
and a much smaller number at Agra. The cost of the Courts was, 
iu tho case of tho Benares and Allahabad Courts, more than 
covered by the value of stamps sold in them, leaving a net pro- 
fit to Government of Rupees 8,020-4-3. 

Sxakkr Court . — In the Sudder Court 122 regular and 1,061 
special appeals were decided and 142 regular and 762 special 
appeals were pending at the end of 1861 ; although the regular 
appeals exceeded those admitted in 1861 in the proportion of 76 
per cent, the number disposed of exceeded that in i860 by 17 ; 
and although the special appeals admitted increased about 20 per 
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ren t., the decisions have exceeded those of I860 in the ratio of 
108 per cent., whereby the file of cases pending on 1st January 
1862 was reduced by 185 cases below the number pending on 
1st January 1861. Of the regular appeals in 1861 two were 
dismissed on default, 4 adjusted or withdrawn, 71 confirmed, 
15 amended, 19 reserved, and 11 remanded. Of the special ap- 
peals 55 were dismissed on default. 8 adjusted or withdrawn, 783 
confirmed, 34 amended, 98 reserved, and 133 remanded. The 
proportion of cases in which the orders of the Lower Courts were 
reversed or modified fell from 36 per cent, in 1860 to 25 per- 
cent. in the past year. A review of the judicial establishments 
led to a reduction of Rs. 1,440. 

Jhansi — Of 4,363 cases instituted 3,729 were disposed of and 
(;.*U were left pending. 

Criminal. — There were 64,755 persons for trial as compared 
with 61,101 in 1860, being an increase of 054. In the districts 
udted by the famine, however, the increase alone amounted to 
1,800 ; and the comparatively small total increase is attributed to 
the decrease of 1,157 in the number of persons for trial in the 
nmi-regulation districts of the Jhansie Division, caused by the 
i . cent pacification of the outlying portions of the districts, and 
the cession of territory which has been made to Maharajah 
Scindiah. Out of the 61,755 persons brought before the Courts 
lor trial during the year the cases of 62,882 were disposed of, 
having only 1,362 persons whose cases were pending at the close 
of tlm year, as compared with 1,508 in the previous year. The 
number of persons whose cases had been pending upwards of 
Hiree months at the close of the year was 85, an unimportant 
niorea.se, as compared with the number pending at the close of 
1M>0, viz., 75. The proportion of persons convicted and com- 
mitted to the sessions to those whose cases were finally disposed 
of, was 62 per cent. In the year 1860 it was 63 per cent. : 29 
per cent, of the appeals from magistrates to sessions judges were 
reversed. The proportion of appeals to decisions was 5. Of 
persons committed to the sessions 1,595 were convicted ; the 
cases of 361 referred for the orders of the Nizamut Adawlut ; 
and 877, or 31 per cent., were acquitted ; the commitments of 
169 persons being cancelled, and 35 persons otherwise disposed 
of. Out of 2,02,022 witnesses who were examined during the 
tear no less than 92 per cent, were dismissed after one day’s 
attendance. The average duration of cases in the Magistrates’ 
Courts in which Police Agency was employed, was 14 days, or 
'me day more than in 1860. The punishments inflicted by the 
Magisterial Courts are shewn in the following Table : — 

Voi VII, Paki II. Y 
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Of 379 cases referred to- the Nizamut Adawlut and 349 in 
which proceedings were called for, 381 wore convicted, 82 acquit- 
ted, 300 were otherwise disposed of and 22 were pending. That 
Court passed the following sentences — 8G to death, 158 to trail' 
sportation, 4 to life imprisonment, 44- to between 1 2 and 21 yeah 
imprisonment, 40 to between 5 and 12, and 49 to less than 5 
In Ajmcre and Mhairwarra districts 2,280 persons were tried, 
1,392 convicted, and 9t referred to higher Courts. In these 
districts the District Officer succeeded in securing the co-opera- 
tion and hearty assistance of the headmen of the villages in the 
detection- and prevention of crime. , 

FINANCIAL. — Reductions weie effected in the Judiciary Es- 
tablishments during the year to the amount of Rs. 22,4454 per 
annum. Besides this there was a net saving of its. 1,1 1 ,348 
per annum- consequent on the reduction of Tehsilees, and on the 
reduction of Revenue Establish men ts consequent on the trans- 
fer of territory to Scindiah. A Standing Committee was form- 
ed at Allahabad for the purpose of revising contingent expen- 
diture to whom, year by year, the returns of contingent expen- 
diture will be submitted. The business of the Treasuries at 
Benares and* Mirzapore was transferred to the Agents of the 
Bank of Bengal. 

Jails . — There were 63,947 prisoners. The full details will 1# 
found in subsequent page, 

Polite . — The formation and allocation of the Constabulary 
Police, commenced in the Meerut Division at the beginning of 
the year, were brought to a close in the Rohilkund Division »a 
May. The whole force, revised, was as follows ; — - 
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Name of Divi- 
sion. 

Inspectors. 

C hief Constables. 

Head Constables. 

• 

Mounted Consta- 
bles. 

Constables. 

Total Number. 

Meerut 

67 

151 

523 

220 

4,531 

5,492 

llobilkuud 

60 

122 

383 

188 

3,642 

4,395 

Agra ..." 

73 

157 

4.90 

186 

4,100 

5,006 

Allahabad 

62 

131 

407 

143 

3 , 392 ' 

4,135 

Bfnaics 

77 

164 

, | 


236 

4,115 

5,066 

Total 

339 

725 j 

2,277 

973 

19,780 21,094 


Of the force, as now revised, there will be engaged — 

In protecting Jails ... ... ... 1,220 

In protecting Treasuries ... ... ... 613 

In reserve ... ... ••• 3,614 


5,447 

Leaving for proper Police duty, including 

watch and ward of cities ... ... 18,647 

24,091 

Tins latter number of 18,647 gives one Policeman to 3 3 square 
'Giles, and to 1,508 of the population. The gross cost of the 
fhree is Rs. 29,43,452 and the net cost to Government Rs, 
-1,00,458. The average cost of the Police per square mile is Rs. 
38-5 ; and one Rupee to every 1T54 of the population. With 
tf ie introduction of the Constabulary force from the beginning 
*f 1862 the Military Police ceased to exist The Lieutenant 
’'ivernor is satisfied with the success of the new force. 

Revenue. Land .— 1 The aggregate demand under thu head 

y » 
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was Rs. 4,14,30,011 as against Rs. 4,17,88,814 in 1859-60. The 
main cau.se of decrease was the revision of assessment in Banda, 
where nearly 3 lakhs of Rupees were struck off the rent-roll, and 
similar revision, though of a less radical character, in some other 
districts. The sum collected on account of current revenue was 
Its. 3,93,(10,999, or about 95 per cent, of the demand. The ba- 
lance stands at Rs. 20,69,012, which exceeds by little more than 
eitjht lakhs, the balance of the preceding year. The increased 
due exclusively to the drought. The expenditure incurred iu re- 
lieving the Famine was — 

Rupees. 

Expended in the distribution of fo(xl ... 5,41,788 

Ditto in advances for the purchase of 
seed and cattle ... ... 3,40,113 

Ditto in minor relief works ... 29,918 

Ditto by Government only on public re- 
lief vvoiks ... ... ... 9,14,291 

IWiblc remission of revenue ... ... 11,00,000 


Total ...29,26,108 

There was a falling off in the Abkarce Revenue which was lb 
26,06, 1 13. The t'tainp Revenue advanced by a rapid rise from 
Rs. 13,68,637 to Rs. 24,31,671, showing an increase of lb 
10,66,03 1, or about 80 per cent. The Sayer Revenue considera- 
bly diminished, owing to the transfer of several tracts, which 
used to vield forest receipts in the Revenue Department, to the 
Department of Ruhlic Works. The net revenue amounted to lb 
83,303. During the year a sum of Rs. 2,52,07 1 was realized b} 
tho sale ol confiscated lands. 182 estates with a jumniaut 
28,715 11-8 fetched Rs. 2,52,070-15-3. The entire revenues 
were— 


Land Revenue ... 

Do. on the Rent-roll 
Outstanding Balances 
Surplus Tulubanah 
Abkarce 
Stamp 

Suyer Revenue ... 

Sale of confiscated lauds 


Rupees. 
... 3,93,60,999 
... 5,71,818 

... 10,76,788 

20,241 
... 24,39,290 

... 24,34,671 
83,303 
2,52,071 


Total ...4,62,39,181 , 

To this must be added Rs. 47,85,972 in the Salt Department, aim 
Ri>. 16,27,446 in the Income Tax Department, making a grand 
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total of Rs. 5,26,52,599 realized from 1st October 1860 to 30th 
September 1861. In Dehra Doon the total area mapped during 
the last season was 99,303 acres, at a cost of 3,994 Its., giving 
an average of Rs. 40-3 per 1,000 acres. In resettling the Go- 
ruckpore district the cost per 1,000 acres in 1859-60 was Rs. 
7516 *, in 1860-61 ids. 20 26. In the Customs Department the 
Revenue realized on the Frontier Line amounted to the unpre- 
cedented sum of Rs. 1,07,53,774, of which Rs. 65,51,210 apper- 
tained to the North Western Provinces, and Rs. 42,02,564 to the 
Punjab. Of the whode amount Rs. 94,36,935 were derived 
from the duty on Salt ; Rs. 12,75,063 from the duty on Sugar ; 
and Rs. 41,776 from miscellaneous sources. The advance upon 
the income of the preceding year 1860-61 is represented by the 
sum of 18 lakhs, of these eight lakhs are due to increased trade 
in Sugar, and ten lakhs to increased duty on Salt. A revenue 
of more than a million sterling was collected at a cost of Rs. 
9-7-6 per cent, [being less by annas 12-3 per cent, than in 
1860-61,] and without any pressure upon the people. There 
was a not increase of Rs. 24,944 from Income-tax compared with 
1860-61, under Schedules I. and II., 1,98,535 parties paving Rs 
29,32,136. 

Education . — The average annual cost of any one boy, who 
may he said to be educated by the State, is Rs. 32 or lis. 3 less 
than fur the year preceding. The average attendance at all the 
schools, including indigenous, was 1,14,582, or 14,536 more than 
the ptevious year. The full details will be found at page 177 of 
this volume. 

Public Works. — The most important special works were 
these; Two Half-Company Barracks were completed at Morar, 
cud two Iron-framed Barracks were put up at Jhansie. The Me- 
moiial Church at Futtehgurh was well advanced. The Church 
‘>t Bareilly was being roofed in. A new Telegraph Oflicc was 
* "tnpleted at Cawnpore. Extensive additions were made to the 
Homan Catholic Chapel at Meerut. The monuments at Cawn- 
pore and Jhansie progressed satisfactorily, the former under the 
superintendence of Mr. C. B. Thornhill, the Commissioner of the 
Allahabad Division. The monument for Jhansie was completed 
at Agra under the supervision of Lieutenant Watts, of En- 
gineers. The year was marked by accidents from floods and fire. 
The most serious accident occurred in the Mohun Pass on the 
btehra and Roorke road ; tremendous floods came down during 
the rain (in June), and carried away not only the causeway un- 
'ler construction, but many of the workmen employed on it. 
% fire three Barracks were destroyed at Allahabad, the same 



number at Agr a, one at Muttra and one at GwaJior ; a Stud 
stable at Gh&zeepore, and a Bungalow (used as a Mess ’House) 
at Cawnpore. The bridges of boats under charge of Officers of 
the Public Works Department were maintained at a cost of Be. 
1,82,471. The Toll collections on the bridges amounted to fo, 
121 488. The sum of lis. 10,85,702 was spent on military 
works and repairs, Ks. 6,95,660 on civil administration, Bs. 
27 08 707 on irrigation and public improvements, and Rs. 
12 07 193 on establishment or Ks. 56,97,262, while the Budget 
allotment was Rs. 63,74,885. The revenue derived from the 
canals was Rs. 10,22,803-11. The expenditure on the Ganges 
Canal was Rs. 12,70,605, and on the other canals Rs. 2,74,973. 

Political and Military— The Allahabad Volunteer Rifle 
Corps continued in existence \ and a new corps was formed at 
Etawah under the designation of the Eta w ah Volunteei Rifles. 
Tho system of associating European and native gentlemen of 
consideration and influence with the officers of Government in 
the administration of Justice, by investing them with Magis- 
terial powers, worked well. There were 75 native Presses at work 
in the several Districts under the Government of these Pro- 
vinces. The Terai district was formed, composed of the Per- 
gunnahs of Bazpore, Roodurpore, Kilpooree, Guddurpore, 
Nanukmultlm and Bilharee. The Rootkeo and Delira road was 
commenced in December I860, as a famine work, on a grant of 
Rs. 1,50,000. Further assignments, aggregating Rs. 1,25,000, 
were made, the total amount allotted trom the Famine Relief 
grants being Rs. 2,75,000. In the Budget of 1861-62 a further 
provision was made to the extent of Rs. 50,000. The estimated 
expenditure on this line, 42 miles in length, is Rs. 6,56,785. 
The Cawnpore and Malt hone road was open to traffic as a fair 
weather road throughout its length, and at all times of the year, 
on the poitions between Cawnpore and Calpee, already metal- 
led, and between Jhansic and Malthone where the surface i& 
composed chiefly of broken rock. The Jumna is crossed by a 
boat bridge : a similar bridge is maintained during the rains 
over the Betwa. The latter will ultimately be spanned by a per- 
manent bridge, estimated to cost Rs. 4,77,000. The total esti- 
mate for this line from Cawnpore to Jubbulpore is Rs. 17,87,117, 
foi a length of 871 miles ; and Rs. 10,71,179 from Cawnpore 
to Malthone, 223 J miles ; in both cases inclusive of the Betwa 
bridge. The Rohilkund Imperial road is intended as the main ar- 
tery of communication through Rohilkund, from Futtehgurh vid 
Bareilly to Moradabad, with a branch to Shajebanpore. Its 
eastern terminus is Furruckubad, from which communication is 
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open by branches of the Grand Trunk Road with that, the great 
line of these Provinces. The western terminus is intended to 
be on the Ganges in the neighbourhood of Nugeena or Nujee- 
babad, whence there will be a junction with Roorkee. Morada- 
bad, which this Imperial line will pass, is connected with Meerut 
by a metalled road vid Gurmooktesur, the whole of which was 
taken over as an Imperial line. The portion between Furrucka- 
bad and Kutra, 43J miles, runs over very low ground, requiring 
heavy embankments ; of these 33 J miles were under construction 
during the year, and 5 miles completed. In connection with 
this line, another from Hattras on the Grand Trunk Road vid 
Secundra Rao, Kuchla Ghat on the Ganges, and Budaon to 
Bireilly, has been taken over as an Imperial line. Grants ,to 
the amount of Rs. 59, ODD have been made. The Road from Gur- 
mooktesur Ghat, via Haupper to Ghazeeooddeennuggur, near 
Delhi, 38 miles, was commenced as a famine relief work. Great 
exertions were made to push on the Agra and Bombay road. 
The entire area under cotton cultivation during the year was 
1,177,000 acres as against 965,000 in the previous year, or an 
increase of 22 per cent. The estimated out-turn of clean cotton 
is in maunds about one million and a half [or 1,100,000 cwt. J as 
against one million and a quarter [or 800,000 cwt.] in the pre- 
vious year, or an increase of 26 £ per cent. 

Forests. — The forests within the jurisdiction of the Govern- 
ment of the North-Western Provinces at the commencement of 
the year were those under the Commissioner of the Jubbulpore 
Division in the Saugor and Nerbudda Territories, and 
those under the Commissioner of Kumaon, in Kumaon, 
Ghurwal and the Dchra Dhoon. Saugor and Nerhmhla . — 
Captain Pearson, the Superintendent’s report will be found 
analysed at page 342, Volume VI., of the Annals. Gkur- 
V'(d . — The Ghurwal forests are nearly exhausted, and, though 
they may be worked to such an extent as to give a con- 
siderable profit annually, the chief object must be to restore the 
forest tracts to a prosperous state, and to economise them by sup- 
plying timber from those tracts considered hitherto inaccessible. 
Kumaon. — The easily accessible forests have been too extensive- 
ly cut. From 100,000 to 150,000 Railway Saul sleepers could 
he supplied annually at about Rs. 3 each at the depots in 
the plains, Saul is the only wood in these forests fit for 
keepers. 

Mining. — The terms of the license to be granted to the Ner- 
budda Coal and Iron Company to mine ana work the mineral* 
found in the Mopain and Tendu Khera tracts of the Jubbui- 
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pore Division continued to he discussed with much care and at- 
tention. Mr. Blackwell, the Manager of the Company, had com- 
menced working the coal at Mopain, and was driving shafts in 
the vicinity of the outcrop to ascertain the extent of that field. 
It, was expected that a branch Railway would be made to con- 
nect the Great Indian Peninsula Railway with the coal mines at 
Mopain. The iron mines of Shahghur and Heerapore in Bun* 
delknud are the property of Government, and are farmed out to 
the workers of the ore for a sum of Ks. 1 ,34G yearly. Fine coal 
was discovered in the native State of Rewah. The iron works 
of Messrs. Drummond and Company, and Rees, Davies and Com- 
pany, were incorporated into one Company to he in future 
styled the " North of Indian Kumaon Iron Works Company 
Limited.” 

Medical — In the Agra Medical School, of the 16 senior stu- 
dents, candidates for the Diploma of 1st Class Native Doctor, 10 
pa'Snl a very good examination. Of the junior students, num- 
bering sixty-eight, ton whose replies did not reach the requir-. 
e,d standard were dismissed. Of candidates for admission as 
students there were forty-five. In the Agra division there were 
vaccinated. 

Malks. Fkmalks. Total. 

17,172 19,460 36,637 

Of these 17,1 oO cases were successful. In Bijnnre and Morada* 
had 17,761 were successfully vaccinated out of 31,863 cases. In 
Kumaon and Ghunval out of 1.3,377 cases 12,907 were success- 
ful. 

Miscellaneous — From 1st September 1861 to 30th Apiil 
1862, work to the amount of R.s. 2,62,2 <55-13-9 was turned out 
trom the Government, Press at Allahabad. This out-turn wa-, 
effected at a cost ot Rs. 2,38,361-9-5, exclusive of the sums de- 
bited as wear and tear of dead stock and house-rent of Superin- 
tendent. The ionner is calculated at 10 per cent, on furniture 
and 2,5 per cent, on tvpes. This gives a net profit of Rs. 
4,005-15-10. 

Railways . — There were two lines of Railway under construc- 
tion in the North Western Provinces. (1.) The main line of the 
Fast Iudia Railway, which, wlien completed, will extend from 
the Kurrumnassa River near Buxar to the City of Delhi, a dis- 
tance of 534 £ miles. There will be three branches on this line, 
— one from Mogul Serai to the bank of the Ganges opposite to 
the City of Benares, a distance of six miles ; one from Cawnpore 
to the Ganges, a distance of 2$ miles ; and the other from Toond- 
la to the bank of the Jumna opposite to the City of Agra, 
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Jumna Bridge, to Jubbulpore, a distance of about 220 miles. 
The amount of capital expended on construction during the 
year amounted to Its. 44,33,102, and the cost per mile of 
the entire line from Howrah to Delhi, according to the last Es- 
timate, may be assumed at Rs. 1,67,500. The gross earn- 
ings on the open line during the year were Rs. 17,48*289-2*5, of 
which Rupees 8;07, 758-6-6 were expended on the maintenance 
and working of the line, and Rs. 9,40,530-11-11 were profits. 
The expenses and profits were thus 46 2 and 53’8 percent, of 
the earnings. The average length of the line open during the 
year was 240 miles, the cost of which would be Rs. 4,02,00,000, 
the opened portion of the line may thus be said to have paid at 
the rate of 2*34 per cent. The receipts averaged Rs. 7,284 per 
mile open. The cost of maintenance of the open line amounted 
to Rs. 94,246-3-2, or 11s. 77 2 per mile open, and the other 
working charges to Rs. 6,80,513-1-10, or Rs. 2 ,h60 per mile 
opt*n. Three thousand eight hundred and seventy-four first 
das'?, 7,079 second class, and 331,982 third class passengers 
travelled during the year ; the recei; * from this traffic amounted 
to Us. 0,71,705. Fifteen lakhs eighty-eight thousand five hun- 
dred and seventy-nine mauiuls of floods were carried for the 
public during the year, and 14,98,412 maunds were carried for 
Railway purposes ; the receipts from this source amounted to Rs. 
10,20,593. 

PRISONS OF THE NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES. 
1859. 

Dr. S. Clark, the Inspector General, submits the Report on 
the 40 jails under his jurisdiction. Tlu* aggregate number of pri- 
soners during the year was 5,060,913 and the daily average 13,865. 
The total expenditure was Rs. 6,41,933-12-7 and the average total 
cast per head Rs. 46-4-9J. Prior to 1837 the daily average 
number of prisoners was nearly double that of 1859, and most of 
the largest items of expenditure, such as cost of permanent es- 
tablishment, guarding, repairs to buildings, &c., had to be calcu- 
lated on 11,807 prisoners, instead of 22,011, the average in the 
North-Western Provinces, of the three years immediately preced- 
ing the mutiny. As many of the Jails were either totally des- 
troyed, or occupied by the Military, the old serais, tombs and 
other native buildings, selected as temporary places of confine- 
ment, required strong guards, aud on account of the character of 
the prisoners, and the feeling of insecurity that still prevailed, 
the officers in charge of almost all the Jails considered the same 
numerical strength of guard necessary, and in many instances 
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<jveii greater than prior to 18o7. The mortality on strength waa 
higher than on any previous occasion, the ratio being 10*73 per 
cent. ; but this high rate was the consequence of unusual morta- 
lity in 10 Jails whereas the general average, 679 in the other 
30, was not much over that of some former years. The follow- 
ing .statement shews the comparative daily average strength, 
total expenditure, and average cost per head of the prisoners 
in tho Punjab, Bengal, and the North-Western Provinces 



Daily ave- 
rage No. 
of Pri- 
soners. 

Total Jail Ex 
penditure. 

A ver agt 
Total cost 
per head 
per an- 
num. 

Punjab ... ... 1859 

11,410 

4,01,317 3 5 

35 2 5 

Bengal 1858-59 ... 

20,282 

8,33,919 9 3 

43 9 4 

North Western Pro. 




vinces ... ... 1859 

Deduct excess on account of 

13,865 

6,41,933 12 7 

44 7 8 j 

i 

Police guard 



5 12 5}j 
38 11 2jj 


During the year 1859, 12 1 prisoners escaped ; of this number 02 
■were recaptured and 02 were still at large. The net value of con- 
vict labour was Rs. 2,37,378-6-3. 


PRISONS OF THE NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES. 


1800. 


Dr. S. Clark submits the Report for I860, with 
merit that the statistical returns are very imperfect. 

Number ami Disposal of Prisoners : — 

Remaining in confinement on the 1st January 1860 

Received during the year 

Total Prison Population 

Released during the year 

Transferred ... 

Escaped 

Died 

Executed 

Remaining in confinement on the 31st December 1860 
Aggregate number of prisoners during the year 
Daily average number 


the state- 


14, 546 
45,974 
60,520 
37,648 
4,659 
117 
2,093 
56 
15,947 
52,93,143 
14,468 
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Casualties .— Although the total number of deaths is not the 
highest on record, the ratio to strength, viz., H’32 is consi- 
derably greater than in any previous year.. This excessive 
mortality was the consequence of the Epidemic Fever that pre- 
vailed during the first five months of the year, over the North- 
Western Provinces, and a severe visitation of Epidemic Cholera in 
the Agra Prison. Of the 2,072 deaths, 627 or 29 35 per cent, were 
from dysentery and diarrhoea. The daily average strength of prison- 
ers during the year was 14*, 468, equal to about the strength 
of 12 Regiments, the population of which would not perhaps ex- 
ceed 14,000, whereas the population of the 40 Jails under ins- 
pection was upwards of 60,000 ; and, even after deducting the 
prisoners transferred from one Jail to another, the number 
would still bo greater than the population of 50 Regiments. Of 
the 2,102 who died, 442 were above the age of 50 years ; and 30 
died without ever having been under treatment in Hospital. 

Escapes . — There were 117 escapes, and 66 re-captures of pri- 
soners who escaped during the year, against 124 and 62 respec- 
tively of the preceding year, which shows that the reduction of 
guard has «iot comparatively affected the safe custody of the pri- 
soners. Of the prisoners who escaped at the outbreak of the 
mutinies and two following years, 1,019 wore re-captured la*t 
year, leaving 12,126 still to be accounted for. The net value of 
conyict labour was Rs. 2,73,935-12-3. 


THE CONDITION AND MAN AC EM ENT OFTHE JAILS 
OF THE NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES. 

1861. 


Pu. S. Clark, the Inspector Geneial, submits this report : — 
Number and Disposal of Prisoners. 

1860. 1861. 


Remaining in confinement 
on the 1st of January ... 
Received during the year ... 

Male & Female. 
14,546 
45,974 

Male & Femajc. 
15,590 465 

46,148 1,741- 

Total population 

60,520 

61,738 

2,209 

Transported beyond Seas... 
Transferred to other Jails... 
Removed to Central Prisons 
Released during the year . . . 

4,659 

37,648 

723 
1,927 
4,341 
30,1 G2 

20 

56 

138 

1,350 
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Escaped ••• 117 123 1 

Died ••• 2,093 2,393 41 

Executed ••• 56 * 88 % 

Remaining on the 3 1st De- 
cember * ... 15,947 15,98 L 595 

Aggregate number of pri- 
soners during the year .. 52,93,143 61,51,439 J, 96, 895 

Daily average number of 

prisoners ... . 14,468 16,853 540 

There was a great increase in the number of prisoners during 
the year, amounting to 3,427 in population, equal to 2,925 in 
drtilv average strength. The true population for the year was 
36,736, found by deducting those transported and transferred 
from the number confined on 1st January and received during 
the year. 

Financial Results . — Though the gross expenditure was in 
excess, there was a decrease per prisoner on the rates of the pre- 
vious year in each item of expenditure, amounting altogether to 
Rs. 4-9-2J per head, equal to a total saving of Rs. 78,570-13-6. 
The excess in gross expenditure was chiefly due to the increase 
m the number of prisoners, tho re-organization of the Bareilly 
Jail as a Central Prison, and “compensation in lieu of convict 
labour” allowed during the year to District Officers who had not 
'iiawn it since 1857. 

1860. 1861. 

Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P. 

Total Jail expenditure ... 7,01,275 11 6 7,45,799 3 10 
Add cost at the Allipore Jail 
of transported convicts cn 

route to the Andamans ... ... 1,255 9 2 


Rs. t.. 

Deduct cost of Oudh prison- 
ers confined in the Allaha- 
bad Central Prison, includ- 
ing transit to Allipore 

Grand Total, including all 
charges, 11s. 


7,01,275 14 6 7,47,054 13 0 



7,01,275 14 6 7,45,783 10 8 


Average cost of diet per head 
per annum 

Average cost of Permanent 
Guard per head per annum 


17 11 0 17 10 3 

11 12 10 81 11 
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n 

ii 

6 

7 

10 


1 12 10 } 
12,442 11 9 

1 ; m 6 

1,097 6 2 
10,111 5 9 


Average cost of Contingent 
Guard per head per annum 5 11 11 

Average cost of Clothing 

Guard per head per annum 2 5 

Total cost of Hospital charges 18,903 11 

Do. Europe Medicines ... 1,950 12 

Do. Native Medicines ... 1,690 15 

Do. Extra or Sick diet ... 15,261 15 

Average cost of Hospital VTjpjT 

charges per head per an- J ' 

num ... 14 

Average cost per prisoners, 
including all charges ... 43 * 0 

Convict Labour . — ... , 


Daily average number of prisoners engag- 
ed in manufactures 

Do. do. on Jail buildings ... 

Do. do. on roads and other out-door labor 
Do. do. in the menial services of the Jail... 
Do. do. inefficient from age and disease ... 

Total daily average number of pri- 
soners sentenced to labor 


1860. If the net profits on the sale of manufactured goods, 
amounting to Rs. 60,365-3-10, in remittances to the Treasury 
and cash in hand at the close of the year, be deducted from the 
total expenditure, the actual cost to Government of the daily 
average number of 17,172 prisoners will be Rs. G, 85 , 434, or Rs. 
39-14-9 nor head. 

Casualties. — There were 2,439 deaths during the year, of which 
525 were from Cholera, giving a death-rate from all causes of 
13'67 per cent. The following abstract shows the principle dis- 
eases from which the casualties occurred 

Fever ... ... ... 669 

Dysentery ... ... ... ... 869 

Diarrhoea ... ... ... #ii 452 

Diseases of the Brain ... ... 1!! 24 

Ditto of the Lungs ... ... ... 96 

Ditto of the Liver ... ... 7 

Cholera ... ... ... 525 

Other diseases, including wounds and accidents 297 


84 

0 11 }} 

14 

43 6 10} 

I860. 

1861, 

2,7$S 

3,332 

2,782 

6,049 

2,578 

1,615 

2,131 

2,876 

1,920 

1,968 

12,177 

14,840 

Rs. 2,73,935-12-3 in 
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The excess in mortality was confined almost entirely to the 
districts where the Famine was most severely felt. If the! 
death-rate of these Jails for 1859, which was then even un- 
usually high on account of the privations most of the prisoners 
had undergone during the mutiuies, be compared with the one 
under consideration, it will be found that 800 deaths from some 
unusual cause have to be accounted for. Many of the poorer 
classes, when in the last stage of distress, committed crime for 
the express purpose of being put into Jail to save themselves 
from complete starvation, and the Civil Surgeons describe many 
of the prisoners as having been in a most pitiable condition at the 
time of their admission into Jail, and ascribe much of the subse- 
quent sickness and mortality to want and privation previous to 
incarceration. Of the 2,439 deaths, ^08 were persons above the 
a"e of 60, who, from natural causes, could not be expected to 
bear the shock of any severe complaint. If wo deduct 800 
deaths as the consequence of the Famine, and 525 from cholera, 
the death-rate from ordinary causes will be 6 35 per cent, on 
average strength, and 110 on population. 

Escapes . — 124 prisoners escaped during the year, equal to 0 y2 
per cent, on average strength, of whom 69 were from temporary 
places of confinement and Jails under construction. Wherever 
out-gangs are employed, whether on Jail works or otherwise, 
escapes must necessarily be numerous. Of the prisoners who 
escaped during the mutinies, 7*26 were re-eaptuied, and gavo 
themselves up during the year, leaving 12,421 still unaccounted 
fur. The total amount of rewards paid tor the re-captUre ot pri- 
soners during the year was Ks. 2,5 16, including Its. 940 paid tor 
the re-capture of recent escapes. The system ot prisoner Budum- 

dazes succeeded admirably. , 

Education. — Considerable attention was paid to, and some im- 
provement effected in, the progress of education during the year, 
but the Superintendents of Central Prisons complained of thegreafc 
difficulty experienced in getting prisoners to apply thoir mind 
to it. Of the largo number m the Agra Central Puson who 
learned to read since their conviction, a gieat por ion new 
very little more than the letters. The boys received 
regularly, and many of them made fair progress. Ail those 
whose term of imprisonment exceeded one year we o taugh 
English, with the view of making them compositors and printers 
generally. Of all the prisoners confined 1,934 hereof ^jfK’Otor 
Thakoor caste, 1,821 Brahmins, 28 Khuttrecs, 103 Kaeths, 321 
Banceahs, 52 Boehars, 290 date, 340 0—, 265 Lo^hslS 
Meinahs, 115 Khingors, 211 Kachees, 13o Goldsmiths, 125 Bar- 
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bers, 1,386 A beers, 938 Chamars, 414 Passees, 60 Durzees, 380 
Qonds, 394 Patlians, 445 Sheikhs, 243 Mussulmans, 10 Chris, 
tians, G insane, besides others. As to occupation 692 were Ze- 
mindars, 7-42$ Cultivators, 2,239 in Service, 125 Merchants 
7 ,07 8 Shopkeepers, 2,658 Laborers, 46 Barbers, 47 Tailors, 322 
Weavers, 42 Butchers, 157 Sweepers, 542 Beggars, besides others. 
As to age, 153 were under 15 years, 2,350 from 16 to 20, 3,60(j 
from 21 to 25, 3,671 from 26 to 30, 1,309 from 31 to 35,3J80 
from 36 to 40, 624 from 41 to 45, 795 from 46 to 50, 258 from 
51 to 55, 478 from 56 to 60, 125 from 61 to 65, 94 from 66 to 70 
34 from 71 to 75, 32 from 76 to 80, 3 from 81 to 85, 1 from 86 to 
90, 1 from 96 to 100, and 832 unknown. As to education, of the 
16,576 prisoners in forty jails, 787 could read and write, 2,774 
could read only, and 13,0 15 could neither read nor write ; 2:1,408 
had learned to read, 146 to write, and 878 to read and write 
since their conviction. Of the whole number 137 bad been fre- 
quently convicted before, 473 bad been twice convicted, 1,107 
once convicted and 14,859 never before convicted. Of time ex- 
pired convicts during 1859-60, 55 per cent, betook t bom selves to 
useful employments, and in 1861 , 60 per cent. Dr. Clark believes 
that about *0 per cent, cease to follow a career of crime. 


GOVERNMENT TEA PLANTATIONS, PRIVATE CAPI- 
TALISTS AND IRRIGATION IN T1IE DEIiRA DOON. 


1862. 

North- Western Provinces' Pcconh, Part XXXVII. Art. I. 
ti i ^l~jh May 1862 Dr. Win. Jameson, Superintendent of the 
o amen >au ens, reports on the above subjects to Government. 
1 ta I Ian tat ton#. Great drought diminished the out-turn of 
1 ea last season, lhe duet or first crop of leaf almost entirely fuil- 

T >"<» q Dehra 1)oo, b yielded 1,755 lbs. of green 

Kas, 14, .182 ! of block Teas and 800 maunds of seed. Pooree 

nnnn fl y{ ^ 10 > 247 H*- of black Teas and 260 

ot ; hi! i°T bCC1, j H Un l ta * act0l T 111 Kumaon yielded 1269-8 lbs. 
• r - ck 4eas avul 2:>0 maunds of seed. Hawul Bngh Factory 

Teiw 'rnT j.Jn eWe( 1 ; 401 ; 7 ll)s * of « reen an(1 5 > (i(i0 lbs - of black 
Yielded ^ oca 111uu,1< ^ «oed. Ayar Toli Factory in Kumaon 
whole nro i ^lack ^ eas ftm * ^0 maunds of seed. The 

hole produce was thus 41,519-15 lbs. of Tea and 3,636 maunds 
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or 130 tons of seed. The immense produce of seed enabled Dr. 
Jameson to give great assistance to private Planters throughout 
rhe Kohistan of Kumaon, Gurhwal, Dehra Doon, and the Pun- 
jab ; the large quantity of 2,513 mounds, or 89 tons of seed, was 
distributed gratis to them. Large numbers of Seedling Tea 
Plants, amounting to two millions four hundred thousand, were 
distributed. Still this came far short of the indents received, 
financially the Factories yielded a balance of Rs. 82,279-14-. 
Of the Teas 16,009 lbs. were packed for the London market and 
the remainder was to be sold by auction. Skilled native work- 
men were supplied to Madras and several private planters. 

Private Tea Planters.— ¥ rom the Kalee in Kumaon to the 
Ravce in 'the Kohistan of the Punjab, the cultivation is being 
actively and energetically -carried on, both by European and 
Native Capitalists ; and the day is not fad' distant when we may 
expect to see Tea exported from the British Himalayas as 
,| S staple article of produce, and the Hills made lucrative, in- 
stead of as at present a drag on the revenues of the country, 
la a few years the Dehra Doon, the most attractive spot in the 
North West Provinces to the European settler, will become a 
groat Tea Garden. In every diiection in it Tea plantations arc 
^ringing up. 

Irrigation in the Doon . — To make Tea Plantations univer- 
sal in the Doon two things are wanted — in the Eastern Doon 
drainage, and in the Western Doon water for drinking purposes 
ami irrigation. The latter might be made available by anicuts 
Wing formed near the base of the Himalayas, At the very time 
when water is most wanted from the Canals in the Doon, it 
:an only be obtained in limited quantity. None of the Canals 
laws feeders, and depend entirely on the supply of the water 
m the rivers from whence they take their rise. Were a few 
n-servoirs made, therefore, by forming anicuts at the places 
mentioned, the supply would always be kept up. Even to the 
great Canals anicuts made in the interior of the Himalayas on 
the courses of the great rivers would be of vast advantage, as by 
them the full supply of water could always be maintained. That 
natural anicuts existed on the great rivers -Ganges, Jumna, &c., 
at a recent geological period, must be evident to every one who 
has followed for any distance the courses of these rivers in the 
mterior of the Himalayas, and during the last twenty years. On 
the Indus two natural anicuts have been formed by the descent 
of glaciers into the bed of the river, one of which caused it at 
Attock to be easily fordable.. This, however, only remained 
or a time, as the basis of the anicuts, being of a soluble nature, 
melted and gave way and allowed the waters to escape, carrying 

'OL. V|t Part H. 1 \ 
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with them vast destruction to life and property. The river 
swept through and over the Chuch valley, levelling every vil- 
lage. At Attock, where it contracts, it rose fifty feet above its 
usual level, and the towns of Hanshealgur and Kalabagh, though 
built on the banks high above the usual level; were nearly ruined. 
The river remained fordable at Attock for three months before 
the catastrophe occurred, pointing out the feasibility of the un- 
dertaking were it desirable. To the Dehra Doon it would be 
a great boon, and the one tliiug needful to enable parties' to in- 
habit waterless tracts in both the Western and Eastern Doom;. 
There, too, to form his anicuts, the Engineer has everything 
that lie requires in abundance of limestone, sandstone, and quartz 
rock to form his dams, and the best lime available at a cheap 
rate to form his walls of any strength. There are no engineer- 
ing difficulties to be experienced, as occur on the barren volca- 
nic rock of Aden. But even there, and in a porous rock like 
lava, reservoirs of vast extent have been made, and in them a 
supply of water capable of supplying the town with a population 
of 30,000 for three years is kept. 


AGRA MEDICAL SCHOOL. 

18 G 1 -G 2 . 

North- Western Province* Records, Part XXXVII , Art. //. 

Du. G. it. Playfair, the Superintendent, reports that the Win- 
ter session closed on 31st March, and on the 1st April the 
Annual Examination commenced. Of the lb Senior Students 
emulidates for the Diploma of First Class Native Doctor, ten 
passed a very good Examination ; one, who had been very ill 
during the winter, was remanded for three months, and live 
were wholly rejected. Of the 68 Junior Students, he dismissed 
10 whose replies did not reach the required standard. There 
wero 4.5 candidates for admission. Applications were received 
from native States for Doctors. There was no case of desertion 
during the year. 


VACCINE OPERATIONS IN THE AGRA DIVISION. 
1861-62. 

North-Western Provinces 1 Records, Part XXXVII., Art. III. 

1)H. A. Cbristison, Superintendent of Vaccination, report^ 
that, with 26 Vaccinators and 3 native Superintendents, 17, 172; 
males and 19,465 females were vaccinated Of the whole 17,155 
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^re successful, 7,859 unsuccessful, 1,864 doubtful and 9,769 
unknown. As to age 3,223 were under 6 months, 7,259 between 
that and 12 months, 8,528 from 1 to 2 years, 5,212 from 2 to 
3 years, 4,728 from 3 to 4 years, 2,725 from 4 to 5 years, and 
4,962 from 5 to 10 years. As to creed 2,138 were Mahomedans 
and 179 Christians. The rest were of Hindoo castes, the most 
numerous being 9,383 Chumars, 5,300 Thakoors, 3,680 Brah*- 
Kiins and 3,072 Jats. 


SEHARUNPORE BOTANICAL GARDENS. 

1861 . 

Noi th - Western Provinces' Records , Part XXXVII y Art . IV. 

Dr. Jameson, the Superintendent, reports that from Calcutta 
to Peshawur, there is scarcely a Horticultural or Agricultural 
Institution which has not more or less been benefited by the 
nveipt of plants or seeds. 1,15,437 Fruit trees, 58,058 Timber 
tiers and Flowering shrubs, and 1/»16 parcels of seeds, were 
during the season, distributed to applicants. The Deodar seeds 
were liberally supplied for England, where it is most popular. 
To meet the immense demand for seeds for Soldiers’ Gardens, 
a new garden was formed at Chejowrec, in the Himalayas, 
and by its assistance indents to an unlimited extent can now be 
supplied. Dr. Jameson brought from Malta large supplies of 
M ed of the Carob tree ( Gertanca Sitayna,) which seeds im- 
mensely. By the poorer classes it is ground and mixed with 
main, and when baked in the oven it is anything but disagree- 
able. In seasons of scarcity it is, therefore, much used by the 
pooler inhabitants. It, too, is constantly given to horses and 
mules, in the proportion of one measure Carob Beans to two 
measures of Barley. He also brought from the Island a species 
of clover growing everywhere, and far superior to any green 
lodder met with in India. It is there named Sullcth, and is a 
species of hedysarum. The H. coronarium. 

Flax. — A ton and a quarter of fresh seeds were obtained from 
Riga, packed in double hempen bags, which were again covered 
with buss mats to project them from rain, and shipped to Lon- 
don. On arrival there, they were, by orders of Her Majesty’s 
Secretary of State for India, sent by the Overland Route to 
Calcutta, from whence they were forwarded by steamer and 
bullock-train to Seharunpore. Every seed germinated, and 
there was reaped as fine a crop in April as any seen last sea- 
son in Ireland, proving the value of imported seeds and the im- 
portance of having them sent by the Overland Route, Dr, 
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Jameson urges the establishment of an Economic Museum at 
the Seliarunpore Garden. To the Home manufacturer, the 
Sunns, Patsuns-Sunnees, which everywhere abound, and which 
are so admirably fitted for the British looms, particularly 
those of Dundee, at present are unknown. To the British 
manufacturer our Boehmaria, Bunhinie, Daphne, Gterculia, 
Marsdenia, Aloe, fibres are also unknown. The same was the 
case with Bengal Jute a few years ago, but it now forms a 
trade of tens of thousands of tons, giving employment to thou- 
sands of individuals. The Lieutenant Governor remarks that 
the Report shews satisfactorily that the garden continues to 
fulfil one of its principal purposes with efficiency, in the exten- 
sive distribution of Fruit Trees, Timber Trees, and Seeds of all 
kinds, not only throughout the North Western Provinces, but 
throughout India, and even in European countries. Govern- 
ment sanctions the experiment of an Economic Museum. 


VACCINATION IN ROIIILCUND, KUMAON 
AND GURHWAL. 

1801-02. 

North - Western Provinces' Records , Part XXXVII., Art. V. 

Du. F. Pearson, Superintendent, submits his annual Report. 
There was no outbreak of the Mahamurree Plague. In Roliil- 
cund the Vaccine Establishment consisted of 31 vaccinators, 
2 native Superintendents and 1 Deputy. It was concentrated 
mi tho zillahs of Bijnore and Moradabad in which of 31,86$ 
cases, 17,761 were successful, 7,974 unsuccessful, 2,969 doubtful 
and 3,859 unknown. In Kumaon and Gurhwal 6 vaccinator* 
bad 15,377 cases of which 12,907 were successful, 1,447 unsuc- 
cessful, G92 doubtful and 331 unknown. Comparing this He- 
turn with that of Rohilciyid, it will be observed how great is 
the difference in tho percentage of successful cases, showing the 
favourable effect of the colder climate, not only upon the opera- 
tion of the virus itself, but also in its necessitating the wearing 
of clothes, and so protecting the vesicle. 


CULTIVATION OF COTTON IN THE NORTH-WESTERN 
PROVINCES. 

1861-62. 

North- Western Provinces Records , Part XXXVII ., Art. VI. 

This report, referring to the crop sown in the end of June 
1861, ib submitted by the S udder Board of Revenue, The fob 
lowing shews the details 
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Division. 

District. 

f 

1 

Mki:iut. .. •{ 

1 

l 

Seb arnn pore, 

Mozufternuggur, 

Aleerut, 

Boolundhhuhnr, 
Allygtirh, .. 

Total, 

Rolf II.K HUN d.-( 

1 

l 

Bijnore, 

Woradabad, ... 
Budaon, 

Bareilly, 

Shahjehanpore, 

Total, 

Agra. 

Muttra, 

Agra, 

Etah, 

Myiipoory, ... 

Etawah, 

Furruckabad, 


Total, 

Allahabad, -j 

Oawnpore, ... 
Futtehpore, .. 
Banda, 

Allahabad, ... 

1 

Total, 

Jhansie. 

| 

Lullutpore, ... 
Jhansie, 

Jaloun, 

Humeerpore, 

Total, 

i 

Grand Total, 


Roughly estimated, 
area under Cot- 
[ ton : Statute acres. 

Estimated yield of 
clean Cotton : — 
Maund of 80 lbs. 

Value at local mar- 
ket rate — Rupees I 

\ 

Acres. 

M aunds. 

Its. 

23,750 

17.000 

30.000 

15.000 
1,65,000 

35,750 

25,5i)0 

54.000 

25.000 
2,00,000 

3,93,250 
2,80,500 
5, 94'000 
2,75,000 
22,00,000 

2,56,750 

3,40,250 

37,42,750 

23.000 

27.500 

52.500 

30.000 
8,000 

34.500 

42.000 

78.500 

50.000 
8,000 

3.79.500 

4.62.000 

9.63.500 

5.50.000 
88,000 

1,41,000 

2,13,000 

24,43,000 

68,000 

73,826 

26,000 

19.000 

47.000 

10.000 

90.000 
1,00,000 

39.000 
28,500 

70.000 
15,000 

9.90.000 
11,10,000 

4.29.000 
3,13,500 

7.70.000 

1.65.000 

2,43,820 

3,42,500 

37,77,600 

63.000 

24.000 

89.000 

27.000 

90.000 
30, OIK) 

60.000 
27,000 

1,00,000 

*$,30,000 

8 , 80,000 

2 , 97,000 

j 2,03,000 

2,07,000 

16 , 07,000 

2,000 

28,000 

40,000 

38,500 

28,000 

35.000 

34.000 

3 . 08.000 

3 . 86.000 

3 . 74.000 

1 , 08,500 

97,000 

10 , 67,000 

9 , 53,076 

11 , 99 , 750 ^ 1 , 26 , 37 , 2 50 j 
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In Meerut, Rohilkund, Agra and Allahabad^Di visions out of in 
million of acres under crop, about 8,50,000 were cultivated with 
cotton, that is about 5 and 5*7ths per cent. The estimated aggre* 
gate out-turn of clean Cotton (including the Jhansie Division) b 
twelve hundred thousand maunds, equal to 96 millions of lbs. 
or 8,57,000 cwts. Of this, probably one quarter is consumed 
in the districts in which it is grown ; one quarter or somewhat 
loss is exported to the north and east for local consumption, and 
one-half is carried eastward towards Calcutta ; but what pro* 
portion is destined for eventual exportation by sea there is no 
means of finding out. Besides this, there is a constant stream 
of carts passing through Bundlekhund northwards to the Jumna 
with cotton from the Independent States in Bundlekhund, 
Gwalior, &c. The average yield per acre is— uncleaned cotton, 
from 4 to 6 maunds ; cleaned cotton, from 1J to 2 maunds. 
In cleaning the cotton, two-thirds of the material in weight is 
separated as seed, &e. The seed (benoula) is used for feeding 
cattle, and fetches from 13 annas to 1 rupee per maund. The 
market prices for cleaned cotton vary from 9 and 10 Rupees 
per maund in the Western districts to 12 and 13 Rupees in the 
Eastern. In the above table an average rate of Rs. 11 a maund 
is assumed, and an average rate of produce, ordinarily at lj 
maund of cleaned cotton per acre. 

The great fluctuation of prices causes the home demand 
to exercise little influence on the peasantry. There was a 
time when it was otherwise. The traditions of the Com- 
pany’s investment still linger among the inhabitants of Cal- 
pee and Humeerpoor. In the former district, “ the pur- 
chases of Government amounted at one period to forty lakhs 
a year, and of private individuals it is said to 18 lakhs; 
since 1830 the former have been discontinued, and the latter 
have dwindled down to an annual expenditure of barely seven 
lakhs.” #What was thus done by the lion’ hi e Company in its 
trading days must now be done by the merchants of Lancashire, 
and a permanent supply to any extent will then be secured. 
The effect of the dealings of the Commercial Residency in 
Bundlekhund are even now traceable there. Agents, deputed 
from Mirzapore, still visit the district and make advances to 
the zemindars and cultivators at the time of sowing. In Banda, 
the traders sometimes buy up the crop as it stands, and clean 
it. Elsewhere, the cultivators ordinarily sell or barter their 
cotton to the village bunniah, who disposes of it in the nearest 
market ; or they part with it to brokers, as in Allygurh. The 
village price, by buying direct from the cultivator, is stated to 
be six or eight annas a maund, (from one shilling to one, shilling 
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aud six pence per cwt.) lower than the local market price. The 
system of advances to cultivators, or the bespeaking of a crop, 
seems (excepting in Bundlekhund) to be little known. The 
example of Calpee must also be followed in the location of Cot- 
ton-screws at such Agencies. Unless the bales are screwed on 
the spot, the carriage must continue to be slow and expensive. 
It is understood that unscrewed Cotton cannot be transported’ 
at a profit by the Railway. Cotton in these parts is invariably 
sown towards the end of Juno or beginning of July, on the first 
setting in of the rains. If the commencement of the rains be 
deferred, the sowings are postponed and the crop suffers. If 
the delay be very great (as unfortunately does sometimes hap- 
pen) the crop is lost. Any long suspension of rain between 
July and September also seriously injures its growth. Such 
contingencies would of course have to be borne in mind by Eng- 
lish speculators in the establishment of Agencies. The crop is 
gathered from the latter part of October to the beginning of 
January. The early pickings are the best. The plant is invari- 
ably an annual, but when allowed to continue in the ground for 
a second year, it still bears at the same period. 

THE SYSTEM OF VACCINATION IN THE 
NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES. 

1862. 

North- Western Provinces' Records , Pent XXX VIII. y Art. I. 

Os 6 th August 18G2 the North-West Government, in reply 
to the Government of India, gives a history of the system of 
vaccination in the Provinces with recommendations for its exten-* 
mom. In the 38th Regulation published in the Medical Code 
oi 1838, it was enacted that Vaccine Depots, under the control 
ot the Medical Board, should be established at Benares and 
Bareilly. To these Depots Surgeons were to be attached with* 
a Vaccine allowance of Rs-. 160 a month, to defray the cost of ‘ 
their Establishments and all other charges contingent on the 
preservation arid distribution of the virus. In addition to this,- 
the Civil Surgeons were to act as Deputy Superintendents, 
Ihey were to receive an extra allowance of Rs. 20 a month, 
and were permitted to entertain one or more Native Vaccinator* 
on Rs, 8 or Rs. 10 a month. In 1851 a new era commenced. 
Reports were called for and in 1853 the Governor General 
en them based a Resolution that, as the Government of India 
had not then at command the agency for giving full effect to* 
any of the various proposals sent in, a partial beginning of a* 
] h.*w system should be entered upon, and a Vaccinator on Rs.. 
10 a month should be attached to every Dispensary in the* 
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North-Western Provinces. Thus commenced the Dispensary 
system of Vaccination, which is still in force. T 

In the cold weather of 1 853-54, following theOovernor General’s 
Resolution, Vaccine operations seem to have commenced all over 
the country, and to have been attended with various degrees of 
success. Two facts formed a subject of congratulation : first 
that the Vaccine received from the Gurhwal Depot (which was 
then established in imitation of that already existing at Simla) 
had proved itself more efficacious than the imported article 
from England ; and second, that the people of Rohilcund, where 
especially in the hilly districts of Kumaon, Small pox had 
over raged with singular virulence, eagerly flocked to the 
Vaccinators without any compulsory efforts on the part of the 
Civil Authorities. The Government found in Dr. Pearson a 
man who had devoted himself to the subject, and when it was 
determined to imitate from Bombay a Special Establishment 
for Vaccination only, as an experiment, Dr. Pearson was at 
once appointed to superintend it ; and Rohilcund was 
chosen as the scene of its operations. The Staff cost Rs. 650 
a month, and it was independent of the Dispensaries. This new 
plan was introduced from Bombay. In the following season 
of 1854-55, both the Dispensary and the Bombay System, as 
it will henceforth be called, were at work together, with w hat 
result may be seen from the Abstract 

T > i .P lvu ! h>N \ Casks. Successful 

Jiohilcund and Kumaon, ... 413,(550 34,928 

... 27,831 ] 8*078 

, Meerut, ... 11,5(50 (5,317 

Caw n pore, ... 3,791 2,308 

lien ares, ... 1,434 9o3 

In October Dr. Pearson took entire charge of the Division, 
■and in 1855-50 out of 82,187 cases, 54,505 wore successful, I 11 
August 1856 a similar Stall under Dr. Fartjuhar was organised 
ior Agra.^ 1 hore were in these Provinces, on the 1st of January 
1862, 28 Dispensaries, to which 47 Vaccinators, on a salary of 
Rs. 10 each, were attached. These Vaccinators receive their 
dull pay during the whole year. From the beginning of Oc- 
tober to the middle of April they are employed in vaccinating on- 
dy ; for the remainder of the year they are expected to attend the 
dispensary daily, and to make themselves generally useful, more 
especially in seasons of epidemic. The rate of pay is the same for 
•all, and does not lead to a pension ; but there is no difficulty in 
getting mon of respectable caste to supply vacancies. All 
Vaccine operations are duly registered and entered into the 
Annual Disponsary Report. Such is the detail of the Dispen- 
wy system ; and the annexed Statement will show the extent 
01 its operations up to the close of the last season 
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vpot, there are two Native Superintendents 
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on Rs. 15 each, and nine Vaccinators also on Rs. 10 each. There 
is, moreover, a writer on Rs. 25, and three peons oji Rs. 5 each, 
attached to the general staff. In the Rohilcund Establishment, 
during seven months in the year the Native Superintendents 
draw Rs. 16 a month, and the Vaccinators Rs. 8, unless they 
choose to go and study at the Agra Medical School, which 
they rarely do. Dr. Pearson's entire operations since his 
re-appointment may be thus epitomized : — 


Season. 

Cases. 

Successful 

1859-60, 

... 13,406 

11,372 

1860-61, 

... 39,272 

26,147 

18G1-G2, 

... 47,230 

30,668 


99,908 

68,187 


Dr. Christison’s Establishment for Agra was reorganised by 
orders of 10th May 1859. It consists of three Native Super- 
intendents on Rs. 25 a month during the cold season, and Ks. 
10 during the remaining seven months, and of 26 Vaccinators 
on Rs. 10 and Rs. 6 similarly. A writer on Rs. 25 for com- 
piling the Returns, and a Chupprassec on Rs. 5 complete the 
staff. The Superintendent has the power, at discretion, of 
reducing tho number of Vaccinators during the non-working 
months, and for the present hot season has only retained 21, 
who were regular attendants at the Agra Medical School. Dr. 
Christison concurs with Dr. Pearson in strongly recommending 
a permanent Establishment, and in considering a pension to he 
unnecessary as a general rule. He thinks that the rate of pay 
to Vaccinators should not be uniform, but vary according to 
proficiency from Rs. 15 a month downwards, and that the 
Superintendent should have the power of dismissing any of 
them if incompetent. 

What has been effected in the Agra Circle will be best 
shown in the appended form 


Season. 

Cases. 

Successful ( 

1859-60, 

... 2,77,957 

1,73,635 

1860-61, 

... 2,12,533 

1,07,833 

1861-62, 

... 30,637 

17,155 


5,27,127 

2,98,623 


A Resunit of these statistics will form tho best data whereby to 
answer the question if this system is susceptible of improve- 
ment. 
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System. 


Dispensary, •• 

Bombay, under Dr. 

Pearson, 

I Do. under Dr. Chris- 
I tison, •• j 


Cost per mensem. 

Operations. 

Successes. 

Rs. 



470 

72,322 

46,195 

1,200 

47,230 

30,6G8 

915 

36,637 

| 17,155 

1 i 


The dispensary returns are not trustworthy, Dr. Pearson’s 
tests are alone satisfactory, and his district is scattered. Believing 
the Bombay system to be alone satisfactory, the Lieutenant 
Governor would extend it to the whole of the Provinces, and for 
this purpose lie submits a scheme which would cost, inclusive 
of general superintendence 

Kumaon, Gurhwal, and Rohileund, per annum, Rs. 19,024 
Agra and Meerut Divisions, 

Benares Division, 

Allahabad and Jhansie Divisions, 


* 4,532 
10,770 
11,944 


Grand total, per annum, ... Rs. 50,276 
Or Bs. 51,036, deducting the cost of Dispensary Vaccinators. 
The expenditure per head of the population will he a hare 
li action. The increase over picscnt outlay amounts to Ks. 
•JO ,01 6 per annum. The Lieutenant Governor is persuaded that 
the operations as they have been hitherto conducted, except 
under Doctors Pearson and Christison, are worse than useless. 
They are calculated only to produce false impressions and 
instead of propagating among the people a thoiough behel m 
the efficacy of Vaccination as a protection from Small-pox, to 
In mg it into discredit. The money expended in the Dispensary 
^Wom produces, he believes, no fruit whatever. Doctors Pearson 
and Christison unite in very strongly advising that the 
Establishment shall be gurw-permanont ;; that Vaccinators 
must be instructed before they can be efficient ; and that no 
'^p^dcnce can be placed on persons casually and temporarily 
employed. Neither of these experienced officers thinks that 
diere is any necessity for admitting Vaccinators to pension, 
Lie Lieutenant Governor concurs in their mows. 

2 K 2 
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EPIDEMIC CHOLERA IN AGRA CENTRAL 
PRISON. 

1862. 

North- Western Provinces' Records, Part XXXVIII., Art. II. 

Dr C. Plank, Officiating Superintendent of the Agra Central 
Prison, on the breaking out of Cholera, took speedy measure 
to remove the prisoners from the building, and adopted such 
means as fumigating the wards and administering a grain of 
Quinine daily to each prisoner to arrest the progress of the 
Epidemic. idow far he succeeded in recovering persons taken 
unwell with the disease, will be seen from the number of cures 
effected by him ; out of the 23 cases of Cholera admitted into the 
Hospital, 12 died and cle\en recovered. Three modes of treat- 
ment were adopted by him. With some he adoptetj small 
bleedings and persevering administration of diffusible stimuli ; 
while with others he used stimulants accompanied by friction 
and application of warmth to the limbs, and in two oases 
the acetate of lead in solution with acetic acid nas given very 
successfully. 


THE FOOD OF THE INHABITANTS OF BTJNOCR 


18 ( 12 . 

North-Western Provinces Reeonls, Part X XX VIII, Ait. III. 

TilK Report is made by Dr. J. L. Stewart, Civil Assistant 
Surgeon. The Zillah of Bijnour constitutes the north-tvoi 
corner of Rohilcund, lying in the angle formed by the Congo 
hero running nearly due south, ami the Siwalik Range rumnnj 
north-west and south-east. Its greatest length from nortl 

to south is about fiftv-fivc milcs r its extreme breadth from oa s 

to west about forty-live miles. The whole area amounts t 

l.Sol square miles, and the population of the District amount 

to (1,70,000 souls, of whom the Hindoos arc to the Mussul 
mans as two to one nearly. 

The artirles used as food may be arranged under the followni 
heads. — 1 Cereals, 2 Pulses, 3 Gourds, 4 Tarkari,5 Greens, 6 Anim- 
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Cereals, Pulses, Gourde, Greens. 


Komi ami Oils, 7 Spices aud Condiments, 8 Sugar-Cane ami ih 
1)m ,lu C ts 9 Sweetmeats, 10 Fruits, 11 Wild Plants, usedasFood, 
1 2 l he Use of Tobacco, Betel-nui and Spirits. 

Under the Cereals may be given the following in order of their 
commonness m the ©.strict Dhon, (Kice, Oryza Sativa,) Bairf, 
i' Pun me i liana,) bamft, (Ophsmenus Frumentacecum) Makka 
(Maize, Zea Mays,) Marwa, (Eleusine Coracana,) Kukni (German 
Millet, Pennisetum Italicum,) Kodram, (Paspalum Serobicula- 
turn.) Most ot the Rice used is eaten unground as Bhat boiled in 
water. Great part of the maize is consumed unground. the ripe 
head being roasted, and the seeds then eaten of the cob. With 
these exceptions all the cereals are eaten ns bread. Wheat 
and Rico are in the highest repute as being digestible and 
nutritious, and one or the other is generally the staple food. ' 

The Pulses grown and used as food are Charma, (Ciccr 
Aiiot ’mum,) Mattar, (Lathyrus Sativus,) Mastir, (Ervum Lens,) 
A i liar, (Cajanus Flavus), Mash, (Phnseolus Roxburghii) 
Moong, (Phased us Mungo) and a few others. These are used 
either pnrehod or boiled in water, with turmeric and arc eaten 
with bread or boiled lice. 


(t'ounh. — The Cucurbitaceous Plants grown in the District 
aru as follows: — Gol Ivaddu, (Lagenaria Vulgaris,) Ivaddu Sufed, 
(Pucurbita Pepo,) Tarbuz, (Cucurbita Cihullus, Water Melon,) 
(Kltarbuza,) (.Musk -melon, Cucumi.s Molo,) Pboont, (Cucurbita 
Momordica) Khira, (( hicurbita Utili.ssnnus,) Karola, (Momor- 
di<a Charuntia) The following arc the Pools used — Tai- 
kui Midi, (Radish, Raphanus Sativus) Gajur, (Carrot, Dancus) 
Cunt a,) Khnlgham, (Turnip, Brassica Napus,) Pivaz, (Onion, 
Allium Cepaj, Labsan, (Garlic, Allium Sativum. Brahmins mid 
Hu ii \ ns never touch the two latter, as their religion forbids 


Ihmr (‘a, ting. All these tarkaris are eaten in curries or with flesh 
*< 1 1 d constitute one of the staple classes of food of the natives. 

(h friis . — Leaves or young stems of herbaceous plants, when 
hoih'd with a good deal of water, are called tidy, and when cooked 
Mth merely as much water as to prevent their being burned, are 
’wined bhaiujl or bhanyhja (from bhhnd to be fried.) Many of the 
h aws thus used are got from plants not grown primarily for 
this purpose, h. g, those of lobiyd (Doliehos Sinensis, L.,) and 
(Cicer Arietinum, L.) which are grown for their 
PnUes those of sarson , (Brassica Cam pest fis, L.) raised for 
oil-seeds and of kachalu, &c., (the Arums, grown 
h»r their edible roots. The members of this class are 


generally much loss nutritive than the last, but they are 
u holesome and tilling, and are mostly "o insipid as not to 
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liijnour — Animal Food and Oils. 

tempt to an indigestible amount, and none of them are consider- 
ed by the people as endowed with any special qualities beneficial 

or noxious. . . . ... 

Animal Food and Oik— Meat in any shape is forbidden to 
some classes of Hindoos [viz. Brahmins and Buny&s) and the 
flesh of Kine and Buffaloes to all Hindoos ; but with these ex- 
ceptions all classes eat flesh when procurable. Its price, how- 
ever, is very seldom less than an anna (1 £<£) a pound, and as the 
labourer can always get three or four times the weight of flour, 
&c., for the same sum, except at an occasional feast when he 
gorges himself with meat, it is used rather as a relish with other 
food and that but seldom. Thus, with ten or twelve chittach 
(‘20 or 21 oz.) of bread or rice with pulse, he will eat one and a 
half or two chit tacks (3 or $ oz.) of flesh. It is generally fried 
with (jhi and spices, and a little water, or cooked and eaten \vith 
vice as pildo. The Mussulmans of the lower classes are said to 
affect Beef, and Hindoos Mutton, while the wealthier prefer 
Uoat’s flesh ; but the consumption of much meat of any kind is 
considered by natives to cause boils and pimples, and a tenden- 
cy to inflammation In the wilder parts, in the north of the 
District, the meat of Deer, Hare, Partridges, &c., is attainable at 
times by even the poorest, but not in quantity. Very tew Fowls 
are reared in tbe dish ids, especially since the mutiny when, 
say the Natives, the “a\enging” columns cleared out all the 
stock, and the price, four to six annas ((> to !) pence) a piece, h 
much too high for the laborer. The Mussulmans keep but few 
■Fowls, while the higher castes of Hindoos abstain from them 
altogether, although they are not positively forbidden. As the 
native of India generally is not a flesh-eater, and so wants some 
other source whence to derive the oleaginous constituents ne- 
cessary for health, the consumption of animal and vegetable oils 
is very large. The most important of the alimentary oils is gh \ , 
which is simply butter clarified by heating for twenty minutes 
or half an hour, which renders it capable of being kept for many 
months as good as when fresh prepared. In this state, although 
it has often a somewhat rank flavour when uncooked, yet if it 
has been well prepared and kept so as not to become rancid, it 
is a wholesome article of food, and in many dishes quite undis- 
tinguishablc from butter. Several of the Mustard family are 
extensively grown in the district, and from the seeds of two of 
them sarson, (Brassica Campcstris, L.) and rdi ( Brassica Juncea, 
L) the oil is expressed, to be used (for burning and) in cooking, 
but only by the poorer classes. In preparing food, the oil of 
Id (Sosamum Indicum, L) is much more frequently employed. 
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It is milder in flavor, and is a common ingredient of tarkdri, 
sweetmeats, and pickles. Ihese vegetable oils however are only 
oaten as a measure of economy, the price of any of them ranging 
uuly f™m about half to two-thirds of that o ighi, of which the 
average rate is one rupee for two seers (6c?. a pound.; 

Spices and Condiments. — A much larger number and greater 
amount of spices ( musdlah ) are consumed by the natives of 
India than by similar classes in Europe ; this probably results 
in great part from the fact that the food of the former is of a 
much less exciting nature, which renders necessary the addition 
of some stimulant. The spices which arc imported for use in 
this District are the following :—Hing (Assafoetida) from Aft- 
glianistan ; adrakh (Ginger) from the lower Himalaya ; huldi 
(Tunnerick) from these and the eastward : zird (Cummin) frohi 
the latter, and golmirch (Black Pepper,) and illdchi (Carda- 
moms) from the Eastern Islands and the south of India. The 
indigenous spices are, lal mirch, Chilli (Red Popper, Capsicum 
Aunuum, L.) sounf (Fennel, Fceniculum Vulgare, Goert.) 
Jim nl yd (Coriander, Coriandum Sativum, L.) and ajwain (Bo- 
rage, Ligusticum Ajowan, L.) all of which, especially the first, 
are cultivated in largo quantities, for home consumption. A 
mixture of three or four or more of the above spices in various 
proportions according to fancy, is added to almost every thing 
eaten by the natives (a larger quantity being used with meat 
than with most other kinds of food) ; frequently in some such 
combination as the following Cummin and Fennel, of each 
one part, Coriander and Ginger of each two parts, and black or 
rod Pepper and Turmerick, of each four parts. From one to 
tour annas (Hd. to 6d.) worth of spices is eaten by an adult 
during the month. 

Sugar.— A great deal of Sugar-cane is grown in the District, 

which it formerly was, and to a less extent still is, the staple 
export, the diminution being chiefly caused by the Ganges 
Canal, which has enabled the cultivators in the Doab to grow 
much larger quantities than before of this, which requires the 
11 lost water of any crop. Very little of the Cane grown here is 
°f the poundd, long, thick, white kind which is the best for eat- 
ln o» still, much of what is raised, although quite inappreciable 
;LS compared with the amount used in the manufacture of sugar, 

chewed in the raw state. A man will eat eight or ten stalks 
(gunna) of sugar-cane, the cost of which may average one pice 
(H farthings) and, when so large a quantity as this is taken, it 
s erves to satiate hunger, so that a smaller quantity of the ordi- 
nary food is needed for that day. The juice of the Cane when 
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liolcd becomes thick and is called goor (often erroneously Iran- 
I,‘ ,i Treacle) This is frequently eaten alone or with milk, 
•iml immense quantities of it are consumed in sweetmeats. J t 
keens well enough for seven or eight months, but invariably 
sooils in the rains, unless the jar containing it is packed among 
main or chaff, so as to prevent the access ot air. In the manu- 
facture of Sugar, the juice of the Cano is heated to a less degree 
tlnn when noor is to be made, and by the addition of a cold in- 
fusion of chukla (the bark of a tree brought from the Hills) and 
sani (impure Carbonate of Soda), it becomes rdb (syrup). Into 
this is put a quantity of sunvali (Vallisnena Spiralis, or more 
probably a Potamogcton,) more sajji is added, and by degree 
Hand, coarse sugar to be afterwards clarified by boiling into 
board’ chinifmisri, crystalizes, and sided passes off. 

Sweetmeats .— Of these, comprizing pakivdn and oiuthdi, a 
"rcat quantity is consumed, as there are not only in every tolei- 
ably extensive village shopkeepers (huhvdi) whose trade it is to 
make them, but they are largely prepared for home consumption 
The principal constituents arc coarse sugar, goor , oil, flour, and 
til and other seeds. 

Fruits —The Mango is the most common, Jamun, (byzygium 
Jambolanum, De G.) also is not an uncommon tree, and doubt 
(Emblica Otticinalis, Goert.), imlt, (Tamarmdus Indica, L .)>/. 
((»le Marmctos, Corr ) hat, (Koroma Elophantum, Corr. ) ami 
lasord, (Corjia Myxa, L.) are frequent in groves. While in gar- 
dens and by houses, Mi, ( Musa Paradisiaca, L.) toot , shahtoot, 
(Mulberry,) karoundd, (Carissa Carandas, L.) phdhii, (Grewia 
Asiatica, L.) and amir, (pomegranate), arc common. Trees ot 
khajur, (Phoenix Sylvestris, Kox.) are frequent iu the lower 
more loamy parts of the district. The fruit of all of these u 
oaten either raw or cooked. Wild fruits arc largely used. 

Tobacco . — The total consumption of Tobacco must be very 
laro-e, by far the greater part of it being used for smoking in the 
hookah or chillum , for which purpose the Tobacco is mixed with 
from a half (in the rains) to an equal weight of goor or 
shir a the quantity being varied, because an excess ot eitnci 
of these in the wet season makes the Tobacco “ cling’ too 
much. The juice of ptinri (the stems of Piper Betle, L.) which 
is supposed to increase the excitaut effects ot the lobacco, is 1,1 
this District very rarely indeed added by any, and never bv 
laborers. The average daily quantity of the hookah compoun 
used by smokers among the labouring population is probably 
not. less than 2 oz. (costing half a pice, =3 of a farthing). Tin* 
would give at least 22 lbs. of pure Tobacco to each smoker an- 
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nually, and the practice is almost universal among males after 
the 9th and 10th year (almost no women, except those of light 
character, smoke). Partial returns from some sections of the 
District would give four and a half pounds of Tobacco annually 
to each inhabitant, male and female, infant and adult. A good 
deal of Tobacco is consumed as one of the ingredients of “ Betel- 
nut, 1 ” and by the poor it is occasionally “ eaten” unmixed, only 
the first mouthful of saliva being expectorated, and the rest 
swallowed. This practice is considered to have a repellent effect 
on the flatulence engendered by the large amount of greens, 
pulse, &c., that the labourer consumes. Snuffing is rare. 

Betel-nut . — Of “ Betel-nut,” the two chief ingredients, viz . 
the leaf of the pan (Piper Betle,L.)and soopdri (Nut of Areca 
Catechu, L.) are brought from “ the East,” (Cawnpore is the 
nearest district in which the former is cultivated) while chutid 
(lime) and kutthd (Gum of Acacia Catechu, L.) are both indi* 
venous. To these, which all pan users consume, perhaps onc- 
lialf add a little Tobacco, this being much more common with 
women than men, possibly to indemnify them for the want of 
the Hookah. The average consumption of this luxury among 
those who can afford it (it is by no means so common among 
males as Tobacco-smoking) may be five leaves a day, which with 
the other ingredients, would at average prices cost about one and 
a half pice (2£ farthings). There are instances however, (though 
«>f course only among the well-to-do) of a consumption of a bun- 
dled leaves a day. The only reasons given for the use of pan at 
all, are custom, its cheering the spirits “ as Tobacco does,” and 
its correcting flatulence. The inordinate use of it is considoied 
to lessen the appetite. 

Spirits . — A small quantity of coarse, fiery Spirit is made and 
consumed. This is generally distilled by means of the or- 
dinary rude apparatus of two metallic Vessels connected by a 
bamboo tube, from poor and shirt, and occasionally and 
locally from the grain of mandnd (Eleusine Coracana, Gcert.) 
The once distilled liquor t hurra of two qualities, rdsi weaker, and 
phulkd, (costing respectively two annas, and four annas, 3 d. and 
fid. a bottle) is that used by the poor, and but little of the twice 
distilled mukattar is made. From a very rough calculation, 
based on a guess at the proportion that the amount raised from 
*be duty on Spirits possibly bears to the value of the liquor, it 
seems extremely probable, that the average quantity of Spirits 
used in the District (unless there be an extensive contraband 
Manufacture), cannot be over a very few ounces a year for each 
' 0L - VII., Past II. ! C 
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inhabitant ; and its consumption is in all likelihood almost en- 
tirely confined to the inhabitants of towns. 

General — The labourer, if not in straits, always has two meals 
a day, the fullest being the morning one, at 6 to 8 A. M„ before 
he begins to, or during an interval of, his work ; the evening 
one, alter the day’s labour is finished, but of course the change 
of the seasons, the weather, and the nature and place of his work 
cause considerable variation in this respect. The staple food of 
the labouring classes in this as in most other countries, consists 
of one or other of the Cereals, here generally combined with a 
considerable amount of Pulse. From very many enquiries, the 
average consumption of adult labourers, male and female, appear 
to be about ten or twelve chittaclcs ,( 20 to 2-t oz.) a day of meal, 
or rice, with about two chittacks (4 oz.) of pulse. The average 
weight of the adult males admitted into Bijnour Jail in six 
months was, Hindoos one maund and ten seers (100 lbs.) and 
Mussulmans, one maund and eight seers (f)G lbs.) and since this 
may be assumed as a tolerably close approximation to the aver- 
age weight of the adult male inhabitants of the District, the 
above quantity of food seems liberal when compared with the 
amount which has been found to support healthy persons in 
Europe. The average amount of Spirits drunk appears to be 
very much less than would have any serious effect on the diete- 
tic relations of the people, nor is there any evidence to show 
that the almost universal use of Tobacco and Betel-nut in large 
quantity affects these. 

The above information was derived thus: — A scries of 
about sixty questions, regarding the nature of the food 
in use, &c., was addressed to the Tehsecldars of each of the 
five Sub-Divisions of the District. The information contained 
in the answers to these has been checked, and very much ampli- 
fied by cross-questioning peasants met casually, servants indi- 
genous to the District, selected men from all classes of the pri- 
soners in Jail, and the Darogah of the Jail, a very intelligent 
man, native of a neighbouring District, and long resident in this. 


ADMINISTRATION OF BOMBAY. 

1861-62. 

Legislation. — The following Acts were discussed and passed 
by the Government of Bombay during the year, and received 
the assent of the Government of India : — 
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186*2. Act I. — An Act for bringing under the Regula- 

tions and Acts certain lands ceded by 
His Highness the Guicowar for Railway 
purposes. 

„ II. — An Act for extending the powers of Mu- 

nicipal Commissioners appointed under 
Act XXVI. of 1830. 

t) „ III. — An Act to amend Act X. of 1813. 

„ „ IV. — An Act for the preservation of the Rhag- 

daree and Nurwadarec Tenures. 

„ „ V. — An Act for regulating the establishment 

of Markets and Fairs. 

„ „ VI. — An Act for the amelioration of the condi- 

tion of Talookdars in the Ahniedabad 
Collectorate and for their relief from 
debt. 

The Bill for the Registration of Assurances, which is a very 
important one, passed through Committee. Bills were in prepa- 
ration for amending the Police Regulations, for extending the 
operation of the Insolvent Law to the Mofussil, for extending 
the jurisdiction of the Small Cause Court of Bombay, and for 
leudering Sattara and other Non-Regulation Districts subject 
to the ordinary laws of the Presidency. The Code of Civil 
Procedure proved on the whole to work well. A digest of Hin- 
doo and Mahomcdan Law was in active preparation. 


Judicial. — Civil Justice . — It was proposed to establish Small 
Cause Courts in the Mofussil, in order to relieve the Moonsiff’s 
Courts which were overburthened with work. The number of 
original suits for adjudication during the year was 3,40,294 as 
compared with 1,39,757 in 1860 shewing an increase of 2,00,537 ; 
of these 1,24,662 were decided on their merits, and 1,55,160 
remain in arrear. This shews a vast increase in the business 
before the Court during the year, owing to the Limitation Act, 

The average duration of suits in the different Courts as com- 
pared with 1857 is shewn in the following tables 

2 C 2 
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Small Cause Courts . — The number of suits in the Presidency 
Court of Small Causes was 14 per cent, in advance of the pre- 
ceding year, and amounted to 20,003. The fees of the Court 
were roduced, and a further reduction was under considera- 
tion. 

Sind . — The business disposed of in the Civil Courts in Sind 
consisted of 11,933 cases filed and arrears compared with 12,065 
in I860, of which 11,666 wore decided during the year, against 
11,722 in 1860, leaving a balance of 271 against 343 in 1860. 
The number of appeals was less than the preceding year being 

440 against 515 in 1860 . 

Criminal J ustice . — The Criminal Returns shew a diminution 
m the number of offenders, the number of convictions being 
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36 382, in 1861 against 37>968 in 1860, Exhibiting a decrease 
of 1,586. 

Police. — A thorough reformation was introduced in this 
department during the year, in consequence of which the 
amount of property stolen decreased 48 per cent., while the 
portion recovered rose from 11-5 to 28-5 per cent. The 
number of prisoners confined sunk from 6,000 to less than 
4 , 000 . Notwithstanding that the efficiency of the force was 
so much increased, its cost was much diminished, a reduc- 
tion of upwards of 8 lakhs having been effected. The re- 
lative number of Police in proportion to the extent of territory 
stands as one Policeman to every 6-3 square miles, and to every 
519 inhabitants, including Sind. An effort was also made 
to reform the village Police. Highway robbery diminished, 
the number of murders decreased, and Dacoity and Thuggee 
ncre apparently at least, extirpated. 

Jails.—' The average daily number of prisoners fell this 
\ ear, being 3,286, against 3,435 in 1860. The adult recom- 
mittals were 14 less than in the preceding year ; the juve- 
nile committals, however, were greater by 68. The health of 
the prisoners was not so good, the general ratio of deaths (ex- 
cluding those from cholera) having risen from 2 8 to 3 9 per 
rent. Tho experiment of out-door labor was tried with much 
success. The cost of guarding Jails was reduced by Rs. 
3i),490-0-ll per annum during the year, and further reduc- 
tions were in progress ; reductions were also made in the cost 
of Jail establishments, in the cost of food and clothing, and in 
tho outlay for petty repairs. Three Jails were abolished at a 
saving of Rs. 2,700 per annum. Jail discipline was much im- 
proved, and fresh improvements arc being carried into effect, 
♦'Inch will render the whole system more effective. 

Revenue. — Land Revenue. — In the Northern Division the 
monsoon was very variable. Tho land revenue in Kaira, Tan- 
oa and Khandesh, had increased ; in Ahmedabad and Surat 
there was a decrease. The total realizations in the Division 
amounted to Rs. 1,06,52,132, being less than those of the pre- 
vious year by Rs. 56,481. The total realizations on account of 
Sayer Revenue amounted to Rs. 11,03,790, being an increase 
°f Rs. 89,182 over the amount collected during the preced- 
ing year. In the Southern Division the season was generally 
favorable, and the land revenue generally increased. The to- 
tal revenue realized in this Division amounted to Rs. 97,99,416 
shewing an increase of Rs. 3,57,500. The Sayer Revenues 
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also exhibit an increase of Rs. Wl.M4, due principally to ft, 
operation of the Income Tax and Stamp Acts The land revenue 
? the Island of Bombay amounted to Ba. 77,466, being an m- 
frease of Ks 360. The Abkaree revenue of this year was the 
largest sum ever realized under this head. It amounted to lk 
162 298 being an increase of Rs. 43,266 over 1860. The total 
l aid revenue collected in Sind was Rs. 33,50,560, being an 
increase of Rs. 4,04,395. The total Sayer Revenues of the 
Province amounted to Rs. 10,99,751 against Rs. 9,26,622 of the 


preceding year. 

1 Alienated Revenues .— Measures for a Summary Settle, 
ment, by way of compromise, of claims to exemption from the 
payment of land revenue in the Districts of Sattara, Poona, 
Ahmednuggur, Dharwar, Belgaum, Sholapoor, Khandesh ami 
Colaba were carried into effect. The financial effect of this 
step was a permanent addition to the annual public revenue of 
Its 2,68,976. Since the organization of this department 3,131 
claims to cash allowances have been settled, which amounted 
to Rs. 2,07,235. The total amount of alienated revenue re- 
covered by this department up to April 30 of the year under 
report is Rs. 11,58,327. . 

Income Tax .— The total of the Income Tax collections made 
throughout the whole Presidency amounted to Rs. 40,66,840 
being an increase of Rs. 4,66,840, over the preceding year. 

Stamp )#.— The Stamp Duties realized amounted to Ks. 
31,03,947 or Rs. 7,12,808 more than in the previous year. It 
must however be borne in mind that the act was only in force 
for seven months of the year 1860-61. 

Customs, Salt and Opium .— These items of Revenue exhi- 
bit a total decrease in the year under review of Rs. 6,01,088. 


1860-61 

1861-62 


Imports. 

Ks. 90,56,651 

„ 86,65,420 


Decrease in 1861-62 

Exports . 

1860-61 

1861-02 

Decrease in 1861-62 

Frontier Duties. 


1860-61 

1861-62 


... Rs. 3,91,231 

... Rs. 7,48,985 
... „ 5,44,618 

... Rs. 2,04,367 

... Rs. 65,017 
6 9,627 

... Rs. 6,490 


Decrease in 186162 
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3,79,80,192 


3,78,97,037 ' 
92,155 

In North Canava the Duties on Imports amounted to Rs. 
5,2IG and on Exports to Rs. 14,704, being an increase in the 
year of Rs. 5,361. In Sind the value of the sea-borne trade 
was Its. 2,96,65,54a against Rs. 28,29,044 of 1860-61, or nearly 
l°f cent, increase. This is exclusive of Government stores. 
At Aden the trade was as follows 

Customs. 

Imports by sea. { S 00 '^ 

J ’ ( treasure ... 

Exports by sea, j $™^ lvc "■ 


Imports by land 

Exports by land 

Total Rs. 

Tliis shows a decrease of Rs. 11,96,065 as compared with tho' 
former year, which can be accounted for by the failing off in 
die importation of coal, but as this is not an article of regular' 
commerce at Aden it should be deducted. If this bo done the 
fide trade of the place will exhibit an increase of Rs. 
97,594. 

Financial. — The amount of Cash Balances at the commencc- 
ni0I) t and close of the year under report was as follows : — 


37,29,327 

12.38.978 

49,68,305 

21,74,273 

11.16.978 

32,91,251 

Rs. 82,59,556" 
16,35,756 
13,20,252 

29,56,008 

1,12,15,504 
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I860 61. 

Rs. 1,02,63,999 

» 32,82,995 

••• >, 2,41,42,198 

Customs ... 
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96,83,212 

if 37,38,274 

„ 2,44,75,551 
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Balance on the 1st 
May 1861. 

' Balance on the 1 
30th April 1862. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Bombay 

Sind 

Aden 

Bushin) ... ... ...| 

*2,73,81,907 
20,64,412 
! 2,82,871 

1 1.60,745 

2,54,99,154 
24,95,43; 
■2.36, 565 ! 
1,67,272' 

Total 

*3,04,89,935 

2,83,98,428! 

Nagpore 

Indore and Nunar 

Baroda •• ••• • ••' 

16,58,019 
54,892 
52 384 

18,23,559' 

9,38,079’ 

3,33,006. 

Grand Total ... .. | 

*3,22,55,230 

3,14,93,072 

1 


The reductions effected in the Civil Service amount to Rupee* 
4,80,057 per annum. 

Silver Bullion to the amount of Rupees 5,15,43,035 was coin- - 
cd during the year. 

The amount of Government Currency Notes in circulation or, 
the 30th April 1862 was Rupees 150 lakhs with a sirailai 
■amount in reserve in coin and bullion. 

Political. — Kolapoor . — The present Rajah of Kolapoor 
succeeded to the principality on the death of his father in 1837,. 
■when but an infant, a regency being formed headed by his aunt, 
known as the Dewan Saheb. Under her ministry the couutrj 
fell into such a state of misrule that the Government were com- 
pelled in 1843 to take the direction of affairs into their om 
hands. The state then gradually improved and its revenues 
increased. During 1857-58 the Rajah adhered to the British cause, 
though his half-brother Chimma Saheb sided with the rebels. 
As a reward for his loyalty it was determined to transfer the 
administration to him, though gradually and under certaia 
conditions, oue of which was that the British Government 
should have the right of supervision over the principal Jagheer* 
dars of his state. On the 13th October, the date of the Dussera 
festival, the first step was taken, by issuing all public corres- 
pondence in His Highness’ name. 

Sa wunt Wane. — The Chief or Sur Dessaee of this state having 

* Includes Mint Certificates amounting to Rupees 77,69,285, 
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«' n ‘ r , 01 of his fclld atones in 1838 invited the Government 
>■> t^ kc th0 management of the estate, which they did In the 
...Hrnung year and agam in 1844 these feudatories 'rebelled 
la 13 U the chief’s eldest son, Ana Saheb, joined the rebels 
f „r «b;ch offence the Government deprived him of his succes- 

( | 1 b ® JI ’ife ^;f°p evor * l,avin s bee « well-disposed du- 
nng the years 18o7-58, the Government recognized him as heir 
apparent, on payment of a suitable Nuzzerana 
Southern Muratha Country.- The Chief of Meeruj, who 
'1>«1 in December last, had been allowed for his loyalty to adont 
» ! " ,n > -'mmg whose minority a Political Agent has been placed 
in charge of affairs. F 

MtMi.-ln the Burwaneo District, which borders on 
Miawlesh, the Blieels had given much trouble. As they al~ 
,U1S retreated after their raids to a fastness in the Satpura 
, 11 , ye called the loonm Mull, and there defied the Police, two 
hiiti.sli o Hiccrs with a suitable escort were sent up to that place 
wlwo successive seasons. The Bhcels, however, without any 
hi o\ oca t ion, attacked a detachment of the Mahva Bhoel Corps 
KI,,II1 » and wounding a number of them. Vigorous measures 
, f h '|>nsal for this outrage were at once taken by the Political 
J 1,1 ^ mai ’> aiK \ the Bhcels were soon reduced to such extre- 
'“'B that unconditional submission was extorted from them, 
was then restored and tranquillity now prevails. 

wooded district at the foot of the Syhadree 
! '! r kl "™ n ;‘ s Bangs,” is inhabited by some ferocious 

n '" 0 Blieels \v ho were hitherto independent, l lioir lawless 
1 however, increased so greatly, instances of gross oppres- 
"• ‘‘i nt- 1 1 y and rapine being common, that the Government 
,u, ‘ n, mpelled to interfere, and to make prisoners of the more 
‘ 1 ''nb*iit chiefs, who now await their trial. 
bVcmrt.— The Most Exalted Order of the Star of India was 
' ‘‘deried on the Guicowar, who made several important ro- 
;' 1 l,nis Amongst those were the re-organization of the Police, 

1,1 1 »estiiction ot the power of district officers, and the execu- 
!" u valuable public works, of which the most important was 
Biiblioec Tramway. He abolished the old land revenue system 
batty war and substituted fur it a moderate rent. He also in- 
l^'t uti»d a land survey and improved the harbour of Korinar. In 
l |T ,>l p H! . r ant ^ Jailllai ’y hist, His Highness, accompanied by 
Bosidcnt, Colonel Wallace, made a tour of his districts 
i f ‘ueilly ^ and Okhamundel in Kattywar, with the happiest 
i S * The successive insurrections of the Waghccrs of Okba- 
l during the past three or four years, and their inroads 

' 0L Vl1 f’ARr II. i n 
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into the adjoining states of Katty war, had occasioned serious 
grounds of complaint against the maladministration of His High, 
ness districts in this quarter. To remedy these evils, His 
Highness agreed, in February 1861, to the supervision of affair 
in his Katty war possessions being vested in two British offieeis 
under the general authority of the Resident. One of these offi. 
cers, it was arranged, would be employed in raising a Corps of 
about 300 men from the Wagheer and other cognate tribes, for 
the defence and police of Okhamundel. 

Kattywar. — The petty states of this province are so inter- 
mixed that continual quarrels arise from mutual aggression and 
encroachment. The Bahirwuttias or outlaws, persons who have 
adopted a life of brigandage in revenge for real or fancied 
wrongs, also occasioned much trouble. Measures were under consi- 
deration for effectually repressing these outrages. 

RevKt Kanta. — The Punch Mahal Districts, which had been 
transferred to the management of the Governor General’s Agmit 
for Central India in 1853 under a lease of 10 years, became 
British by exchange, with the Maharajah Scindia on May 1 
1863. The possession of these districts gives us an unbroken 
lino of frontier from the Upper Malice to the Nerbudda. 

Surat Agency. — The liajah of Bansda having died without 
male heirs, his widows asked permission fo adopt a son. Go- 
vernment, however, did not accede to tins request, but placed 
Goolab Singjce, the nearest of kin, on the throne. 

Kutck — The fall of rain in this province during the year 
half the average quantity ; still numbers who had left thou 
homes during the famine year returned. The state of crinu 
was remarkably low. The llao executed a number of public 
works, among which were a new Hospital and a Jail. 

Aden. — The relations of Government with the Arab tribo> 
in this neighbourhood were highly satisfactory. The efforts ut 
the British authorities, to prevent the exportation of slaves from 
the Somalie ports to the Arabian coasts outside the strain 
of Babel-Mandob, were successful, yet the extension of tlm 
Turkish possessions on the African coast of the Red Sea stimu- 
lated the slave trade in that quarter to activity. Unhappily 
British cruisers have not the right of seizing slavers sailing under 
Turkish colors, so that the traffic must continue until we obtain 
this right from the Porte. 

Muscat and Zanzibar. — The late Imaum of Muscat hav* 
big succeeded his father in 1807, greatly increased in va- 
lue and extent during his reign the African possession*' 
"hich his father had acquired. Zanzibar which in 1834 had 
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an insignificant trade, possessed one in 1853 calculated at 
£1,604,577 sterling, file greatly enhanced value of these pos- 
sessions induced him to remove the seat of Government to 
Zanzibar m 1840’ leavlB S. bis sons or relatives as his deputies 
m Muscat. Previous to his death he appointed his son Khaled 
a.s succcssoi to his African possessions, and Thowenee to those in 
Arabia. This act he communicated to the British Government. 
On the death of Khaleed in 1854 a younger son, Majid, was 
appointed by the Imaum as his successor. On the lmaum's 
death each son, with the consent of the principal tribes, obtained 
<juiet possession of his throne Syud Thowenee being thus the 
elected prince of Muscat, claimed the da jure sovereignty of 
Zanzibar, and endeavoured by diplomacy to obtain recognition 
his claim. But an aggreement was effected by which Syud 
Majid was guaranteed the peaceable possession of his dominions 
mi payment of annual sum of 40,000 crowns. A dispute hav- 
ing arisen as to the details of the arrangement, Syud Thowenee 
was about to enforce his demand by arms, but at the request of 
Lord Elphinstone agreed to abide by (he arbitration of the Go- 
w'tnor General of India, whose decision was 1. That His 
Highness Syud Majid bo declared ruler of Zanzibar and the 
African dominions of his late Highness Syud Saeed. 2. That 
die ruler ot Zanzibar pay annually to the ruler of Muscat a suh- 
>ulv ut 10,000 crowns. 3. That His Highness Syud Majid pay 
to his Highness Syud Thowenee the arrears of subsidy for two 
'cars, or 80,000 crowns. This annual payment was not to 
considered as a personal hut an hereditary arrangement, 
•mil while involving no other obligation was to he considered 
merely as a compensation for the much increased value of Zau- 
^har. These terms were cordially accepted by the rival par* 
tms Before any arrangement was effected, the two brothers cli- 
1 honoured to foment rebellion in c;u li other’s territories; Thow- 
mieo, in Zanzibar, through the El-harth tribe, and Majid, in 
Oman , by means of Syud Toorkee, a son of the late Imaum. In 
consequence of these attempts, Toorkee, who was governor of 
1 P°tty dependency of Muscat, was, on several occasions depriv- 
ed of his pay. When Syud Thowenee was recognized by the 
Government of India as sovereign of Oman, the fact was an. 
uounced to Toorkee, and he was advised to tender his submis- 
don in time, but to no avail ; Thowenee therefore determined 
*° force his brother to acknowledge his authority. The British 
Agent endeavoured to reconcile the parties and succeeded in 
inducing the Sultan to meet his brother at Seeb, a coast town 
near Musiat. Toorkee agreed to come to this place under an 

2 D 2 
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« Aman” or pledge of security, which was granted hy the Bd. 
tish Aoent. On his arrival he begged the Agent to use hi, 
influence with bis brother in order that he might look with 
leniency on his offences. The next day, on arrival of the Sul- 
tan, Toorkee would not attend the conference. The Agent thou 
deprived him of the protection of the “ Aman upon which lib 
brother at once made him prisoner. The conduct of the agent 
in this case was so highly disapproved of by the Indian Govern- 
ment that he was lemoved from his post, and steps were at 
once taken to procure Toorkec’s release. The Agency offtW 
cat was raised to an equality with that of Zanzibar in con- 
sideration of the increase of British trade to that place, and of 
the prospect of a line of telegraph being shortly carried through 
the country. Major Malcolm Green, an officer whose valuable 
services on the frontiers of Sind had given him strong claims 
on the consideration of Government, was selected tor the ap- 
pointment in December. 

Persian Gulf. — 1 The state of the island of Bahrein in the Persian 
Gulf had for some time been productive of much maritime irre- 
gularity, in consequence of the efforts made by the representa- 
tive of a former reigning tribe to resume the chieftainship. 
These attempts had been seconded throughout by the Wahabcv 
ruler of Kept, hut strongly discountenanced by the British Go- 
vernment, who were compelled in 1800 to expel this pretends 
from his asylum, the port of Demaun. The ruling chief, Ma- 
homed bin Ivaleefa, had repeatedly oppressed British subject', 
and ravaged the count iv of tubes under British protection, and 
placed himself liist under the protection of Persia and then unilvi 
that of Turkey ; the British Government, however, declared that 
Bahrein should he considered independent. Notwithstanding 
many warnings, Mahomed, contrary to treaty, blockaded the VU- 
haboc ports. The Persian Gulf Squadron, therefore, made a de- 
monstration before Bahrein, and captured two of Mahomed’s lie-t 
war-vessels without firing a shot. This produced such an effect 
on the chiefs mind that he pleaded for pardon, and withdrew 
the blockading ships. For future security a provisional treaty 
was concluded with him, which furthered the interests of trade 
and afforded security to all persons navigating or residing on 
the coasts of that sea. 

Sind. — The conduct of the Khan of Khelat continued most 
satisfactory. He endeavoured to be of service during the survey 
ot the proposed lino of Electric Telegraph along the Mckrau 
coast. The caravan route to Shikarpoor was welb protected 
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ilm rng the year. The survey of the boundary line between Sind 
khelat was completed by Captain Macauley of the Sind 
horse. The definition of the Southern boundary ofMecr Ali 
Morad’s territory was completed. Mahomed Khawajee, Envoy 
tiuin the ltuler of Kokau, with his son, and three attendants, 
arrived in Ivurrachec in November, ai route to Constantinople. 

Public Works. — The Budget as submitted stood thus : — 
Part I.— Original works, the estimates for which required cither 
the approval of the Government of India or the Secretary of 
Stat*.* ; amount Ks. 5,30,000. Part II., Section A. — New original 
wotfts, the estimates for which were sanctioned by the Local 
government ; amount Rs. 4,39,859. Part JI., Section B.— Pro- 
tects previously sanctioned by all authorities and which wei;e in 
course of execution; amount Rs. 16,13,679. Part III. — Original 
works on general or approximate estimates ; amount Rs. 2,40,000. 
Part IV. — Repairs on approximate estimate; amount Rs. 
15,52,388. PartV. — Estimated charges for Establishments and 
Contingencies ; amount Rs. 11, 67,088. Part VI. — General ah- 
Mi, id of the five preceding parts ; amount Rs. 55,13,011. 

Government ordered a reduction on Military works and re- 
paiis to the amount of Rs. 10,89,991. The Family Quarters 
at Kirkce and buildings connected with the Khundalla Bar- 
lacks, being urgently required, were subsequently sanction- 
t-d. A reduction of Rs. 24,368 was ordered m Civil Expendi- 
ture. The Budget thus reduced amounted to Rs. 11,28,563. 
The Government of India then allotted the following additional 
'inns to Public Improvements : — 

Additional amount for the Agra mini ... Ks. 70,000 

Ditto ditto Mitt low ( anal . ,. 60,000 

1 G mils in Dharwar or elsewheie ns the (Ju- 
\ ‘Turnout of Bombay might "<‘h< t ... ,, 1,50,000 

Total, Us. 2,80,000 
flic Reserve Fund was raised from Ks. 2,10,000 to Ks. 2,91,348. 
flic total Budget allotment, including jjfcind, amounted to filty 
lakhs. The Government of Bombay, having complained of the in- 
sufficient means granted for Public Works during 1861-62 and 
pi'e\ iously, the Government ol India granted an additional sum 
<*f two and a half lakhs ; a further grant of three and a quarter 
lakhs was afterward made for the purpose of increasing export 
facilities, with especial reference, however, to the export of cot- 
ton. The entire Imperial assignment for Public Works during 
1301*62 was Rs. 55,25,000. The cost of Establishment during 
the year, excluding “ direction,” was equivalent to 22*4 per cent. 
011 the expenditure. 
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Great Indian Peninsula Railway .-87 additional miles were 
opened for traffic during the year, making in all 438 miles 
ot open line. 32,748 tons of cotton were brought by thh 
lino to Bombay for shipment, and a-mucli larger quantity re- 
mained behind on account of the limited means of transport. The 
total expenditure on the line up to April 15th was £8,274,368 
sterling. The gross receipts per milo open during 1831 were 
Rs. 7,333. The working expenses were very high, being 7811 
per cent, during the last six months of the year. The dividend 
<m the capital expended on the portion open during the first 
six months was £2-2-8 per cent, per annum, and for the last 
six months .£1-5-3 per cent, per annum. The total number of 
passengers by this line during the year was 2,399,6 m, of which 
the relative proportion was us follows : — 

1st class ••• *88 percent. 

2nd class <>‘73 P er cent. 

3rd and 4th amalgamated . . . 92 39 per cent. 

211,189 tons of merchandize and 50,390 tons of Railway plant 
were conveyed during the period. The gross earnings during 
the year were Rs. 26,78,872. 

Bombay , Baroda and Central India Railway — The Nerbuil- 
da viaduct was opened on June 22, 1861. From Blmlsar to 
Dhoolia 132J miles were open on the 30th April 1862. Aero- 
the Malum creek a causeway of .-done 3,500 toot long, in which 
are two large iron bridges, was nearly linhhe-d. 1 he total receipt" 
during the year were Rs. 4,67,018-13-3. 

Sind Railway. — The probable total cost of tin* line including 
station buildings, branches and Steam Ferrv at, Kotree is es- 
timated at loss than £14,000 per mile. r j he gros-s traffic earn- 
ings steadily increased, averaging about Rs. 10,000 per week 
.four times the amount of goods wore carried this year as com- 
pared with the former : 2,000 tons of cotton were brought down 
by this line within the last six months. The average nunihoi 
of passengers per week was about 200. 

Indus Steam Flotilla Company — T\\o. ^Company had at 
work one passenger steamer, the “ Stanley,” and twenty-one 
barges. The steamers of this Company proved perfect failures 
being totally unsuited for their work. The “ Stanley ’ did not 
pay her expenses. Orders were sent home tor the construction 
of boats on a more suitable model. 

Military. — In order to improve the quality of the gun- 
powder manufactured in the Presidency, the head powder- 
maker was sent to England to acquire a knowledge of the 
method of manufacture there. New machinery for the purpose 
was to be introduced. The European Force under this Prc- 
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sidency was reduced by sending to England three Batteries 

V1Z - U i?. oth ’ 6th A a “?, (t ‘* of , t] *e 13th Brigade Royal Artil- 
lery. lhe strength of the Bombay Army of alF ranks, excepting 
i?.nronean Commissioned Offir>ov a i- 


^ *iiuy too/, 

2,o6() 1,719 

1.604 1,514 

' 4.164 3 ‘293 

1.349 1,232 ’ 

4 . fi "2 4, COO 

0,021 5,852 


China, was : — 

Artillery 

°n 

( European 
[ Native 

Caxaliy 

f European 

( Native 

Sappers 

f European 
(Native 

Inland \ , . 

/ European 


( Native 


50 

500 


61C 


88 

580 


CCS 


8,773 8,820 

25,319 31,122 21,631 30,151 


'll', 923 40,201 

BiiH’i'ATlOJi. llic University was at last in full working or- 
■lt;r At a convocation it conferred for the first time 4 degrees 
1,1 ™chclor of Arts, and 4 of Licentiate of Medicine. The Uni- 
uisity affiliated the Free General Assembly’s Institution. At 
die Matriculation Examination, held in March 1862, there passed 
30 candidates ; 104 failed. There were 69 students in the El- 
I'lmistono College. Sir A. Grant succeeded Mr. Harkness as 
nncipal. There were 60 students in the Poona College arid 
' SlS 1,1 Grant Medical College. The statistics of the numbers 
uiiilor English Education as compared with the previous year 
•Hi* as follows : — 


1860-61. 


1861-62. 


Central Division 



i 


Total 


Scliools. , Scholars. 

i 

Schools. 

i 

Scholars. 

9 1,737 

0 

1,854 

7 ; 984 

7 

1,088 

5 ! 434 

5 

478 

5 ' 307 

5 

293 

26 0,462 

: 2c~ 

| 3,713 
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The fallowing table shows the general progress of Vernacular 
Education in this Presidency : 


1860-61. 1861-62. 



1 Schools. 

Scholars. 

Schools. 

Scholars. 

Central Division 

.... 25.9 

11,087 

247 

12,702 

Northern J)o. 

189 

1 8,514 

144 

i 10,481 

Southern Do. 

... 197 

11,080 

198 

12,691 

Sind Do. 

...I 1 56 

1,841 

57 

j 2,192 

Total 

... 631 

, 32,522 

610 

' 38,066 


The above results show an increase of English and Vernacu- 
lar Schools and Scholars taken together as follows : — 

7 c u i i ( English 

Increase ot Schools J ° 


Ditto of Scholars 


( Vernacular 15. 15. 

\ English 251 
( Vernacular 5,511. 5,705 


The number of volumes printed for the Department, and oi 
those purchased either in India or in England during the pa^i 
year, with their cost, was : — 


Books of various kinds printed 
Do. purchased in India 

Do. do. in England 


Total 


In 

de 
school 
kur. 


jVolumcs. 

Cost. 



Rs. A. 

p.; 

1 2,51,650 

(>4,9G3j 3 


' 58,198’ 

19,832!... 

3i 

! 21,085j 

14,282! 13' 

1 l 

l, j 

1 3,30,933' 

1 l 

99,077j 1 

7j 


n 'Sind a private fund was raised to support Sindec pupil 
esirous ot matriculating in the Bombay University ; an English 
L’hool was founded and maintained by the inhabitants of Suk- 
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Medical Department . — Nothing occurred during the year in 
this department calling for special remark 



Hospitals. 

Dispensaries. 

1 Total. 

presidency Division ... 

9,210 

34,081 1 

! 43,321 

; Poona „ 

4,226 

21,942 

| 29,168 

(Northern „ 

' 5,867 

i 

34,058 

1 

39,925 

jSou thorn ,, 

j 3,642 

14,809 

18,-151 

Sind „ 

7,695 

i 

21,271 

31,966 

Aden 

■ 1,012 

i 

1,021 

1 

Total ... 

i 

31,691 

i 1,32,161 

. 1,63,855 | 

i ' 


This shows a decrease of 2,720 in Hospital cases, and an in- 
crease of 12,002 in Dispensary patients. There is an increase 
m the total number treated of 9,282. About 2,50,170 persons 
were vaccinated during the year. Cf these 54 per cent, were 
males ; as to caste, about 71 per cent, were Hindoos and 24 
per cent. Mussulmans, and 5 per cent. Christians and other 
castes. About 33 per cent, were under one year of ago. 

Conservancy . — The Municipal Act was in force in 39 towns in 
Sind, where its working gave satisfaction. The extension of tho 
Vehar Water for house service in Bombay city was very consi- 
derable. The water rates due for the year amount to Ks. 
20,855-6-8. This water was also freely used for Hushing open 
gutters with the best sanitary results. The annual repairs to 
l'uads cost Its. 1,09,795. 

Survey . — The Revenue Survey operations progressed satis- 
factorily. In the JShikarpoor Collectorate the operations wero 
1 Juried on simultaneously on both banks of the Indus, in 
die Roree and Mehar Deputy Collectorates. Boundary Sur- 
H‘YS were completed in 162 villages, and Boundary Pillars 
elected in 237 villages. The field survey of 63 villages was 
also completed, and an extensive tract of waste land in tho 

V'.'L, Y]l, l’AJStr II. 2E 
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Larkhana District, measuring 1,22,850 beegahs, was surveyed and 
plotted, in view to being brought under cultivation. 

Forests .— The receipts were Rs. 4,02,325, and the disburse- 
ments Rs. 1,53,471. The expenses of the Timber Agencies and 
Depots having been found to exceed their receipts, a Committee 
was appointed to report upon the question of the supply of 
timber to the Public Departments, and the Agencies and De- 
pots were abolished. The revenues of the Sind Forests show, 
after deducting all expenses on account of Establishment, a 
net surplus of Rs. 61,243-12-1 1, being Rs. 1,836-2-1 in excess 
of the profit shown during the preceding year. 

Cobny . — About 100 families of discharged or pensioned Se- 
poys were located in part of the thinly peopled district of 
Khandesh in the vicinity of the Railway Station at Ch&Wia- 
gaum. The Colony is reported to be thriving and gives promise 
of success. 

Agriculture .— Rewards were offered by Government du- 
ring the year for improvements in cotton growing. The re- 
turns shew a decrease in its cultivation of 4,915 beegahs as com- 
pared with 1860-61. The gross extent of land cultivated with 
this staple during tho year, was 85,576 beegahs. The cultiva- 
tion of indigo in Upper Sind is likely to pvove successful. 

Emigration . — Six vessels were despatched to the Mauritius 
conveying 1,951 emigrants, being an increase of 1,094 over the 
previous year. 


REPORT ON THE COTTON-GIN FACTORY IN THE 
DHARWAR COLLECTORATE 
. For the Half Year ending May 31, 1862. 

Bombay Records, No, LX VII . , New Series. 

The Report is submitted by Surgeon Major Forbes, Super- 
intendent of the Factory. The first efforts to introduce the 
cultivation of American cotton in these districts were made 
by the late Dr. Lush in 1829, and abandoned seven years later. 
These experiments had but partial success, the principal cause 
of failure being tho injury which the staple underwent in clean- 
ing by the gin used, which was Whitney’s American saw-gin- 
In 1840 the Court of Directors procured American cotton seed, 
for the purpose of renewing these experiments, and secured 
tho services of experienced American planters as superinten* 
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dents. One of these gentlemen, Mr. Mercer, stated in his report 
on the first crop that under certain conditions the pfant 
would grow and thnve in these districts; and, secondly that 
its produce was superior to that of the indigenous cotton.” 
Iirom this date up to the season of 1847-48 the cultivation in- 
creased rapidly, having risen in that season to 20,502 acres This 
result however had only been attained by the pressure exerted 
by the native Government officials on the ryots, who irame 
diately on this pressure being withdrawn, ceased its culture which 
they stated entailed a loss to them. In 1848-49 a new era com 
mcnced which may be called that of free-cultivation the rvots 
being left to themselves. From that date the increaso was 
steady up to the past season, in which it amounted to 214 &L0 
acres. In the Belgaum collectorate a separate effort was made to 
introduce American cotton, but, being also forced on the rvot* 
was a failure. J 


On the first introduction of American seed, an opinion was 
prevalent both among Europeans and natives that “ a degree of 
delicacy and capriciousness was inherent in the plant, which 
must preclude its ever coming into general use but by the se- 
lection of good seed, aided no doubt by the influence of acclima- 
tization, as healthy and as sound cotton is now raised as 
m any part of America. Fears were also entertained that 
through the process of hybridizing American cotton would 
degenerate into the native variety, but experience has proved 
that these apprehensions w r ero without foundation. The 
chief, if. not the only, obstacle to the growth of American 
cotton, is want of cleaning machinery or else machinery of 
so defective a nature that the staple is cut and injured and the 
out-turn seriously diminished. It should be borne in mind, that 
m cotton cultivation, wherever the American plant will thrive 
(without reference to its increased market value) the crop is al- 
ways one-fourth heavier than that of native seed, and the ryot's 
profit is increased without any extra cost or labour, 

One result of the present largely enhanced value of cotton is 
jhe largely-increased demand for clean ing-machinety, the num- 
ber of applicants on the register for gins (which Government ma- 
nufacture) and who have deposited the usual advances, which 
amounted to Rs. 1,38,000. The cause of this is that the money is 
now reaching the pockets of the ryots, and that they can afford 
t0 purchase gins for themselves, instead of depending, as hereto- 
™re, upon the dealers, to whom a large portion of them were 
°bliged to sell their cotton uncleaned, the bargain geuer&lly de- 
pending upon the proportion of wool to seed — a point Which 
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rested upon the dealer’s word, and which the ryot well knew was 
rarely decided otherwise than to his disadvantage. A second 
advantage of a full supply of machinery will be extension of the 
cultivation of American cotton, it may be hoped ultimately to 
the entire expulsion of the native variety for export from the 
Dlmrwar district. A third advantage, which would accrue from 
the ryot being in possession of ample means of cleaning his own 
crop, would be that less of it would pass for that purpose into the 
hands of the so wears and dealers, and the admixture arid adul- 
teration which is now so prevalent would to a certain extent be 
remedied. This adulteration is carried on openly and to a large 
extent. An equal proportion of American and native cotton is 
generally mixed previous to passing through the gin ; the 
consequence is, that being sqM in the home market as pure 
Dharwar-grown American cotton, an incalculable injury is in- 
flicted on the character of the produce. Pure Dharwar-grown 
American cotton has been decided beyond doubt to be quite 
equal to the quality known as “ Middling Orleans,” which is the 
description most in demand : it also possesses the advantage of 
requiring no alteration or adaptation of the spinning mills for its 
use, and consequently will always meet with ready sale. For the 
last 25 years the Government of India has been anxious to obtain 
some machine which would clean the native cotton more expedi- 
tiously than the slow and clumsy clmrka ; for this purpose large 
money prizes were offered at Calcutta for any invention which 
would accomplish this end ; but although many machines were 
brought forward, they all proved failures, and the churka yet " 
remains. Surgeon- Major Forbes having directed his attention 
to this subject has succeeded in producing a machine which, with 
the estimated labour of one man, gives an out-turn of 100 lbs. of 
cotton- wool per day. At the very highest estimate the quantity 
of cotton cleaned by the best worked native churka docs 
not exceed 20 lbs. per man per day of 12 hours. The economy 
in its use being so groat, tins machine, when it becomes gene- 
rally known, will be much appreciated for the cleaning of native 
cotton. 

That portion of the province of Berar which is now being 
penetrated by the railway yields about 140,000 bales per annum, 
and manual labour being difficult to procure, the produce, when 
picked, is piled up in a heap, where it lies sometimes for months 
until labor is procurable. Dust-storms set in ; and the snow- 
white heap soon becomes covered with fine sand and earth, 
until it is impossible to distinguish what it may be composed 
of : showers generally follow those storms, and mud and cotton 
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are amalgamated. Now to such districts a simple, rapid and 
efficacious cleaning- machine would be an incaicnlaMA K. 
The available manual labour is sufficient to pSce K 
hut utterly inadequate to cleaning them P a simpftacffi 
therefore for that purpose is urgently required. Consumer at 
home are as yet ignorant of the extent to which Iniha rmdd 
supply their wants and Indian cotton is in disfavor among ?hem 
consequence of its adulteration or bad condition When 
American cotton was procurable in sufficient quantity, IndZ 
cotton was scarcely looked at, and the present crisis' will onW 
tend to utterly rum its name and character, as the presenting 
prices have led to adulteration by the native dealers to an ex ent 
" hlch completely eclipses anything previously practised Snin! 
ners at home who have been in the habit of using native cotton 
state that there is cotton in India which would suit their mir 
pose perfectly, but that they cannot depend upon uniformitv of 
quality even m a single bale. This is the secret of the bad 
repute of Indian cotton ; and the only remedy is the establish- 
ment of an European agency in the interior, which could compete 
' Nlt 1 the native dealers, who at prosent entirely monopolize the 
trade By such an agency a twofold object would bo at- 
tained— the ryot would be induced to improve the quali- 
ty of his crop, knowing that lie would reap the reward of 
so doing; and the cotton would be protected from adulteration 
until finally pressed and shipped. The result would be highly 
beneficial, both in increasing the supply of cotton by giving the 
ryot a fair price, and in raising the reputation of Indian cotton, 
which has now fallen very low indeed. Such establishments 
should be the work of private onterprize, and until such be 
started Government aid will be given in vain. 

During the six years ending 6th June 1862, the receipts realiz- 
l, y Die Cotton Gin Factory have fallen short of the expen- 
diture by a sum of 1,280 Rupees, making 213 Rupees per ao- 
mnn, or )7f Rupees per month, the sum which for that period 
r ^ een Die sole cost to Government of the Dharwar cotton es- 
tablishments, and even this deficiency is due to partial suspen- 
sion of gin making, pending the receipt of iron materials from 
borne. A return shews that the number of acres cultivated with 
New Orleans’ Cotton has risen from 3,238 in 1848-49 to 171,946 
, p 1 861 -62. In the Resolution on this Report it is said — " The 
Committee, of which Dr. Forbes is a member, appointed to en- 
Qmre into the best means for preventing the adulteration of 
cotton will, the Governor in Councj} trusts, be able to recom- 
mend measures which will put a stop to the system of adhlterat- 
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in g cotton described by Dr. Forbes, and so loudly complained of 
by all concerned in the trade/’ 


REPORT ON THE ROAD TO MAHABLESHWUR 
AND MUNDUR DEW. 

Bombay Records, No. LXV., New Series. 

This Report is submitted by Lieutenant Colonel R. Phayre, 
Tho importance of possessing sanitary tracts of country 
and efficient means of communication with them, is a subject 
which has largely occupied the attention of Government. 
Among the most important of such districts are those of Malcolm 
Peth and Paunchgunny ; their utility, however, was almost alto- 
gether neutralized by their inaccessibility, until Lieutenant 
Colonel It. Phayre, impressed with the importance of the subject, 
undertook, on his own responsibility as to outlay, a trial survey 
of the tract generally, with a view to the determination and 
formation of a feasible route among the hills to the most eligible 
sites for sanitaria. Having obtained tho requisite permission 
from the Governor, and from the Bhorc Chief through whose 
territories tho line would pass, he commenced the survey. 
On explaining that ho intended uniting the Koorul Khind 
line with Bhorc by a bridle-path, practicable for horses and 
palkccs, the Punt Suchen made a grant of Rs. 1,500 in aid of 
the undertaking, which he afterwards qualified by stipulat- 
ing that, if the road were not twelve feet wide and prac- 
ticable for carts, the money should be returned. The trial 

path was carried at a width of six feet across the best ob- 
tainable levels ; having pushed forward this road from Poo- 
na to Katis Point, he arrived at a splendid plateau called 
Mundur Dew, which possessed every necessary qualification of 
soil, water and climate. This table-land is now in process of 
survey. Its water is excellent and abundant even in May. Va- 
luable as this and other similar stations are iu a sanitary point 
of. view, it is to be regretted that their agricultural capabilities 
are too limited to afford occupation to enterprising European 
settlers, whom the richness of the soil and the salubrity of the 
climate would be certain to attract. Still, however, there appeal’ 
to be eligible sites for the settlement of European agriculturists 
in the neighbourhood of Kass and Galden. 

The total amount expended by Colonel Phayre upon the whole 
survey and trial paths was Rs. 4, 647-9-4!. The thanks of the 
Government were conveyed to Colonel Phayre for this addition 
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to the knowledge of the sanitary sites in the Deccan and the best 
means of access to them, and the expenditure he had incurred 
was repaid. The Government were also of opinion that the 
cost of completing Colone Phayre’s tracks should be estimated 
with a view to securing the best and easiest line to Mahablesh-' 
wuv and Mundur Dew, and ordered that his maps should be 
printed and made available to the public. 


A PROJECT FOR RECLAIMING LAND BETWEEN 
BOMBAY AND FROMBAY 
Bombay Records, No. LXVIII., New Series 
The very considerable quantity of silt deposited along the 
Mazagon shore and which annually increases having forcibly drawn 
the attention of Lieutenant W. M. Ducat, R. E., when engaged 
on the survey and preparation of the reclamation scheme now 
being executed by the Elphinstone Company, suggested to him 
the possibility of taking advantage of the circumstance to effect 
a large reclamation of land at present useless, through its agency. 
Ihis he proposes to do “ by constructing a seawall of cut stone 
to act as a bunder fence” behind which this silt would accumu- 
late and form a plain. Ho calculates that such a reclamation 

would give about l7f millions of square yards for building pur- 
poses and roads and 3J miles of wharfage. The low marsh lands 
so injurious to the general health of Bombay wouhhall be filled 
up and tho sanitary standard considerably raised. The entire 
cost of this extensive work would be as follows : — 


Sea-wall and filling 

Lakhs. 

... 45 

Compensation to owners 

... 15 

Main-drain archwork 

... 16 

Main roads 

... 3 


, Lakhs 79 

Re calculates the value of tho sea frontage at Rs. 20 per yard, 
that of the first building row at Rs. 10 per yard, and all land 
f° the rear at 4 annas per yard ; at which valuation he calcu* 
kites the following return : — 

Sea-frontage 
1st Class building-plots 
2nd Do. do. 

3rd Do, do. 

Lakhs 340 


Lakhs. 
... 65 
... 100 
... 150 
... 25 



<842 Bombay Prisons. 

cousiders also that the depth of water in the harbour would 
be materially increased, if this scheme were carried out, and 
the tendency to silt up materially diminished . He recommend* 
the formation of a committee of engineers in Bombay , in order 
to obtain their opinion, or that the question be referred home 
to a first class consulting engineer, and that, should such report 
be favourable, the project be at once taken in hand by Govern- 
ment or a private company. 

Lieutenant Colonel Be Lisle, having been requested to give 
his opinion on this subject, disapproved of the project, and his 
reasons for so doing appeared so conclusive to Government that 
they have declined to agitate the question further. 


THE PRISONS OF THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY. 

1861. 

Dr. C. G. Wiche, the Inspector General, submits this Report. 
The total average Criminal population distributed over the Jails of 
this Presidency, exclusive of those of Sind, the Political Agencies, 
Independent States, Jaghcordars, &c., during 1861, amounted to 
3,286, against 3,425 in the. preceding year, shewing a decrease of 
149 prisoners, but those undergoing sentence in District prisons- 
are not included in this number. There was an increase of Juve- 
nile committals to the number of 68 as compared with 1860. The 
numbers stand thus 

1860 81 

1861 149 

A decrease took place in re-committals which were 232 against 
246 in 1860, being a decrease of 14. This still leaves an 
increase of 54 under the two heads ; deducting this number from 
the total decrease for tho year, we find 95 as the real decrease 
during 1861. The Poona and Ahmedabad jails exhibit the maxi- 
mum of Juvenile committals, as also of recommittals; while 
Dhoolia and Sholapoor are distinguished by the absence of either. 
Cholera prevailed epidemically in Dharwar jail, out of 116 cases 
which occurred there 60 proved fatal. The following table shews 
the number of admissions and deaths in the jails of the pre- 
sidency ; — 
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Fevers 

Eruptive fevers 
Diseases of the Lungs 
Diseases of the Liver 
Diseases of Stomach and Bowels 
Epidemic Cholera 
Diseases of «the Brain . ] . 
Dropsies ... 

Rheumatic Affections 
Venereal Affections 
Abscesses and Ulcers . 
Wounds and Injuries . 
Diseases of the Eye 
Diseases of the Skin 
Unclassified Diseases 


Total admissions 
Total deaths 


Cured 



Admitted. 

; -’y 

Died. 

... 

1,240 

18 


13 

0 

... 

114 

8 


16 

2 

... 

1,036 

77 


117 

60 


62 

' I 


4 

2 


143 

i 3 


78 , 

i 1 


609 

5 


248 ! 

3 


65 ! 

2 

... 

175 

1 


600 

20 


4,529 ! 

204 


204 j 



4,325 . 



others are in rwU f f*? r eductions have since taken place and 
^ducedi nc o8ttL P 0n - Jall ^lishment8 werealsom“h 
num ♦ * 8 u the avera £ e C08t of prisoners per head per an- 
e| 0 “ the commencement of I860 Ra. 17-10-lanftf the 

Period *^0 &ame year Be. 11-6-10. The total cost durimr the 
a reduct inn 61 r t SP 01 * a “ounted to Rupees 34338-8 - gibing 
and rf b a 0 Rupees 25,977-2-7 since the beginniaft<of ]86<f 
iy JL R “P®c« 4,426-2-7 during the past year. 

th0 di8oha * e of •5^-^BFtt 

1 amt lx, 2 F ^ ,, t- t r i, 
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substitution of convict labor for that of hired Wack^mith^ Bar- 
bers, methers, &c. A revised scale of salary willstotly be sub- 
mitted for jailers, which shall include all subordir ate servi^ 
Although the price of provisions has much increased duringthe 
last five years, yet by strict economy there was a slight decrease 
in the general average per head for this itenK 

Average for provisioning 1860 ... Rs. 23 9 9 

Ditto ditto 186V ... 22 3 10 


Decrease per head 


1 3 U 


A uniform standard of diet for all the different Jails is about to- 
be established. The contingent charges show a slight decrease \ 
the amount of charges for clothing and petty repairs were also 
lessened. Three Jails were abolished during the year, viz., at 
Broach, Mahableshwur, and the Town Jail of Tanna. 


THE SETTLEMENT OF JAGHEER HOLDINGS IN THE 
PROVINCE OF SIND. 

Bombay Records, No. LX VI., New Series. 

Sir Charles Napier's Action — After the battle of Meance,^ 
Sir Charles Napier, Governor of Sind, issued a proclamation that" 
all persons making submission by 24-tli May 1844? should have their 
free lands returned to them. A list was taken of those making 
submission, and they were each provided with a “ Salaam Sunnud,” 
signed by Sir Charles, to this purport — that “A. B., having 
coma in and made submission, is to receive back all Jagheew 
held by him in undisputed possession on the 17th February 
1843” (the date of the battlo of Meanee>. This “ salaam sun* 
nud” each man took to the Collector, who then issued an order 
to the Sarder of the purgunnah where his lands lay to give 
them flp to him. The Ameers’ last sunnud granting the land 
actually in the man’s nossession at the time of the battle, was 
then given to the Collector by the Jagheerdar, who forwarded • 
it to the Governor for his seal, having first examined into it* 
genuineness. On being sealed, it was returned to the grantee. 
The number of salaam sunnuds thus given to individuals from 
all three Colleetorates of Sind was 1 ,993. Of the persons rf 
eeiving those sunnuds, 1,099 came forward to claim their kuad*^ 
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flie Hyderabad Collectorate, presenting 868 stmnndi of the 
Ameers for mveebgation the differenco between the two num! 
bcrs is explained by the fact that some were joint-holders 
a single sunnud, and others held several sunnuds for difierent 
grants. Of these swmuds 718 were confirmed by the affixing of 
the Governors seal I he deaths of incumbents and other 

causes soon brought several cases under re-consideration, and 
various orders were issued by. Sir C. Napier laying down neneral 
rules for guidance in settling Jagheer claims. In March 1 84*6^ 
aptain Stack was directed by Captain Rathbone, the Collector 
of Hyderabad, to revise the Jagheer lists. Between that date 
and September 1847, when Sir C. Napier left Sind, Captain 

°T * 8 , 5 T es of r Ja & heei gnats, under which 
2,828,624 beegahs of land were alienated. In the settlement of 
these cases 2,081,700 beegahs were re-granted or continued to 
469 individuals generally on new sunnuds, sealed and signed bv 
Sir C. Napier, which showed exactly the quantity of land held 
by each individual sharer. 746,924 beegahs were, during this 
investigation, recovered on account of Government. Rolls of all 
the Jagheers were, during this period, made in Persian and Eng- 
Jish ; the quantity of land held by each party was ascertained 
or estimated ; and a system of report in cases of casualty brought 
into use. No attempt was, however, as yet made to value the 
alienated land. Between September 1847 and September IS4.9 
he went over 68 cases, in which 77,237 beegahs of land were 
continued to 315 individuals, and 63,330 recovered on account 
ol the state. The settlement come to in each case was reported 
to the Commissioner, Mr. Pringle, as it had been before to Sir 
C Napier, and new sunnuds forwarded for seal. The parties re- 
mained in provisional possession of their lands. 


Inquiry ordered by the Bombay Government— In his minute 
of 24th April 1848, Sir George Clerk observed “ that under the 
tevin Jagheer, as used by the Sind authorities, are included 
grants which in other countries have each a name peculiar to, and 
denoting the object for, which it has been made, and thus in Sind 
wc fod that the chief who was required to muster his thousands 
y arm ed retainers, the civil officer who was paid in land 
or the performance of public duties, the pensioned devotee, the ' 
denial who enjoyed the land for domestic services, the -courtier 
* 00 , in the freak . of the moment, got a grant, all enroUed under 
t«e name of Jagheerdar ” Sir George shewed the necessity of 
? mute inquiry Wore Government could be prepair«l ^ h|y 
aoWn definite rules whereby justice could be done M * 

concerned. “ The total amount of land given up in JaghebryrU^ 

2 F 2 .*: **/* r . 
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if correctly estimated, be found, so startling, as to render it most 
important that we should ascertain the circumstances under 
which those alienations have been recognised by our Government.” 
Mr. Pringle, the Commissioner, was accordingly instructed to make 
the enquiry on 11th October 1848, but not till the late 
Captain Stack’s return from furlough to Europe in 1852 was the 
subject taken up as a distinct branch of inquiry. He submitted 
his report on 19th May 1853. On his death in the same year 
Captain Goldsmid, 37th M. N. I, succeeded. Agreeing with 
Mr. Frere, instead of inquiring into the nature and extent of each 
Jagheerdar’s claims, the inquiry was to be into the nature and 
extent of all Jagkeer claims within a given locality. Moreover 
the absence of a survey and registration of lands had led to gross 
injustice. After completing one district in the Hyderabad Col* 
lectorate Captain Goldsmid was succeeded by Captain Pelly, who 
completed the inquiry as far as the Kurracheeand Hyderabad dis- 
tricts are concerned. He tested by the original grants, and by 
possession, all claims under grants from the Hyderabad or Meer- 
poor Ameers, embracing the whole of the old Hyderabad and 
Kurrachee Collectorates, and the Mehur and Larkhana Deputy 
Colloctorates in the Shikarpoor Collectorate. The claims now 
enjoyed in those districts- amount to the enormous aggregate of 
3,562,355-16 bcegahs. 

Four Clams of Grants . — These grants were arranged, according 
to their date, into four classes, somewhat on the system followed 
in the Deccan. The periods which regulate the class were 
selected on the ground of some material change in the dynasty, 
or the system of granting them. The first class embraces all 

f rants anterior to the Talpoors, or which, from any other cause, 
ave a claim to be considered permanent. The second class 
embraces all grants between the accession of the Talpoors and 
1821. The third class embraces all grants up to the death of the 
last of the original Talpoor conquerors, and, in some districts, up 
to the abdication of Meer Koostum. The last class comprises all 
grants in the unsettled period up to the battle of Meanee, and in 
the districts resumed from Meer Ali Moorad up to the date of 
that resumption. On 27th November 1857 Government sanc- 
tioned Mr. Frere’s rules for the 3rd and 4th class holdings-^- 
that all Jagheers granted after the demise of Meer Gholam Ali, 
and previous to the death of Meer Moorad Ali, i. e . between A* 
1227 A. D. 1811, and A. H. 1249 A. D. 1833, be considered 
third class grants, re-grantable for one generation after the death 
of the incumbent at the time of the battle of Meanee, without 
resumption of waste lands, but subject to a one-fourth assess- 
ment, Grants of Jagheers granted after the death of Meet 
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Moorad All; up ^to the conquest, to fonn class four, returnable 
on demise of the incumbent who was in possession at the date 
of the battle of Meanee. The large majority of grants come 
under these two classes. 

Claims of the Four Great Talpooi' Famiilm in Sind.— Soon 
after Sind became a British possession, the Governor pro- 
mised the members of the four great Talpoor families that, in 
the settlement of their Jagheers, he would allow them certain 
privileges which were not contemplated for other Jagheerdars. 
The pledge was given to the four Talpoor families of Shawance, 
Shahdadanee, Khananec, and Manackanee ; that all lands held 
for pay or for civil service were to be excluded ; and that 
the boon amounted to a re-grant of their holdings, deduct- 
ing the uncultivated lands, but not exacting the payment of 
a fourth of the produce, to which all other Jagheerdars 
were liable upon succession. The ordinary rule for the va- 
grant of Jagheers in Sind is to resume the waste lands and re- 
grant the Jagheer to the heir, subject to payment of one-fourth 
of the nett proceeds. From a list showing the names of all, in 
Mr. Ellis’ opinion, entitled to the benefits of Sir Charles Napier’s 
promise, it appears that }>eegahs 308,710 have already lapsed, 
and that beegahs 40,809 will lapse on the death of the present 
incumbents, as being grants in lieu of pay or for civil service, 
and therefore expressly excluded by the terms of the proclama- 
tion from re-grant in permanence. Mr. Ellis shews that the 
result of the settlement he proposes will be, that nearly nine 
lakhs and three-quarters of beegahs will bo ro-granted heredita- 
rily to the lineal male heirs of certain Jagheerdars, and will bo 
enjoyed free of any tax, save for education and road funds, or 
other local taxes to which Jagheerdars may become liable in 
common with all others. This amount at first sight appeal’s 
large, but it must be borne in mind that the amount confirmed 
at the conquest to these families was just double the extent, 
being upwards of nineteen lakhs of beegahs. Of this amount 
three lakhs have already lapsed since 1843 by failure of direct 
heirs or other cau.ses, and nearly half a lakh will not bo rc- 
grantable at all, having been originally assigned as pay for spe- 
cific purposes. The amount of land now in possession of these 
Jagheerdars is fifteen lakhs and eighty-six thousand beegahs, 
but the whole annual revenuo derived from these holdings is 
estimated to be within one lakh and sixty thousand rupees. The 
following shows at one glance all alienations in favour of the 
families connected with the late reigning princes of Upper and 
Lower Sind — ,v v"' ' 
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Cash pensions to the ex- Ameers, their families, 

and other Talpoora ... ... . ... Ra. 3,71,95$ 

Lands held in Jagheer by the fonr families, in- 
cluding the five supplementary names ... „ 1,59, 450 

Total ... Rs. 5,31,406 
The Government of India approved of a liberal settlement, 
adopted Mr. Ellis’ list of Jagheerdars, declaring that exclusive 
of grants for pay and specific services no longer required, the 
Jagheers of the Tal poors should, on the death of the present in. 
curabents, be continued to legitimate lineal male descendants 
free of all Government taxation, one-third of the land being, 
however, resumed as uncultivated. 

Claims of Syuds of Tatta . — To them Government, on 29th 
June 1855, authorised the grant of a certain number of beegahs 
of land at a cash assessment of one-half the usual rate, the total 
amount of the grant not to exceed the remission of Rupees 
6,000 of annual revenue, and to be reduced as lapses occurred 
by the failure of heirs. One consideration was that the propos- 
ed remission of revenue would encourage the Syuds in agricul- 
ture. In carrying out these orders the Collector found some 
difficulty, for not above one-sixth of the whole body of Syuds 
were available for agricultural pursuits ; many were so indigent 
as to bo unable to lay out the capital Acquired in Sind for cut- 
ting watercourses and other preliminaries, while many were phy- 
sically unfit. A tract of land, however, was assigned, the half . 
revenues of which on an average of previous years amounted to 
Rupees 6,000. The first season the produce was somewhat less 
than the average ; the next year it was considerably in excess ; 
and then questions arose regarding the expense of canal clear- 
ances, which were settled by an order from the Commissioner 
in Sind to pay Rupees 0,000 from the annual produce of the 
assigned tract, and credit the rest to Government. This was 
not quite in Accordance with the terms of the grant, and it was 
agreed to make a money payment to the whole body of the 
Syuds, in perpetuity, leaving them to make their own arrange- 
ments for its disposal. To prevent, however, the existence of a 
numerous body of persons enjoying petty grants of money from 
the State, the local authorities were authorised to disburse, in 
satisfaction of ail claims, the full present value of an annuity of 
six thousand rupees, calculating interest at 5J per cent. The 
amount to be disbursed would exceed a lakh of rupees, and 
therefore it was not to be expected that the Syuds would accept 
less than that sum. 
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Sir C. Wood on the Sind Jagheers. 

Clams of Swdars, First Class Jagheerdars, Puttadars, and 
Khywtdars; also regarding Garden Grants. — The settlement 
of these claims is fully approved of in a despatch dated 15th 
September 1859 from Sir Charles Wood. The despatch notices 
that the lands held by persons belonging to families unconnect* 
ed with the late rulers of the country have been generally divid- 
ed into four classes, viz. -.—First.— Alienations granted before 
the accession of the Talpoor family, 1783. Secondly.— Aliena- 
tions granted in the earlier years of the Talpoor rule, or from 
1783 to 1810. Thirdly. — Alienations granted from 1810 to tho 
death of Meer Moorad Ali in 1833 * and Fourthly.— Alienations 
granted between 1833 and the date of the battle of Meancc in 
1843. Under the first head there are threo distinct classes of 
claims, viz. 1st, — Jagheers. 2 ?k/,— P uttadaree tenures. 3rd, 

—Charitable and religious grants. The first class (Jagheers) 
arc held for the most part by Belooch chiefs of influence and 
importance, which are to be continued in perpetuity to lineal 
male descendants. They embrace an area of 475,123 beegahs, 
but the revenue involved .amounts only to Rupees 39,145, The 
second class, or Puttadaree tenures, are usually held by the des- 
cendants of Affghan settlers, and are traceable to the time when 
Upper Sind was governed by rulers of that race. These lands 
;lvc not held exempt from the payment of revenue, the amount 
payable being defined either in the original sunnuds, or in the 
confirmation granted by the chiefs of the Talpoor dynasty. 
Those grants arc to be continued on the existing terms to the 
present holders and their descendants in lineal succession. The 
amount of revenue involved is about Rupees 8,400. The religi- 
ons and charitable allowances embrace 6 4,9 45 beegahs of land, 
the annual rent of which would be Rupees 12,150. All these it 
is proposed to confirm, on the general principle of admitting as 
a valid title enjoyment for a term of 60 years, or, in the case of a 
permanent institution, of 40 years. The second class of Jagheers, 
consisting of those which were granted in the reigns of the ear- 
lier Talpoor Meers, are stated to be held by the oldest and most 
influential families of the Belooch soldiery, by whose exertions' 
that dynasty obtained possession of Sind. All cases were dealt 
with on their individual merits, the actual possession of each 
•laglieerdar being taken as the basis of settlement, and regard 
being had to the antiquity of his holding and his social position 
and influence in his tribe. The result of the inquiry has beets 
|he recognition as hereditary of 74 holdingsof this class, contain- 
in S an area of 106,875 beegahs, and involving a revenue ©sti- 
lted at Rupees 32,335. In consideration of the ahortnew of 
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the period for which the Jagheers placed in the third and fourth 
c i assca have been enjoyed, all holdings of the third class (those 
granted between 1810 and 1833) are to be re-granted subject to 
the payment of one-fourth assessment for one succession after 
the death of the person who was in possession at the time of the 
conquest, and the fourth class (those granted subsequently to 
1833) shall lapse on the death of the person in possession at 


that date. . . , 

The Secretary of State gives much praise to Mr. EUis 
and Major Goldsmid for the groat care and disci lmina- 
tion with which they conducted the inquiries. He directs 
that, as in the case of the Ghandia Chief on the Khelat 
frontier, all the permanent alienations should be held sub- 
icet to the payment of a moderate Nuzzerana on each 
succession. Sir Charles Wood observes that the Government oJ 
India have directed that succession to all these hereditary grants 
must be carefully confined to lineal heirs male, ' and it must bo 
made clear that adopted sons will not inherit them.' As all the 
Jagheerdars appear to be Mahomedans, the object of this lattei 
condition is not apparent. Gardens held under sunnuds datec 
ten years prior to the battle of Meanee are to continue to b< 
held rent-free, while all those held without sunnuds, or undci 
sunnuds of later date, are to pay one* quarter assessment. A 
these gardens are considered as private property, and may 
consequently, be sold at the option of the holder, a moderat 
Nuzzerana should be imposed on every succession or transfci 
Sir Charles Wood’s despatch was referred to Mr. Inveraritj 
Commissioner of Sind, and the Bombay Government concurre 
with him that, considering the mode of settlement adopted ft 
Sind Jagheers, the levy of a Nuzzerana on each successio 
should not be insisted on for the revenue which it would yield, 
nor in acknowledgment of the rights of the state, inasmuch as 
provision would be made for the continuance of the alienation 
during loyalty and good behaviour. As to prospective resump- 
tions the Bombay Government ruled that when, by the death ot 
the present holder, it would be necessary to call upon his suc- 
cessor to surrender one-quarter of the Jagheer, his choice of the 
portion to be surrendered be kept perfectly free, fettered only by 
the usual condition that the portion selected be one continuous 


area. 

Result of Settlement . — At the end of 1861 the total aliena- 
tions in Sind, as settled, amounted to Rs. 5,05,617 inlaw 
and Rs. 4,53,157 in money, or Rs. 0,58,774 in all. These are 
classified — 
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Money. 

5,281 

79,001 

3 , 54,420 


Rs. 5,20,069 4,38,70a 

Some portion of the hereditary lands will revert to Government 
at the death of the present occupant, and the remaining two-thirds 
(Rupees 1,77,320) will be inherited by his sons and the lineal heir. 
The present system, if carried out, involves a present charge of 
Rupees 5,20,069 yearly, to be reduced gradually during a period 
of 50 or 60 years to Rupees 1,77,320 a year, and if the Jagheers 
be now summarily settled, there will be a permanent charge of 
four lakhs of rupees. The large sum of Rupees 3,51,420 is 
set down as political pensions. 


Hereditary 

Tor one or two lives only 


Land. 

2,65,979 

2,54,090 


THE DISTURBANCES IN THE COSSYAH AND 
JYNTEEAH HILLS. 

1862. 


Bengal Records, No. XXXI X., Part I. 

This volume consists of a mass of official correspondence ex- 
tending from 5th December 1861 to 9tb October 1862. 

Outbreak of the Disturbances . — On 5th December 1861 
Major H. Hopkinson, Commissioner of Assam, forwarded 
to the Government of Bengal a report by Major E. A, 
Rowlatt, Deputy Commissioner of the Hills, to the effect 
that, though outwardly the people are quiet, very little 
would excite them openly to oppose taxation, and that the im- 
position of any new taxes would be sure to be attended with 
serious consequences, unless a small body of European Troops 
"as first located in these Hills, which, for the safety of the fron- 
tier in general, should not be longer delayed. On this the Go- 
vernment of India was informed that a confidential letter had 
been written to Major Hopkinson with reference to the question 
of taxation. On 20th January 1862 R. Abercrombie, Esq., 
Officiating Commissioner of Dacca, reported that there were 
grounds for apprehending a descent ot the Cossyahs upon the 
Plains, and that there were at Sylhet a Company of the East 
India Regiment composed of thirty-five effective men, and somo 
Vo **.vii.,r ABT n. 
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fifty or sixty of the Sylhet Light. Mantry which ought to be 
ample to provide for the safety of the Station. On 24th Januajy 
the Commissioner sent to- Government the following telegrati 
“ Joint Magistrate of Sylhet writes Jynteeah Darogah reports 
on morning of 20th, a hurkara arrived, Thannah Jowai, in Cos- 
syah Hills jurisdiction, with a letter from Police Officer station- 
ed there, stating that disturbances had commenced at Jowai, from 
which place to Cherra d&k road closed, and that, in taking letter 
from Jowai to Jynteeah, he had been twice interrupted, and d&k 
taken from him. Jynteeah Darogah had heard that some Cos- 
syahs of Jowai, trading at Jynteeah, told shop-keepers in Bazar 
that disturbances, or, as ho said, war, had commenced. Shop- 
keepers at Jynteeah are alarmed, because Cossyahs had not fre- 
quented the Bazar, and were hiding their property, and sending 
away their families. Joint Magistrate considers Station safe, 
but in event of descent of Cossyahs, fears damage to Bazars in 
Jynteeah District and Tea Plantations.” The Commissioner was 
instructed to remain at Dacca and to send a detachment of the 
East India Regiment to Sylhet. 

Military Operations . — On 2.5th January Mr. T. Smith, Offi- 
ciating Joint Magistrate in charge of Sylhet, reported that 
Colonel liichardson and Major Rowlatt had marched with a 
Force against Jowai. Native troops were especially wanted a3 
being suited to the hills, and Brigadier-General Showers was 
directed to despatch a wing of the 28th Native Infantry Regi- 
ment to Dacca and Sylhet at once. The other wing of the. 
same Regiment, at Berlmmpore, was ordered to follow in the 
same direction without awaiting its relief by a portion of the 
2 1st Native Infantry, now on this side of Benares. Lieutenant 
Colonel W. Richardson, Commanding 44th Sylhet Light Infan- 
try, reported his arrival at Jowai stockade on 25th January. He 

found it with its Garrison of’sixty men in good order under a 

Jemadar, but straitened for food and worn out with constant 
watchfulness to frustrate the various attempts of the rebels to fire 
the place. With Major Rowlatt he captured the stockaded village 
of Jalong with 65 muskets. Four sepoys were wounded On the 
27th they tookLatoobur stockade, but the enemy always, escaped. 
On 5th February, with 150 muskets, he took the stockaded village 
of Shampong, next day, Munsow ; and on 12th March, Nongbarai 
and Koodeng* On 15th March Colonel H. F. Dunsford reports* 
as Commanding Sylhet Force, that he had concerted measures 
with Colonel Richardson and Major Rowlatt. 

On 2 1st March 1862 Brigadier-General St. G. D. Showers, Con*' 
manding the Presidency Division, reports that he reached Pi** 0 ' 
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choguuge, on the Koosiara, on the 16th instant, on board the 
steamer Tay> and the following morning he proceeded into Sylhet. 
The Head-Quarters of the 33rd Native Infantry followed. He 
forwarded a letter from Colonel Dunsford, reporting his proposed 
plans for reducing the Jynteeah Cossyahs. These plans will 
reduce the portion of the Hills he is to visit ; but as he has not 
included within his plans the south-eastern tract of the Hills, 
which is as yet very little known, and from which the Cossyahs 
have threatened the plains in the direction of Moolagool in force, 
the General considered it necessary to send a column into the 
Hills from that direction. The following confidential Circular 
was issued to the columns. “ All men found in arms must be 
treated with that severity which open hostility to the State de- 
mands, and the Chiefs of these villages which aTe known to have 
been the principal instigators in the insurrection must have no 
terms granted to them. The Government alone can deal with 
them. & They must be confined and made over to the Civil Offi- 
cer who may accompany the Detachment, All stockades and for- 
tified posts must be levelled with the ground ; all villages in arms 
must be attacked, and, after they are taken, the villagers should 
have the option of returning to them. A reasonable time must be 
allowed them to come in, and if they refuse, the village should bo 

burned. All Cossyahs who come in must give up their arms, after 

which they will be allowed to entei their homes ; hostages, how- 
ever, should be taken for their good conduct Such hostages 
arc to be selected in communication with the Civil Officers with 
Detachments, and they will be retained until the orders of Govern- 
ment shall be received for their disposal. On 4th March, Major 
Kowlatt reported that the rebellion appears to be as far from 
being suppressed as it was on the first day the troops entere 
the field. He ascribes the rising, to the dislike of the people to 
taxation, and impatience at any control being exercised over 
them by the Officers of Government. They hope, that by con- 
stantly rebelling they will induce us to give up the c ^ ry> or ’ ** 
all events, cease to demand any taxes, and to withdraw our 
Police and Military Guard at Jowai out of the country 
On 26th March the following proclamation was issued Where- 
as the Lieutenant Goveinor of Bengal deems it necessary for the 
public safety that no person shall be allowed to 
in his possession, any arms or instalment used for warhket pur- 
poses id the Jynteeah Territory, it is hereby 
Section VII., Act XI. of 1857, that, from W after the 1st of 
April next, it shall not be lawful for any pe *^*#*l£ 
have in his possession, any arms or mstrum^ts uaed fof W ffflik* 
£0 2 ? 
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purposes within the aforesaid Jynteeah Territory, except the 
Civil and Military Officers of Government and other person* 
specially exempted by the Commissioner or Deputy Comtnig. 
sioner of the District, 1 ” In sanctioning this, the Governor General 
in Council remarks on the extveme meagreness of the informa, 
tion furnished by the Local Authorities in regard to the pro- 
gress of events since the commencement of this disturbance to 
the present time, and, what is more striking, to the apparent 
absence of any proper endeavour on the part of Major Rowlatt to 
procure reliable information as to the causes and the object of 
the movement, and to take any other than measures of force for 
its repression. On this Genel*ai Showers was invested with chief 
civil and military authority in the Hills, as Commissioner. 

On 20th March Colonel Dunsford, C, B., took the stockaded 
village of Ralliong with 4* European and G native officers and 
108 rank and hie of the 28th Regiment Punjab Infantry, and 
4 European and 3 native officers and 174 rank and file of the 
44th N. 1. On 27th March General Showers wrote that the 
rebels bad dispersed in small parties, and that there was but 
little probability of their attempting any further combined resis- 
tance. On 14th April lie issued the following proclamation 

“ Brigadier-General Showers, C. B., Commanding the Pre- 
sidency Division of the Army, has been appointed the Com- 
missioner of the Cossyah and Jynteeah Hills. He has assumed 
charge of his office and has this day established his Head Quarters 
at Jowai Poonjcc. The Government have at the same time ordained 
that Act XI. of 1857 be brought into force in the Jynteealr 
Hills, and Brigadier-General Showers hereby proclaims it to the 
people. The British Government had, in its clemency, with- 
held this measure in the hope that the people would have 
returned to their allegiance without obliging it to resort to 
such severity. The people have continued headstrong in their re- 
l>elUon, and now this severe Law has been established and will take 
its course. Brigadier-General Showers calls upon all those who are 
friends of order and loyal subjects of the British Government 
to assist him in restoring the peace of the Districts ; at the same 
time he warns the inhabitants of the District that all who are 
found harbouring the rebels, or supplying them with provisions, 
or in auy way assisting them, will render themselves liable to the 
pmalties of the Act. The British Government has no wish to inflict 
t ie miseries of a severe Law upon the people; it would be better 
pleased to act for the peace, the happiness and the welfare of 
its subjects ; and Brigadier- General Showers, guided by tb* 
spirit of his Government, urges the people to apply for pardon 
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and to return to their allegiance. If the people have any 
grievances to be redressed they should make them known as the 
Law directs, and they will be listened to, but no complaints will 
be received so long as they are in a state of insurrection. 
Brigadier-General Showers has been informed that the 
mass of the people are loyally inclined, but that they are 
prevented from coming in by threats of certain evil-disposed 
men. Is any threat such men can h«5ld out more dreadful than 
to behold wives and children perishing from want and the 
inclemency of the weather ? Brigadier-General Showers ex- 
horts the people to give up such men, or proclaim them to the 
Government, that they may be treated as the disturbers of the 
public peace and in conformity with the penalties of the Act.” 
On 24th March Major Hopkinson reports another descent by the 
Jynteeah insurgents into Sub-Division, North Cachar, Nowirone 
District. 8 ^ 

Causes of the Revolt . — Major Rowlatt, called on to explain 
whv the authority of Government should havo been so much 
resisted in his district, ascribes it, dcmi -officially, to the 
fact that “ the evil-disposed wish to throw off their allegi- 
ance to our Government ; they wish to pay no taxes ; they 
don’t like any control being exercised over them, and therefore 
want to get rid of both the Thannah and Military Guard; they, 
in a word, wish to be entirely independent, so that they may do 
just as they like ; they prefer the savage to the civilized state — 
this, however, only applies to those who have joined in this 
lebellion, who don’t, I should say, exceed 500 out of a male 
adult population of 12 to 15,000 — they are composed of all the 
had characters — thieves, robbers, gamblers, drunkards, and 
blackguards of all descriptions, who, if they get the upper-hand, 
"ould tyrannize over and oppress all the quiet-going respectable 
people. The village form of Government is purely Republican, 
and in its results produces just the same effect as we see to be 
the case in America : the noisy, forward, low, and unscrupulous 
have it nearly all their own way, and keep the quiet and 
respectable people in such terror that they are afraid to offer 
*jny opposition. The affair is completely local, so we need not, 

* think, trouble ourselves with any one except the rebels now 
in the field. I am assured by the Magistrate of Sylbet that the 
Jynteeah Rajah has nothing to do with any parties op here, 
h«t I still think he would be far better at Dacca than at Syihet.” 
"fajor Rowlatt put down a similar revolt in I 860 . Major Hop- 
son writes that, “ for years after the British Government had 
dins come into possession of Jynteeah we left the people to 
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govern themselves through their Doloyes after their tfwn feshiot,, 
and the struggle for power among these Doloyes kept the country 
in a constant turmoil, and produced iU blood among all classes. 
The Government at the same time negatived every 
suggestion for the imposition of any Tax of any kind upon them. 
This state of affairs continued up to the period of Mr. 
Allens visit in 1858. He proposed that the Jynteeah moun* 
taineers should be required to contribute something in acknow- 
ledgment of the supremacy of Government, and recommended a 
House Tax, but at the same time he was careful to make it 
part of his scheme that a European Officer should be stationed at 
Jowai. The Government agreed to the imposition of the House 
Tax, but negatived the appointment of the European Officer. 
The result of the House Tax was the Jynteeah rebellion 
of i860 ; fortunately Troops were at hand ; four Detachments 
aggregating 500 men immediately took the field, tranquillity 
was restored, and the Tax came into full operation 
Although the Jynteeah people had thus shewn that they 
would submit to even nominal taxation only at the point of 
the bayonet, the Income Tax was introduced among them in 
1861, and the troops which had so recently been employed in 
coercing them were at the same time reduced, and numbers of 
disbanded soldiers wandering through the country suggested 
to the disaffected that, though wc might raise our demands, 
we had no longer the same power to enforce them. 
Later in the year accounts reached the Hills of the 
Duty to be imposed on “ Arts, Trades, and Dealings,” ao(T 
towards its close the Jynteeah people heard how their brethren 
in the Plains of Iioha had resisted an attempt to tax their pan 
and tobacco. A people who have been neither left to their own 
guidance, nor yet fairly brought under ours ; upon whom our 
yoke has pressed with just sufficient force to gall, but not to 
break into order ; who have been denied the boon of having 
our rule represented among them by an English Officer, and of 
all our institutions who have known only our system of Policeas 
illustrated by a Police Thannah on the Bengal model, and our 
latest experiments in the difficult art of taxation ; who, just 
after they have been taught the lesson that they could only 
be compelled to pay an obnoxious Tax by the application of 
Military force, arc straightway further taxed, the means of com- 
pulsion being at the same time withdrawn, when such a peopk 
rise in rebellion, I would venture to suggest that it may no* 
be very difficult to explain its origin and object without search 
ittg after recondite causes.” Major Hopkinson recommend* 
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was asserted, at one Rupee an acre 2 ^n ' tary r, S h ‘ 
Poll Tan of one Rupee a head on every ’rnale Ww^T® 6 * 
of sixteen and sixty He would appoint Doloyes to be the 
men of Pergunnahs and villages, as the '/hoogrees aid fiS 
goungs are in British Burmah, and would suspend thcZratlon 
ot the Income Tax. Justice should be adminisf^mriP^ 
ding to the Codes and the Police force should be increased 
Ihc Income Tax.— As to the Income ta T‘ , 
total assessment of 360 persons, 323 were Jynteeah wLu 
and of these 323 no less than sixty-eight belonged 1 * to 
Jowa,, the place at wh.ch the insurrection commenced and 
vrhicli, with Nurteng, has always led public opinion in Jynteeah 
flicie were 18 Hindoos, 13 Europeans, 2 Mahomedaus, and 325 
Ussyahs assessed. Hie 325 were assessed in Rupees 1,316 
i Inch would bo at the rate of 4 Rupees a head upon all but 
two or three ; or, in other words, the Income Tax in Jynteeah 
ust have taken the shape, practically, of a Capitation lax of 
Rupees a head Major Rowlatt reports that the Income Tax 
the Jynteeah Hills was introduced merely through tha 

this nIY 0 * * f 6 *iP 0 u y n S -° f thc soveraI jurisdictions into which 
this portion of the Hills is divided. As not a single individual 
mongst thc Jynteeah Cossyahs can read or write, it was of 
course, out of the question to expect them to fill up the Sche- 
uies, and, as none keep any accounts of their dealings, it was 
•^possible to discover their actual incomes. It was therefore 
j^umed that none were assessable above the lowest rate, 4 
upees per annum, as there are no very wealthy people amongst 
** Subsequently Major Rowlatt reported, that two men 
ln l ° lad m J ust escaped from the rebels say they don't feel the 
th C0 1 *^ le ™ ax at .but that they have rebelled merely because 
e Daro^ah of Jowai went up to Jalong Poonjee on the occasion 
win Tr°J a k held there in the end of November, and interfered 
,ith P roc ®?dirigs. The Darogah denied that he interfered 
h n th f m * It is also reported that the people of Jowai have 
8 Js been annoyed at the Military Guard now there haying 
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been removed from Amwai to their village ; they Say that no 
sooner did the Guard come than a School was established, and 
the Missionaries began making converts, and that their former 
worship was decried. It is said that some of the Christians 
have been in the habit of taunting the rest, saying that they all 
would soon have to give up their old Poojahs and become Chris- 
tians : it is also said that a parcel of land, which belonged to 
a priestess of Jowai, lately deceased, has been cultivated by the 
Christians, which ought not to have been done. As in this in- 
stance also no complaint whatever had been made, although the 
cultivation of the plot of ground in question wag undertaken 
by the Christians upwards of a year ago. It was also made a 
subject of grievance by some few of the Jowai people that in 
1860 we prohibited the burning of dead bodies in a spot within 
the village. 

General Showers Opinion . — The Government of tho Jynteeah 
Territory was transferred to the British in the year 1835 by the 
Rajah, who in return received a stated allowance of 500 Rupees 
monthly. His authority over the people was merely nominal ; 
he received from them no revenue, and only certain dues which 
were of little value. The Doloyes exercised their power over 
their own and subordinate villages independently of the Eajah ; 
they liavo never been reconciled to the transfer of their Terri- 
tory to the British Government ; and they object to being placed 
under the jurisdiction of a foreign power without their own con- 
sent and without being consulted. So long as their old customs 
and administration were maintained they submitted ; but even 
then only because they were prevented from forming an or- 
ganised resistance by the activity of Colonel Lister, the Polifci- , 
cal Agent in these Hills. When, therefore, direct taxation was 
enforced in tho District the relative rights of the Government 
and the people were brought into direct contact, the independent 
spirit of the Singtengs led them to resist the authority assumed 
by the British. It was done in I860 when the House Tax was 
introduced ; but at that time there was a large Force availa- 
ble to move against them, and the rising was at once sub- 
dued. Taxation is in effect the cause of the insurrection; 
but occurrences have taken place which have aggravated 
the feelings of the people and roused them to more deter- 
mined resistance. The first was the removal of the shield* 
from the people. In a rude state of society there 18 [ 
chivalry of feeling among the people which leads them to attac- 
importance to their arms. The Singtengs were offended atharioj 
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them taken away ; and this act was rendered more offensive 
irom the shields having been burned before their eyes. The 
second act occurred only a few days before the present outbreak, 
and has by many been supposed to be the cause of it. At a 
certain season a festival is held in which a war dance is cele- 
brated. In this dance the use of swords and shields is a part 
of the ceremony. At Jalong, while it was in the act of per- r 
furmance, the Darogah of Jowai went to ascertain, according to 
his own statement, what was going on ; whether he interfered 
with the ceremony is not clear, but whatever he did was con- 
sidered an interruption to the festival. The report is that he was 
beaten by them ; this has not been as yet proved ; but after 
the occurrence the Darogah proceeded on leave to Cherra,'and, 
within a fortnight after, the first act of the insurrection com- 
juenced. 

The War. — The papers which follow record a series of marches 
m the hills in which the rebels were occasionally sighted at 
tkii cultivation but fled. Several of the refractory villages 
scut messages intimating their wish to surrender. But General 
Showers did not discontinue the movements of the columns 
until ho found the principal villages were settled, and even aftor 
that escorts will have to proceed to the different posts in charge 
of supplies. By 26th April the rains began. While several 
canto in to coerce the others who were preventing them, the 
(•mural sent a detachment to skirmish through the Koorungs 
within the jurisdiction of Munsow ; another under Lieu tenant- 
t olonol Richardson, to proceed to Nongfloot in search of tho 
r li As who concealed themselves in the jungle in the vicini- 
ty The General himself marched in command of a se- 
|'.uato Detachment to Munsow to co-operate in skirmishing 
flimugli the valley of the Muntang and proceeded afterwards 
Ralliong to JSonaie. On arriving at Shilliong Muntang the 
fimcral chased the rebels to Barafco where he found Lieutenant* 
Aloud Richardson with a Detachment of eighty muskets pro- 
filing to Nongfloot. On 22nd May the General reported that 
ciivc Military operations in the Jyntecah Hills were at an end, 
JhI that the spirit of the insurrection was subdued. Some of the 
dnefs of the insurrection were still abroad, and there were 
r med gangs about the country who kept it in a state of unset- 
talocss. The aruest of these men can only be effected by means 
. (he Police. The Troops were ordered into quarters for tho 
; the inhabitants of the villages of Jynteeah bordering on 
or th Cacbar were occupied with their cultivation. The 
rce in the hills on 20th May consisted of 6 European and 1$ 
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native officers, 44 Havildars, 47 Naicks, 17 Buglers and 693 
Sepoys. But most of the rebels who had been proscribed were 
still abroad. They were influential men, whose friends and 
followers will for some time adhere to their fortunes. On 2 1st 
May General Showers made over Command of the Troops in 
this District to Colonel Dunsford, C. B ; , and proceeded to Shilliong 
and the adjoining localities to examine the country for the best 
site for a Sanatarium for British Troops. 

State of the People and Country .— Only within the last thirty 
years have human sacrifices been abolished in their cere- 
monies, and this was only effected by the influence that the 
British Government exercised in their intercourse with the peo- 
pie. They can neither read nor write ; an alphabet is unknown 
to them. Their institutions, arts, and manufactures all shew 
that they arc hardly in advance of a savage state. Their in- 
stitutions arc limited to marriages and laws of inheritance. In 
the former, the wife takes precedence of the husband, who, on 
his marriage, removes to the wife’s house. The marriage tie i> 
often dissolved. It is seldom that husband and wife live to- 
gether without a divorce. The laws ot inheritance are peculiar. 
Its origin betrays the licentiousness or indiscriminate intercourse 
betweeu the sexes that must have prevailed at the time the law 
was framed. The husband could not bo sure that the child lib 
wife bare him was his own, and the laws to secure the inheri- 
tance falling to the blood of the family decreed the heir to lie 
the eldest son of his eldest sister. The sons of the husband, on 
the other hand, inherit in right of their mother it she be the 
eldest sister in the family. Their religion consists in an unde- 
fined belief in a beneficent deity and a superstitious fear of ma- 
lignant spirits. They offer no sacrifices to the former, but they 
endeavour to propitiate the latter by slaying a bullock, goat, fowl, 
or other animal at some sacred spot. Exclusive ot the sacrifice 
they offer to demons, they have but one religious ceremonial 
This is the War-dance, which is celebrated at a certain time 
annually. They have no prejudices. Their faith is opeu|° 
the reception of any opinions which approve themselves to their 
conviction, and there is this further liberality of feeling among 
them that a change of religious profession in any member does 
not alienate from him the rest of tho family. Their arts arco 
the poorest description : they are confined to the erection of a» ,! 
and to tho simplest labors of a carpenter and blacksmith. The 
use a sword, and the dliao, koodalee, and adze, but the m 
part of these instruments is not the production of the Singt^ 
themselves, they rue purchased from Nonkrcm and other P° nl1 
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jces in the Cossyah Hills where they are made. The Singtcngs 
have no manufactures ; there is a coarse silk and cotton cloth 
used by them for clothing, but, like the implements of iron, it 
is imported from the Cossyah Hills. Rice is the principal pro- 
duction of the country and it is grown exclusively lor home con- 
sumption. Cotton is cultivated to a great extent in Nongfloot and 
other Districts on the banks of the River Kopili. The greater por- 
tion is carried to Assam by the cultivators themselves, and the 
remainder is purchased by the traders of Jowai and Amwai and 
exported to Jynteeahpore. The Native Government was equal- 
ly rude. No tribute or tax was paid to the Ruler, lie receiv- 
ed certain dues, and each village had in turn to cultivate the 
lands of the Rajah and to supply attendants and servants : this 
formed his Revenue from his Hill territories. He was the no- 
minal Chief of the State, but the real power was possessed by 
the Doloyes. These Officers were at the head of the Civil, 
Criminal, and Police Establishments of their Districts. The 
ullage Officers were under them, and with such powers they 
wore generally the real Heads of the Government. Shackled 
hy such a powerful and influential body of men, the Rajah 
" Imho Sing/’ threw up his Government for the handsome pen- 
sion that was granted to him. The British Government, on the 
tnmsfer of the District to their authority, continued the admi- 
nistration as it had been conducted by the former Government. 
Until the receipt of the House Tax, which was \ery trifling, 
they had never received any revenue from the Jyntoeah Tribes, 
1101 is it advisable the)' should receive any now. The extreme 
simplicity of the old Native constitution has been preserved by 
the British in their administration of the country, the authority 
<»f the Rajah being replaced by that of the Officer in charge of 
the District. The people as yet do not understand the charac- 
lei and use of a Police. The openness of their actions rcndeis 
the establishment of an organized Police unnecessary, lhero 
is very little crime among them, atid when instances i of crime 
do occur the activity and vigilance of the village Officials, how- 
evci indolent, would always enable them to arrest the culpiit. 

These Hills abound in lime-stone quarries, and coal mines, but 
they are worked by European speculators alone. 1 ho people 
themselves do not engage in the trade. Those m the vicinity 
work the quarries and mines as laborers, but they never enter 
into the speculation as principals. The peoplo arc generally idle. 
It is only during the cultivating season for the rice crops and at 
the harvest that they have any occupation. From the manner 
they work at these there is evidently energy and application 
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among them, and this might be brought into action if there 
was any other object or demand, which, by offering an imme- 
diate return, would rouse them to work. A Sanatarium at 
some place in their vicinity would serve this purpose. If 
there were a regular demand it might be expected they would 
supply potatoes, firewood, rough planks, bamboos at once ; and 
hereafter they would probably cultivate vegetables, wheat, and 
any other grain that might be required. The Singtengs have 
no prejudice against receiving, from European Teachers, either 
secular or religious instruction. Their feelings are free and 
open, and they arc prepared to learn either through the medium 
of the Bengalee or the Roman character. A Welsh Presbyte- 
rian Mission has been established here for some years, and the 
present Minister in charge of the Mission has gained complete- 
ly the confidence of all the villagers. The administration of 
the dependent States is conducted on the same general princi- 
ples as that of the Doloycship of the Jynteeah State. They are 
under their own Sirdars and elders, who have jurisdiction in 
all Civil and Criminal cases between their own people. All 
cases in which British subjects are concerned are taken before 
the Civil Courts at Cherra Poonjec. The Garrow Hills and 
North Cachar form the eastern and western boundaries of this 
"District, and, from contiguity and similarity of position, would 
appear properly to belong to it. With respect to the Garrow 
Hills nothing is known, either of the country or its inhabitants, 
by the Cossyahs. There is no intercourse of any kind between 
the two classes. Nothing is known of North Cachar on this 
side of the Kopili. It is most accessible from the direction of 
Cachar. This seems to be the only and certainly the best ap- 
proach to it, and Assaloo, the principal Station, which is situated 
on the border of Toolaram’s country, is only five common, or 
throe forced marches from the Sadder Station. The greater 
portion of the Tribes that inhabit the District, the Hurac and 
rarbuttia Cachavces and Rookies, are more nearly allied by 
race to those of Cachar Proper. The tract of land formerly 
known as Toolaram’s country, one of the Pergunnahs of North 
Cachar, on the other hand, is contiguous to Nowgong. North 
Cachar, therefore, is, at the present time, more nearly connected 
with one of these two Districts, and it is better it should conti- 
nue subordinate to one of them than be transferred to the Cos- 
syah and Jynteeah Hills. In 1861* there were tried in the 
Cherra Poonjee Courts 49 civil suits in 4 of which Singtengs 
were parties, 56 Criminal cases in 6 of which Singtengs were 
parties, 20 Agency suits in 13 of which Singtengs were parties, 
and 181 miscellaneous suits, 2 of which were against Doloyes. 
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The Lieutenant Governor's Opinion.— On 31st July, after a 
report from Captain Morton, the Deputy Commissioner in charge 
of the Cossyah and Jynteeah Hills, and personal communication 
with General Showers and Major J. C. Haughton, who had suc- 
ceeded Major Hopkiuson as Officiating Commissioner of Assam, 
the Lieutenant Governor adheres to the policy of inducing 
the Chiefs who were still in rebellion to come in and state their 
grievances, and of making known to them that those who volun- 
tarily submitted would receive a full pardon, but that continued 
resistance would be punished with severity. Captain Morton is 
authorized to intimate to the Cossyah Chiefs that if the disturb- 
ed country is entirely pacified when the Lieutenant Governor 
arrives at Sylhefc, in course of next month, and if every person 
in rehellion has by that time surrendered, His Honor will 
himself proceed to Cherra Poonjee and receive the Chiefs in 
Durbar; but that so long as* disturbances continue in any part 
of Jynteeah, the presence of the Lieutenant Governor in the 
Hills is out of the question. Lieutenant Colonel ‘Richardson, 
Commanding in the Jynteeah Hills, reported the necessity of with- 
drawing the Detachments from liaroto, Ralliong, and Satongah 
in consequence of the want of supplies and the difficulty of fur- 
nishing them at those places during the rains. Soon after this the 
Cossyahs come out in Pergunnah Jynteeah in Sylhet to supply 
themselves with food. 

Future Settlement of the District . — Oil 9th July 1862 Captain 
Morton reviews the causes of the revolt, ascribing it more to 
the circumstances under which taxation was imposed than to 
the taxes themselves. Had the inhabitants ot the Jynteeah 
Hills been gradually brought to know their master, and had 
qieedy justice and the establishment of schools, in the first in* 
'■ranee, taught them the great advantages attending their sub- 
notion to a civilized Government, he is perfectly convinced that 
noble the amount of tax would have been cheerfully paid. 
A contrary lino of policy, however, had been steadily adheied to. 
With the exception of Jowai, by no means a centrical position, 

: there was not a Post or Thaunah in the Hills. The people 
diem selves, independent in all but name, were at the beck of 
the most influential amongst their number. A policy the reverso 

this ought to be adopted. While harsh and unpopular mea- 
^res are carefully avoided, no opportunity should be lost, on 
one hand, of neutralizing the power which the Heads ot vil- 
,a f?cs in too many instances, prejudicially exercise, and on the 
,J 'her, of making both Chiefs and people look up to, and depend 
Government for their happiness and comfort, home spot 
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in. tlic Ralliong lllaqua should be selected for the establish- 
ment of a Sub-Division under a Military Assistant Commis- 
sioner. The power at present held by the Doloyes of adjudicat- 
ing petty and Criminal suits should be withdrawn, and suitors 
rcfoired to him. The Hill me^ should be encouraged to refer 
their suits to arbitration ; the Arbitrators, however, sitting in 
presence of the Assistant. Mere village arbitration should not 
be accepted as decisive of a suit. The simplest procedure should 
be adopted and no Counsel allowed. All appeals, Civil and 
Criminal, from orders of the Assistant Commissioner, should lie 
to the Deputy Commissioner at Shilliong. In Revenue cases the 
Assistant should hold his proceedings in his Agency Court, the 
few cases likely to occur being heard and decided in the same 
simple manner. The Doloyes should be still selected by the 
people, but their appointment should be for life, or during good 
behaviour. The collection of Revenue should still rest with 
them, a commission of 20 per cent, being allowed to the Doloye. 
Each Doloye should be furnished with printed receipts for dis- 
tribution to those from whom he may collect the Revenue. All 
questions regarding the Revenue of the Jyntecah Hills should 
be decided by Go\ eminent itself in communication with the 
Agent to the Covernor (Journal at Gowhalty, and all Re- 
turns should be forwarded through the same authority to Go- 
vernment, instead of, as at present, through the Commissionoi 
to the Board of Revenue. As to Police, 150 sepoys should be 
stationed at Jowai and 250 at Rilliong. The Police should be 
posted at Jowai Poonjee, Sub-Division Head-Quarters, in Ral- 
Hong, Nongjoongce Poonjee, Dumwai Poonjee, Nongfioot Poon- 
joe, and Pitting Bazar. A Government Bengalee School should be 
established at the Sub-Division Head-Quarters in the Ruliionst 
Illaquu ; other Schools might afterwards be established, should 
that at Ralliong prove successful. Roads are wanted grievous- 

■y- 

On 8th September the Commissioner of Assam is informed 
that full pardon will be given only to those chiefs who surrender 
unconditionally. In expectation of the restoration of order, 
the Deputy Inspector-General of Police has been authorized tv 
place a Superintendent in charge of the Police administration 
of the Cossyali and Jyntceah Hills, under the general contm' 
and direction of the Deputy Commissioner, as soon as this mea- 
sure may appear practicable and expedient. The Lieutena- 
Governor again calls for more information as to the causes c 
“the revolt and declares that the House Tax must, under an 
circumstances, continue to be levied as heretofore, due regar 
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ed in the Jynteeah Hills for ^ ft ^7 abandon 

peals it on all incomes below 500 r ' by the Act w Hich re - 
rea,, of 1860-61 must be collL? V'car; but the ae- 

rate the Cossyahs, is a duty the j; i <Jcclami that to edu- 
npon the Government wTZnJ'S?* 0 ° f f wI »ich is forced 
Hdls than of improving the condition nf If* ° f S overr,ill g these 
iu-ai<l to the Welsh Presbyterian , 11,0 pe °f' le ' The 'grant! 

” accordingly to be increased, and a schcn? •'"“ft*. Mr - Jon <» 
ur l.er extension of education in the Kl ? “ C ? llcJ , for for the 
Hills and the plan upon winch it i« t i lassia h and Jynteeah 
should include a settlement of the n! \ , purs ! lod ' The scheme 

t h , bc *«*ht m tL vS I< si' vl : ctl ‘ or only K| “- 

dimdd bo combined with Bono dec° an f i®’ ,° r wl,etilur !t 
should be taught in the Beii-aIee°or the R W,let L l,er Kl.assiah 
diilerent dialects of each part of 1 ! ^"“" character in the 
dialect for the whole. It should also f a °!' ln onc common 
inent of an English or Anal \r P rovj dc for the establish- 
Station, and a no i al lat t\ e eT ' 1 ' Sc, '^ at "' e Sudd r 
village Schools. The Sef.mV ' 1 "' 1 of Teachers for ll )0 
leave the whole management of ain! lI « r |' V0 'i < - bc mcli ! icd to 
from the highest to the lowest in tlio't, ^ C ,' oob 1,1 tllc district, 
moii, subject only to the Z? V r hands , ot til<; Welsh Mis- 
(},, t the authority of tlic Insnoctor of° tt'l ^PP 0,1 ! tc( ^ «n- 
this special purpose The 1 ieut A° ''^ast Circle, for 
P'.v to the Government ' ‘ G °7 n ° r Promises to ap- 

'c bo expended on roads ^. P ’' pCC,nl & ra,,t " f Uli ^.OOO 

entirely approves of the nren .Governor General in Council 
General ■ Showers’ report nn ?l and desires that 

ll ",j T ,,fi - S yab Hills l,o not lost .^htof" mBOal pvoductions <>*' 
House t"“ U 0f () PP-ition to the 

">e Hebei Chiofc Swo l.i I ? 1 " \ ^ ,tembor "‘“to. that 

elusion that the reas cl, l a< l" l| ,ar, and have conic to the con- 
tliat they are of Government offering the amnesty is 

bold out On PhOete 'r ^ ? lau ' t,lc rafore, is to 

'<< the ICamroon Be^ b ? f p a 'V H 1{ Drc "h Commandant 
"ith the Heart n ® lment ’ h m 1 eedpore, is directed to proceed 
hot, f or and Bight Wing of the Corps to Syl- 

i-hotoi, ra P»°yment in the Cossyah and T — * — *- ■ 

map of the Hills accompanies ‘ 
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The Madras Fousts. 


REPORT OF THE CONSERVATOR OF 
FORESTS, MADRAS. 

1861*62. 

This report for I8G1-G2 was submitted by Major R. H. Mor- 
gan, Officiating Conservator. 

The Wynad forests consist principally of Teak but have also 
an abundance of line Blackwood. The practice of making par- 
tial clearings called “ tukkid” is much reprobated. Iloonsoor 
Forest . — This forest was transferred from the Commissariat to 
this Department, anil a grant of Rs. 10,450 was made for the 
completion of the Tambracherry Ghat to facilitate the transport 
of timber to the coast, i he working of the Mudamallai Forests 
was energetically carried on. The expenditure was Rs. 37,747, 
and the Receipts Rs. 37,936. The expenses of conserving 
Wynad were more than met by the receipts, and a profit of at 
least 10,000 Rupees is anticipated if the Hoonsoor Forest is 
incorporated with the Wynad Forests and worked systemati- 
cally. Siyur Forest . — The cuttings in this forest were confined 
to Sandalwood, the Teak jungles having been exhausted by 
former contractors and requiring rest. Its receipts exceeded its 
expenses by nearly 20,000 Rupees, and Government are assured 
that this profit will be annually maintained. Large demands 
for waste lands in this forest were made under the new Act, and" 
much difficulty in meeting the demands was felt. Where all 
the finest trees grow, there the Cotfee planter selects his ground, 
and to reserve all would perhaps check Cotfee planting too much. 
Still some medium must be observed ; to give away land which 
produces Teak and Vengay trees, worth squared from six to 
twelve Annas a cubic foot on the spot, would be ruinous to the 
interests of Government. The South Canara forests require 
rest. Preparations for planting the Governor’s Sholah in the 
Neilgherries were made. The charge for supervision of the 
Wellington firewood plantations was out of all proportion 
to the operations ; the plantations present a very poor appear- 
ance. 

Waste Lands . — Major Morgan says the numerous application 
for , Forest lanfftht^ poured in, caused considerable embar- 
rassment. Where theN)pening up of the country is so dc- 
* sjrable, it fioes not seem right, to refuse all forest land. Unless 
ton to twenty per cent, of the land given is Forest land, it can* 
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not be expected that any extensive cultivation of Tea or Chin- 
chona will be tried. He saw no objection to giving the land, 
provided the following conditions were observed : — That tho 
forest above 6,700 feet should not be cut, thus leaving a ridge 
of 450 feet to attract the rainfall ; that for every bandy load of 
wood sold, one Rupee seignorage should be paid. These wero 
fair conditions for both parties, and would, whilst protecting Go- 
vernment from all loss, have encouraged enterprise. The first 
pioneers should have liberal terms. Tea and Chinchona once 
successfully established, the conditions might be made more 
stringent. 

Chinchona Experiment . — In the year 1859, the Secretary of 
State ordered the Conservator of Forests, in conjunction with 
Mr. Mclvor, to select suitable localities for tho reception of cer- 
tain Chinchona plants shortly expected from England. A site at 
Neddiwattum was selected and in October 1860, Mr. Mclvor 
received charge of certain Chinchona plants from Mr. Markham. 
These plants being sickly at the time of their arrival, all died ; 
but fortunately Mr. Cross arrived shortly afterwards with 463 
plants of the C. succirubra, and 6 C. Calisaya plants. A liberal 
supply of succirubra and other varieties of Chinchona seeds wero 
also received at this time. Major Morgan pronounces the Dutch 
system of cultivation a failure, and comes to the following con- 
clusions. “ If we obtain certain conditions, the C. succirubra will 
be a success. If the mean temperature at 5,000 feet elevation, 
on Chimborazo is nearly 61°, and the mean temperature of tho 
plantation at Neddiwattum is the same, then the condition of 
temperature is satisfactorily established. If tho plants at the ele- 
vation of 6,000 feet grow well, then it matters not if the rainfall 
is 80 or 150 inches, (though, I believe, the latter is nearer tho 
mark,) and we shall have secured what is indispensable to tho 
production of Quinine, viz. elevation. The planting of trees in open 
tracts in tho Forest is indispensable to tho production of heal- 
thy bark, indeed, no one conversant with first principles could 
wgue otherwise. The success of 0. succirubra established, that. 

0. Calisaya , Condaminea, Micrantka, Peruviana , &c., must 
follow, Chinchona will thrive best with garden cultivation, 
■fbe following table shews the state of the cultivation on 30tb 
A pnl 1862 
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The result of the operations in the Anamahi forest during the 
year was unsatisfactory There was an improvement in 
the revenue of the Madura forests. The seignorage 
„n Kcd Sandal-wood, the principal product of the Cud- 
dapah and North Arcot forests, was fixed at Rs. 6 per 
Band) *load. In the Nellcmboro Teak plantations some pro- 
,,veM was made in thinning, which was urgently required. 
The forests of the Salem districts were about the most profitable, 
a nett return of Rs. 44,609 having been realized during the 
vear. The Railway Company leased the Clicnnat Nair forest 
for three years. 

Fmancial Results.-— The results of Conservancy for the year, 
•■how as compared with last year as follows 


Rs. A. P. 

Profit for 1860-61 ... 1,83,731 10 9 

t Do. 186L62 ... 2,03,583 0 0 

nr an increase in the general revenue of Rupees 19,853-5*3. 
If ad the Anamalais not exhibited such au extraordinary defi- 
< hviny, the profit would have bccn'much greater. The profits 
'* *r the last 3 years are as follows : — 

Receipts for 1859-60 ... Rs, 1,98,29 1 

Do. 1860-61 ... 1,83,731 

Do. 1861-62 ... 2,03,585 

The value of the timber on hand was estimated at R<. 
2.09,000, exclusive of wood stored in Noith Canara for which 
the Bombay Government have to account. 


ACCIDENTS ON RAILWAYS IN INDIA. 

1861. 

Passengers killed or injured from causes beyond their own 
f, )ntrol . — In the year 1861 the Bengal Division of the East Indian 
hue carried 1,794,889 passengers without any accident of this 
Mure. On the N. W. P. Division 265,135 wero carried and 
°f these 2 were killed or 7'54 per million. The Madras line 
carried 1,195,787 and the Great Southern of India 66,059 both 
j'tthout an accident. The Great Indian Peninsula, the Bombay, 
Dnroda and Central India and the Sindh Railways carried 

altogether 4,138,893. On the first 5 were injured, on the 

'° c °ud l and on the third there was no accident. Thus out 
j 7,459,763 passengers carried by all Indian railways in 1861, 
j* were killed and 6 injured, or a proportion of *27 per million 
Jjyled and *80 injured from causes beyond their own control. 
* lle average on Railways in Great Britain from 1852 to 1858 

Was *15 per million killed and 3 20 injured, the total number 

Car ned being 139,000,000. 
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Statistics of Railway Accidents in 1861. 


The following table shews the number of persons killed and 
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FOREST ADMINISTRATION IN BRITISH BUEMAH. 

1861-62. 

Tins report by Dr. D. Brandis, the Superintendent, comprises 
lie whole result of Forest Administration in British Burmah. 
The forests arc now placed in three main divisions called the 
Inawaddee, Sittang, and Salween, from the rivers ot the samo 
names. In these girdling operations were carried on simultano* 
Misly. This year commences the second six years’ rotation. 

I he first was for Pegu only. It closed with a total of 152,282 
trees girdled, being about one- tenth of tho first class trees esti- 
unted to stand in the Pegu Forests. The girdling operations 
will now make the round in each of the throe divisic|(is once in 
'K years. The main feature in tho Rules for this operation are 
that in selecting the trees to bo girdled, the cooperation of the 
lVrmit-holdcrs, Contractors, or other pajiips employedin working 
the Forests, shall be secured; that onl^ftrees in girth above five 
ouljits, or seven feet six inches, arc to be selected; and that of 
‘til first class trees standing in one localit} r , one-fourth may jo 
Kirdlod. The total number of trees girdled in the second rota- 
tun was 11,215 in the Irrawatfdee, 5,675 in the Sittang and 
3.752 in the Salween division 0*10,642 in all. These trees, toge- 
ther with the residue of trees girdled m previous years, will lui- 
fish the supply of timber fronltlie Government Poles s o * ] 
t'di Burmah for 1864-65, au&onwards. Out of 2,400 square 
fules producing teak in British Burmah, 70 
iplored. In this tract there are 1,855,000 first class trees of 

I 'Inch 89,000 have actually been counted and registered, lhe 

' ' uL vii , riRT hi, 2J 



annual yield in tons is 37,2$$ ,’Tbeyield in 1861 e* 
was 21,962 tons. It is supposed ht arale.tbat one trees'll 
yield 50 cubic feet of timber. 

Produce . — The yield in British Burmah during 1861-62 was, 
from the Forests of the— 
lrmwnddee Division. 

By the Forest Department and 
Contractors including drift 

timber 20,387 (Of this, 1,136 logs were 

By Permit-holders ... ... 383 woods of other kinds.) 

Sittawf Division. 

By the Forest Department and 
‘Contractors ... ... 49 (Drift timber.) 

By Permit-holdeis ... ... 6,748 

Salween Division. 

By the Forest Department and 

Permit-holders ... ... 2,105 


Total logs ... 29,672, or tons 22,036 

To this must he added tho following timber brought from tin' 
Forests within the British territory, but in possession of private 
parties — 

Logs. Crooks. 

From the Attaran Forests ... 924 2,782 

„ Pandaw „ ... ... 5H 140 


1,465 2,922 

or about 2,926 tons. 

The following is an abstract of timber from the Forests iu 
British territory accenting to the agency employed in bringing 
out the same : — 


By Contractors and tkp Forest Depart- 
ment ... 

By Permit-holders 

From private Forests (Attaran and 
Pandaw) ... L. 


Logs. 

20,130 

9,230 

4,387 


Tons. 

14,012 

8 , 0*21 

2,926 


Total ... 34,059 24,962 

This, though a large quantity, s small when compared with tho 
yield of the Forests in Canadgjfprobably the largest timber-ex- 
porting country in the world ; Upwards of 666,000 tons of timber 
of different kinds, elm, ash, oak, and several species of pinus, is 
stated to bo tbe average annual export. The yield of the Forests 
in the British territory is the produce of about 2,400 square 
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niles, 


less than one^ cubif foot pw'^.UTC the '1? “''rT “”T ,wt 
r,„,ign timber it is impossible at J? S° 

Forests were pure teak Forests, the L,.™ 11 u,e 

ought to he upwards of one ton, or .30 cubie foot " C ° ofoaeacro 
consolidated teak Forest of 200 s l! ?:£? ^ •' T®* . A 
long and 10 miles wide, would yield P8 000 fun * 1S ' 2 ° m,leS 
The cost of clearing and .dantinf tiu ‘ 0n8 P er anmi !«- 

could not at present be kept at a lower figure than Its^ (mo 
The preservation of the Forests in British Burma), if the ''Z 
sen system be adhered to, and the Forests he pro eeted tC, 
destruction by To,, ngya clearings, is guaranteed and a co. a 

annual supply which will gradually increase up to 40 000 tons 

per annum may now safely be looked for. But this will ,, " . 

In* sufficient to meet the demand ' 1 

Principal Source* of Took.- The principal sources of teak 
known are 1st On the west side of the peninsula of India 
!' im t * 1 ® Jtl ‘ to t ' le 21st degree ol north latitude. 2nd On 
the head-waters of the Nerlm.lda Kivor to north latitude 93 • 

’ , ' On several branches of the (hidaverv Biver. 4th. On ’the' 

Maud of Java and several other Islands of the Indian Aichinelu-o 
latitude l<r south to about 10 3 north. 5th. In the .Siamese’ 
pi o vinces of Zunmay and Y;dmio on l In* head-waters and feeders 

p , , Me "? m Rlvor - T,1 ° of expoit, for this timber is 

JMiikok. I he working of the Forests on a large sen !.» is said 

have commenced in 18.351. Largo trees are reported to ho 
aliiiudniit and close to the water way. Tlie Foiests arc said to 
'j' 1 very extrusive. 6th In British Burundi, on the feeders of 
mo Irrawaddcc, Sittang, and Salween Streams, and ^eral mi- 
llnr intermediate rivers. 7th. In the States of the &fog 0 f Bur- 
^•‘ih, on the feeders of the Irrawaddee Jliver, Minhla, Ky- 
f 'nd wen, Myitgnay, Slnvoaylay. The teak Forests hero are said 
to extend as high up as the 24th degr^Sf north latitude. 8th. In 
die States of the King of Burmali, on the head-waters of the 
^ittang River and its tributaries. The Forests of Niugyan and 
laimaithein, both situated on the west side of the river, are the 
host known, ♦but teak is fou unequally on the east side. It is 
supposed that the Sittang Forests beyond the Frontier contain 
present as much timber a| tljose on the same river in tho 
British territory; this would Ibe 400,000 full-sized trees. 9th. 

the feeders of the Salween ^iver beyond the Frontier, llow 
jhr teak here extends to the nbrth is not known. The highest. 

* ? r <fcts from which timber at present is brought down are those 
'^Kyeintoun. This is one of tho Shan States, a tributary of the 
King of Bunnali, situated in about latitude 21°. Tho supply from 
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these Forests and from the other tributary Shan , States on 
Salween is likely to increase considerably . In 1861-62 it wa» 
3,53J> logs. Following the Salween River downwards , the Km- 
nee country is the next. The principal Forests are on the hills 
drained by the Poo n Khyoung and its feeders. This is a large 
stream joining the Salween River from the west. But there are 
extensive Forests also on the east side of the Salween. Of the 
foreign timber imported into Moulmein in 1861*62, 53,190 logs 
were entered as Karenee timber. Some of this may have been 
brought from the adjoining Siamese Forests, the good repute of 
the Karenee timber explaining the reason for changing the name. 
A short distance below the mouth of the Poon Khyoung on the 
west side of the river, commences British territory. Further 
down on the cast side is the uncertain boundary between the 
Karenee and Siamese country. The Siamese Forests on the Sal- 
ween arc under the Governor of Zimmay, and arc very extensive 
and valuable. The country is hilly down to the banks of the Sal- 
ween, and every small feeder, often only a ravine a few miles in 
length, is turned into a road for the transport of timber. Re- 
sides this there are several tributaries of large size, draining 
teak localities of considerable extent. One of the largest is tlie 
Maykoung, near the Siamese Revenue Station of Daligwinzeik. 

, Under the latter name the timber from these Forests is entered 
at the Moulmein Revenue Station. The timber entered as 
brought from Daligwinzeik amounted to 2,U() logs in 1861-C2, 
but, as stated above, some of it was probably entered as Karenee 
timber. The remaining sources of the foreign timber imported 
into Moulmein arc the Myncloongee and Thoungyecn Forests 
east side.*. The Myncloongee Stream joins the Thoungyecn 
from the north-cast, 10 miles above its mouth. There are ob- 
structions formed by rocks in its bed, which have, till veiy lately, 
to a certain extent protected these Forests. It is commonly 
believed among Forests that the teak localities in the Mync- 
loongee District are the richest and finest known anywhere. 
The timber is of immense size, and the trees stand close to the 
water-way. The Thoungyee^ Forests on the Siamese side art 
more extensive than those in ihe British territory. The range 
of hills which form the watershed between the Thoungyeen atu 
Menam Rivers runs at a considerably greater distance from tlv 
river than the range on the opposite or British side. Large tr' 
butaries are numerous, and ^lin a considerable area of teak 
producing Forest. The Siamese Thoungyeen Forests below K 
mokla are under the Viceroy of Zimmay, those above Kamokfc 
under the Governor of Yahine. These Forests have, for the la- 
20 years, without any interruption, yielded very large supplies 
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tinker; the number of logs registered last year was 33,867. The 
above data will show that there are no immediate fears of a short 
supply °f teak timber; but on the other hand, it is evident that 
the supply from that source which at present is the most pro- 
ductive, viz., the interior of this Peninsula in the States of tho 
King of Burmah, the tributary Shan States, tho Independent 
Karcneo Chiefs, and the Siamese Governors of Zimrnay and 
Yahine, may at any time, by political complications or local dis- 
turbances, be interrupted. It is also evident that, independently 
of the care bestowed on the conservancy of teak localities within 
the British territory, it will be right to explore the teak Forests 
beyond the Frontier, so as to he enabled thereby to form a more 
reliable estimate of their resources. 

Finance. — The expenditure of the Department was — 

For Works ... ... ... Rs. 1,85,611* 

„ Maintenance ... ... ... „ 53,779 

„ Establishments ... ... ••• » 82,942 

Total ... Rs. 3,22,335 


The receipts were ... ••• Rs. 3,90,885 

There is therefore a small surplus of Rs. 71,550. lhc differ- 
ence of the sums outstanding and value of timber on hand 
mi the 30th April 1861 and on the 3()th April 1862 amounts to 
IN. 52,013. The actual net proceeds of this year’s operations, 


therefore, amount to lls. 1,26,563. 

In this tho three Divisions share as follows : 

Irrawaddce Division 

Siitang 

Salween ... ... 


Rs, 68,259 
4 4,020 
„ 14,278 


Total of net proccc^r ... Rs. 1,2C,563 

The charge for Direction amounted to Its. 22,072, or about 2G 
per cent, of the whole establishment charges. The cost of keep 
and feed of elephants in the department is very high, c*wli 
beast with mahout and cooly fosting Rs. 35 per month 1 ho 

total amount realized hy the permit system was Ks. , »• » 

the charges on the Forests i> worked were Rs. 00,/ 11, thus 
►Wing a nett profit of Rs. |67 f 203, being an increase of Rs. 
17,997 over the preceding yel|. The num ber P au or 

to Contractors was 12,434, measuring upwards of J , 500 tons, 
<*"d the amount paid was Its. 1 , 06 , 056 , being at an average rate 
"f Its. 1117 per ton. Tho unhealthinesa of the Forests, the 
buttered nature of the work over a wide extent of country, ant 
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the great difficulty of communication for want of roads, especi- 
ally in the rains, are the main obstacles to a successful carrying 
out of plans for improving the working of the Forests. This 
unhealthiness is without remedy but by making roads and 
erecting res ting- houses it can be lessened. After all the princi- 
pal streams shall have been opened out for the floating of tim- 
ber, this will be the next great step towards improvement, as a 
large proportion of the cases of fever arises from exposure while 
travelling in the rains. It is the incredible waste of time incur- 
red in moving from one place to another, and the constant 
liability to sickness of the people employed in the Forests, that 
at present render Forest operations so expensive. With the 
streams as far as practicable made (it for floating, and the 
Forests rendered accessible by roads, the attempt at facilitating 
the land tiansport of the timber by sawing up the togs in the 
Forests, and by laying down Tramways, may be expected to he 
more successful than hitherto. This will increase the yield of 
timber from the Forests, and consequently the revenue. 


MADRAS CIVIL DISPKXSARIIX 


lflfjl. 


Madras Urconh, A'o LAW 1 1. 

liUS Report furnished by Dr. Cole, Principal Inspector Gone- 
tal, on Septembet 22nd, LS(i2, is finally reviewed by Government 
on March 11th 18(JT The lelurns shew a decrease of m 

the number of person'!* t rented as compared with the previous 
year, attributable partly to the healthiness of the year ami 
partly to the Government allowance for dieting the sick in tin 1 
provincial Dispensaries having been reduced to a fixed sum of 
Rs._ 50 per month. The unwillingness of the more wealthy 
natives to contribute to these institutions, devoted, as they au' 
almost exclusively, to the relieiof their poorer countrymen, ami 
hear indifference to their ceptinuance, is a prominent ami 
pain till feature in the report. An the instance of Salem it was 
not mod to the inhabitants that the Dispensary would be closed 
at tho end of the year unless the wealthier natives come forward 
to ant it. Hie cost of the Civil Hospitals and Dispensaries for 
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Medical officers’ allowance and pay of subordi- 
nates and Hospital Servants, ... 1,59,552 14 10 

Cost of Medicines, Bazar and victualling pau- 
pers, ••• ... 95,500 14 4 

Cost of Hospital furniture and Kent, ... 10,095 12 6 

Total Ks. 2,35,149 9 8 

A gratifying feature in the report is the number of native wo- 
men shewn to have availed themselves o( the 'aid offered them. 
The percentage of native females to males is 4 fi-5. The success 
of the Friend-in-necd Dispensary at Palamcottah is specially 
noticeable. This institution has not only boon self-supporting 
])ut has actually realized a sum of Ks. 4,500 which is invested 
in funded property. 

Gnu 7 ml Hospital, Madras — <851 European patients were 
treated during the year in tin 1 Medical and Surgical wards, of 
whom 85 died and 24 remained in Hospital at the end of the 
\ear. One- half of these ad missions w ere from syphilitic com- 
plaints. 

Lrprr Hospital .— 101 patients wore admitted during the year, 
72 were discharged, Hi died, and 88 remained at the end of the 
year against 73 for the previous one The rate of mortality was 
much lower than that of the former year. 

Native Infirmary. — 1,330 patients were admitted during the 
\oar. Of this number 322 died, making the percentage of 
mentality 4130. Spasmodic Cholera of a highly virulent typo 
was among the most prominent diseases. 

Idiot Hospital. — 89 patients remained at the beginning of 
1801 and 103 at the end of the year. The changes jfy admis- 
sions and discharges were numerous ; 25 ot the idiots died. 

Foundling Hospital — This institution w^ , opened on the 
ht July 1801. 8 children weic rccciml from the House of 
Industry, 11 from the Police, 20 from life monegar choultry, and 
1 1 from the native Infirmary, making a total ot 53. Of this 
number 21 were discharged* 12 transferred to the Infirmary, 
l deserted, and 19 remained. T*he children arc taught by a 
ehoolmaster, and the building i^said to be clean anil well- ven- 
tilated. 

Lunatic Asylum.-l 9 paticits remained in the Asylum at 
the end of the vear. The accorfnodation for natives being very 
limited, many applications frorffcthe Mofussil tor the admission 
nf dangerous lunatics were refused. Although cholera laged 
fearfully round tho asylum during the year not one case occur- 
red within the walls. There were 5 deaths. 

Eye Infirmary.— The misShcr of persons treated has docrcas- 
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ed slightly during the year, the principal decrease being among 
natives. The number of cases is 2/J44 against 3,067 of the 
previous year. 

Lying in-Hospital — The working of this institution has been 
most satisfactory, both as a school of practical midwifery for 
midwives and medical students and in the amount of actual 
service to poor women. The number of deliveries was 1,08(5 
shewing an increase of 158 over the former year. 

Male Asylum . — With the exception of an epidemic of ophthal- 
mia the inmates have been healthy. 

Female Asylum . — The average strength of inmates was 205. 
Although the amount of serious sickness was less than in the 
former year, the number of admissions to Hospital has been 
greater, owing principally to the prevalence of skin disease. The 
domestic training of the girls in household work has received 
much attention during the year. 


MOUNTAIN AND MARINE SANITARIA AND 
MEDICAL AND STATISTICAL OBSERVATIONS ON 
CIVIL AND MILITARY STATIONS. 

1858 to 1862. 

The following is a digest of the Inspection Reports compiled . 
between the years 1858 and 1862 by Dr. D. McPherson, In- 
spector-General of Hospitals, Madras Presidency. This In- 
spection occupied four years and one month for its performance, 
and involved journeys by land of 12,356 miles, and by sea 
11,566 miles. The leading objects were, “ to inquire into and 
report upon the sanitafy condition, state, construction, adapta- 
tion and defects of all public buildings, barracks, hospitals, &c.; 
to ascertain that the sanitary requirements of Jails are strictly 
observed ; to investigate th^causes of any unusual sickness or 
mortality amongst troops, prlkmers, &c. ; and to report fully on 
all subjects affecting the healthiness or otherwise of buildings, 
localities, or stations." The sewval stations are arranged alpha- 
betically. f 

Amherst — This is a promontory washed on one side by the 
sea and on tho other by the Moulmein River. It is welk elevat- 
ed, and if cleared from the dense jungle which covers it, and 
properly drained, Amherst would become a highly desirable 
coast locality for invalids. 
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Islands.— The attention of the Inspector.General 
was directed to these islands as sanitaria, not, however to the 
large island, but the different islets in the Port. Formerly, from 
want of clearing, the mortality among the convicts here was 
excessive, but now from the progress of cultivation a degree of 
health is enjoyed here which is attainable nowhere else but iu 
the Hills. Good water is easily procurable by sinking wells, 
and all tropical fruits and vegetables grow luxuriantly. The 
medium temperature for the years 1858-60 was 81°, and the 
average rain-fall 116. 

The Annamally Hills.—' This range runs nearly parallel with 
the sea ; its sides are usually covered with jungle but this is now 
disappearing. Tn the more lofty portions of these mountains, 
that is, about 7,000 feet above sea-level, there arc vallies of some 
extent. Following the course of the Toonoocuddoo river up- 
ward a beautiful undulating valley is reached, nearly equal in 
extent to that of Ootacamund and at an elevation of 6,000 to 
7,000 feet. The climate is bracing, and invigorating, and the 
locality well deserving of attention 
Arcot. — This was formerly the Mahomednn capital in the 
Carnatic. Tt is occupied only by recruits from England and 
European and Native invalids. All European drafts are sent 
in the first instance to Arcot. For this purpose it appears very 
ill chosen, the heat being most oppressive. Cholera of a lo;w 
and fatal type is endemic in the native town. 

Bahabooden Hills. — These are situated about 40 miles to the 
west of Shemoga and 80 miles north-west of Bangalore. Their 
highest elevation is 5,780 feet above sea-level. There a good 
uipply of water and the climate is hardly inferio$$6 that of 
the Neilglierries. The scenery is of romantic beauty, and all 
European vegetables and fruits attain here grcat_ perfection. 

Bangalore . — This is one ot the finest climates in India. No 
part of the Mysore territories is more ffle from the influence of 
miasma ; remittent fever is almost unknown. The climate is 
particularly congenial to the European constitution, and with 
invalids, convalescence is usually rapid. Though the sun is 
powerful, in the shade the tenjjperature is most agreeable, and 
blankets are indispensable at n&ht . Thermometrical observa- 
tions during five years give thepdlowing results 
Annual mean temperature inghade 
The average highest range \ 

Do. lowest range 

Do. variation in 24 hours 

Die average annual fall of rajgjfc45 inches. 

Bassein. — This town isj 


76 ° 

81 * 

69 ° 

10 * 


ixfcrerac south-west of the British 
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possessions in Buvmah, and is situated on the left bank of the 
first direct offshoot from the Irrawaddy to the sea. Although ■ 
the climate is healthy, the mortality in the jail ranges high, 
having been as high as 22 per cent, to strength. This high 
death-rate is attributed to the overcrowding whieh takes place 
in the jail and which is strongly reprobated. 

Bellary is the head quarters oS the Ceded Districts, and is 
1,600 feet above sea-level. From the scarcity of trees the coun- 
try has a sterile appearance, but on the first rainfall the -plains 
are covered with luxuriant vegetation. The climate is charac- 
terized by its extreme dryness ; the fall of rain being less than 
in any other part of India. The thermometer ranges from 96* 
to 100° in the shade up to the end of September after which 
the temperature falls at times below 50° in the open air. A 
new military hospital is in course of erection. 

Booldana io on the range of table-land extending from 
Luckenwarra to Adj,untah \ it is about 1,000 feet above the 
plain. Its character for salubrity is very high, and for the last 
twenty years it has been a resort of Europeans from Jaulnah and 
Aurungabad. 

Calagouk or Curlew* Island. — This island is one of those loca- 
lities which appear to be eligible places of resort for invalids 
whose health requires sea-air. The climate is exceedingly agree- 
able, the nights being cool, and the days not too warm. The 
sea-breeze blows all day and a blanket is required at night. 
During May and Juno the thermometer averages during the 
day 75°, in the hottest weather 88\ Excellent water is pro- 
eurable by sinking. Besides ample space for private residences, 
abundant'^space for 1,000 men is available. Its proximity to 
the principal stations in Burmah should give it much value as a 
sanitarium. See page 3o8 of Volume VI. of the “ Annals/’ 
Chiculdah is bn the Vindhia or Gavulghur range of hills, in 
latitude 21° north and^pngitude 77° east, and about S,600 feet 
above sea-level. The average of thermometer is under IV. 
Annual fall of rain from 4»5 to 55- inches, European vegetables 
thrive here. v 

Chingleput is thirty-five miles south-west of Madras. It is 
placed in a valley near an artificial lake. The Hospital for na- 
tive veterans and prisoners is Irithin the fort ; it is quite un- 
suited for the reception of sie|. It is recommended that thi» 
building be pulled down, an^JI new one erected in a more ele- 
vated spot, 

Chittoor is enclosed generally by barren hills, and is said to be 
1,100 feet above sea-level Palnj|aair at the top of the tableland, 
%4t miles west of Chittoor is a £a uramer retreat, Though 
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tlie sun is powerful, the nights and mornings are always cool 
Paring the last year 7,14*2 patients were prescribed for at the 
Civil Dispensary, 

Cocanada. — At this port there is a considerable community 
of Europeans. There is a Seaman’s Hospital and Civil Dispen* 


ear; 


UW— -This port is daily rising in importance. The climate 
here is always moist, and though seldom very hot, is never cool 
or bracing. The maximum of the thermometer is 85° and the 
minimum 78°. At the Civil Hospital the number of patients in 
March 1858 was 474. The supply of medicine is insufficient, 
and an additional native Dresser is wanted. 

Coimbatore . — The town and statiou are 1,48.3, and the district 
generally 900 feet above sea-level. The climate is salubrious. 
The hospital accommodation is not at all good. 6,462 persons 
sought relief from the Dispensary in 1857. The troops station- 
ed here are very healthy. * 

Coonoor . — This station has the mildest and most equable cli- 
mate on the Neilgherry Hills. It is 5,760 feet above sea-level. 
In July 1858, 257 persons were treated daily at the Dispensary. 

Cuddapah .—' This station is noted for insalubrity. Fever pre- 
vails greatly, and cholera is an annual epidemic. Last year 
4,018 persons were relieved at the Dispensary. Ihe native 
Surgeon is very efficient. The jail is very low and ill-venUlafc- 
ed, and the rate of mortality is consequently very high The 
percentage of sick to strength is 12874 per cent. and of deaths 
1277. The jail requires to be altogether reconstructed. 

Cuddalore .— The climate here is very equable, and, although 
•considered relaxing, is favorable to convalescence ihom acute 
attacks. It is a Dep6t for pensioners and invalids. The Hospi- 
tal and pensioners’s lines are situated in a most unhealthy loca- 
lit,, on the muddy back of a swa M. The .10 

Hospital average 60 per cent, on stength, and the dea bs 10 
per cent, on number treated. The jail hospital is ng y - 
healthy and unsuitable. The Depot j 

the number of patients treated^ in 18o6 being , > 

number has increased annually.^ n i ■ 

Cumbum . — This outpost i| *tdway betwe n Ongolc and 
Nundial. Here is one of A finest artificial 1 ‘ “ j£j; 
which is forty miles in circ&ference The gmvm “ «ns«t» 
of 124 Veterans. Their quarto are ill chosen bein^ 
nated by the offensive effluvia from the Fort ditch, which * 

be Sj-Thi3 is a ^“ril^The^taS 

formed by the ,Mahanutyp®S Brahmmy was, % 
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water of the Fort ditch becomes an exciting cause 6f disease 
among the troops during the dry season, but has been lately 
somewhat remedied. 

French Rocks . — This station is six miles from Seringapatam, 
and was abandoned as a military station on account of its un- 
healthiness. It is 2,030 feet above sea-level, and very liable to 
outbursts of fever. 

GaJee Kondah or Purvatum . — This is situated in the moun- 
tains to the north of Vizagapatam, and is suitable for a moun- 
tain sanitarium for the army. The approximate elevation is 

3.000 above sea-level. There is abundance of good water. 
Fever however has been known to occur, though rarely. A 
Committee sent for the purpose of reporting on this place, state 
that it is beyond question a most desirable position for a sani- 
tarium. 

Gooty . — At this station troops are generally healthy. The 
hospital is spacious and well-ventilated. 

Guntoor . — This station is forty miles from the sea and 
eighteen from the river Kistna. It has been much improved 
of late and is considered remarkably healthy. The jail is a well 
constructed building but badly ventilated. The hospital is a 
very wretched building, yet at the date of report out of 142 
prisoners, there were none the sick report. 

Henzadah is the first civil station on the right bank of the 
Irtftwaddy above Rangoon. It has always borne a good name 
for salubrity. The thermometer ranges in the hot season from 
85° to 100° in the shade, and during the rest of the year from 
50° to 8o°. 

Honor&is * a town on the Western Coast containing about 

12.000 inhwbitants, it is very healthy and cholera had never been 
known to visit it. The average sick in the Jail is 6 per cent, 
per annum. ^ 

Hyderabad is the caj&tal of the Nizam’s dominions, the cli- 
mate of which is considered one of the most salubrious and 
pleasant in India. The area of the country is estimated at 

90.000 square miles, its average breadth is two hundred and 
seventy, and its length three ^hundred and twenty miles, and 
the population of the country falls little short of 10,000,000. The 
general surface of the country ^regular and undulating. The 
most elevated portion of the pfeteau is Beeder, being about 

2.000 feet above sea-level. Orrthe Lackenwarra and Adjunta 
range of hills to the north-east, there is some table-land reach- 
ing an elevation of 2,700, and on the Yendya or Gwalyhur range, 
still further north, the altitude jpjflhes 3,600 feet. The capital 
is 1,672 feet above the seadever^|||3 a fortified city erected 
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on the Mu§eay river, a tributary of the Kistna, latitude 17° 20' 
north, and longitude 78° 83' east. Its population comprising 
Rohillas, Arabs, Affehans, Pattans, &c. is estimated at 200,000. 
It is the stronghold of' Mahomedanism in the Deccan. The 
city is about four miles in length and three in breadth, it is en- 
closed by a stone-wall, and lias narrow, crooked, ill-paved, dirty 
streets and poor houses, chiefly built of wood. The average 
annual rainfall is thirty-two inches. The city is eminently un- 
healthy, it may be said to be a focus for disease at all seasons. 
Cholera is never absent from it. 

Huiryhur. — This cantonment is a frontier station in the Pro- 
vince of Mysore, 1,500 yards from the right bank of the 
Toongabuddra, and possesses an elevation of 1,900 feet above 
the sea. It is under the influence of. the sea breeze, and' both 
monsoons, it is therefore generally pleasantly cool. The Can- 
tonment is generally healthy, but occasional severe visitations of 
cholera occur. The Agent’s inquiries placed beyond all doubt 
the fact that this magnificent country paying a tribute of only 
16,000 Rupees, has vast resources wholly undeveloped and 
yields only a revenue of a lakh of Rupees amid anarchy. 

Jaulnah has been fixed on by the Commander-in-Chief as 
.station for European soldiers. The site of the barracks is well 
chosen and it is in contemplation to station a large force here. 
An excellent position has also been fixed on for the hospital. 

Jeypore.— The table land on which this town stands has an 
elevation of 900 feet above sea-level, lhe mistaken impression 
that this district has acquired for unhealth i ness has operated to 
prevent all intercourse, the climate having become a perfect 
bugbear. The recent expedition of the Government Agent will 
in some degree aid in removing these false impressions. le 
Agent’s party consisted of 100 persons. The highest elevation 
they attained was 2,783 feet. The inaximtim of the thermo- 
meter in shade at noon was 81°, the minimum 42 . 

J vygiapett on the Kistna is on the boundary between the 
British territories and those of the hizam. 1 e , 
mg Surgeon has reported unfavorably on the salubrity of this 

^Kamptee, is the headquarters of the Nagpore fo « e - an ^ t ?^® 
939 feet above sea-level. site has been chosen w thou 

regard to the most ordinary |amtary con8i d erations, being on 
the bank of a river, the chanfolof which 18 B , . ^ <Jdthe 

Ibis together with the wretched system of drainage and the 

filth around the cantonment fulfils aU the c notorious for 
for the production of ui<d£fifk£. ^ has long ] owejjt 

fever of a severe form, agdPTapoplectic seizures. The lowest 
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mean temperature is 68 0 and the highest 96° to 104 9 . *ju 
average fall of rain per annum is 40 inches . 

Kmedy is the hiJi tract occupying the western border of the 
Oanjam District. The station is 400 feet above sea-level, and 
from April to July is exceedingly hot. Fevers are the prevail, 
ing disease. 

Kurnool,- although 900 feet above sea-level, is in reference to 
the surrounding country quite in a hollow. In a sanitary point 
of view no position can be worse than this for the habitation of 
man. The officers reside in a spot which is in some places 
lower than the bed of the river, drainage of course is there im- 
possible. The whole population 23,000 persons, are massed in 
a confined space in this low locality. Malignant syphilis, fever, 
small-pox, ophthalmia and cholera are always present. The 
climate of Kurnool beyond the town is healthy though hot. A 
site has been selected here for a cantonment. Nundial which 
has been fixed on from its central position, as the residence of 
the Sudder Judge is an injudicious selection, as regards salu- 
brity. The jail is clean, and the prisoners in fair health. The 
population of the city may be reckoned at 23,000 persons, half 
of whom are Mahouiedans, and all are massed together in a 
contracted space in this low locality. When cholera makes an 
inroad into the city, it works fearful havoc. The last outbreak 
in May and June carried off four Europeans out of the small 
European community ; forty-one out of the Regiment, and close 
on 2,000 out of the town. 

Madras . — This city stands on a plain which is in some places' 
but six inches above sea-level at spring tides. The water used 
for drinking is very pure. The system of drainage is very im- 
perfect, consisting meroly of open sewers which emit most of- 
fensive and malarious effluvia. Public latrines have been erect- 
ed in and about the city with the best sanitary results ; much, 
however, remains to be feme. The temperature ranges from 76* 
to 88°. During the months of August and September cholera 
is epidemic, and typhoid fever and bowel disorders also prevail. 
Except at these seasons Mackas is tolerably healthy. The po- 
pulation, embracing an area of thirty square miles, is estimated 
at 800,000, that of the city and suburbs, within three miles 
around Fort Saint George, anl enclosing a space of ten or 
twelve miles in circumference, Comprising the towns of Roya- 
pooram. Vepery, ChintadrepetVPoodoopett, Egmore, Triplicane, 
Royapettah and Saint Thomd, has a population of about 
400,000. The citadel of Fort Saint George is on the beach, 
surrounded by a plain, on the Upside of which is the Black 
Town, whose population exceedsT?l||00 persons. The site of 
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this city fori aed the first territorial acquisition by the British 
in India, permission to erect a fort having been obtain^ £ 
J639. It is badly situated for a commercial capital having an 
open roadstead, indifferent anchorage, and surf beaten shore* 

■ is heahl, y and town 

is one of the cleanest and best drained in the Presidency The 

present Jail, which consists merely of old houses patched up. is 
aboiit to be abandoned a site for a new one having been fixed 
on. Diarrhoea is the prevail, ng disease. I„ the detachment of 
Native Infantry stationed here there were no sick. 

Malacca .-- The territory attached to this Settlement lies be- 
tween the Malay States of Salangore and Jehore. Tho mean 
length of the Province is foity miles, the average of breadth be- 
ing twenty-five, comprising an area o f 1,000 square miles, and 
it is computed to contain a population of upwards of 70,000. 
The Town is divided by a river of the same name, which is na- 
vigable for small boats from fifteen to twenty miles inland. On 
its left bank lies the picturesque hill of St. Paul’s, on the sum- 
mit of which are the ruins of the Portuguese Cathedral of St. 
Marie. This is supposed to be the oldest settlement by Euro- 
peans on this side of the Cape, and there are graves in this 
Church bearing the date 15T0. On its slopes are the Government 
gardens, and around its base are the Stadtbouse or Govern- 


ment house, the Church, Jail, Hospitals, and most of the houses 
of the Civil and Military community. The bazaars are chiefly 
on the right bank of the river, and the streets run parallel with 
the coast. In these are many substantial houses occupied by 
Dutch, wealthy Chinese, and Malay inhabitants. Drainage is 
well attended to, and conservancy generally receives every 
consideration in the town and suburbs. The temperature 
is moderate during the day and cool at night, still the ab- 
sence of a hot and cold season enervates the frame. The 


average range of the thermometer in^the shade is from 75* to 
8o°. Of the troops garrisoning Malacca the average daily sick 
has been, of the Artillery per cent, and of the Infantry 
8 per cent. Very few deaths have occurred. The Sepoys at 
present occupy a miserable range of barracks, their accommo- 
dation being much inferior to that provided for the convict® 
sent here. For sanitary considerations alone the new barracks, 
which have been in contemplation for some years, should at 
once be built. The Hospital is badly ventilated has low roofs 
and insufficient space for the sick. In addition to this the water 
used by the sick percolates through the general cemetery into 
the hospital well. This calls urgently for reform. 

Mangalore, is the pry^ipu civil and military station in Ca- 
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nara, and is close to the sea. The climate has a depressing 
effect on Europeans. The prevailing diseases are dyspepsia 
and bowel disorders. The Dispensary building is lofty and 
well ventilated. The jail stands on an elevated site, and is 
well- ventilated and very clean. The ratio of sickness and death 
is high, chiefly among prisoners from the hills, who suffer in 
this low damp climate. The average rainfall is 120 inches or 
ten feet per annum. Fish-liver oil is manufactured here for 
the use of the Medical Department, but it is of an inferior qua- 
lity. 

Masulipatam . — This is the head quarters of the Collectorate 
and of a Regiment of Native Infantry. The climate is very hot 
and moist in the hot season and equally cold in the cold season. 
The station Hospital is ill the Fort which is situated in a salt 
morass, the locality of course is highly insalubrious. The Civil 
Dispensary at present occupies a private bungalow, but a new 
hospital is being erected. Patients come for relief from great 
distances. In 1857 6,8.55 persons received relief. The jail hospi- 
tal is clean and well ventilated ; the prisoners looked strong and 
healthy. 

Mercara, is the capital of the territory of Coorg ; it is 4,500 
feet above sea-level. The climate is eminently healthy. It is 
under the influence of the south-west monsoon, and the rains 
continue from the beginning of May to the end of October. 
During the remaining six months the weather is delightful al- 
though the average rainfall is 120 inches per annum, yet in con- 
sequence of the slope of the hills there is no accumulation of 
surface water. The maximum temperature is 79° and the mini- 
mum 52°. Exercise can ho taken in the open air at all hours 
during the greater part of the year. The Hospital is a tiled 
well-ventilated building, which possesses every convenience 
The men of the Military force are very healthy. In the Civil Dis- 
pensary 776 sick received relief during the year, and 2,2911 
infants were vaccinated. 

Mergui . — This station lies on the Burmese coast between 
Mouhnein and Tavoy south. The surface of the country un- 
dulates and is studded with low hills densely wooded. It is 
the most humid station in Burmah. It is remarkable for its 
salubrity. The maximum temperature is 93°, minimum 63°, and 
mean 78°. The average annual rainfall is 180 inches. The 
Civil Dispensary is of great value to the native community, 
whose ill-drained dwellings cause much sickness among them. 
An average of 18 J per cent, received medical aid from the Dis- 
pensary last year. The appointment of Civil Surgeon, which is 
not permanent, should be made aSBifcte*. 
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Moothoor Hill.— This hill, which is one of the Puchmurree 
chain, was suggested by the Rev. S. Hislop as a sanitarium. It ib 
distant from the extensive Military Cantonment of Kamptce 105 
miles. The plateau is U to J of a mile wide, and a cart road 
exists which could ‘easily be prolonged if occasion required.. In 
August I860, the hottest season there, a Committee of Military 
au( f Medical officers were sent to explore the locality ; they re- 
port that they found it cool and fresh in the morning, moderate- 
ly warm in the day, and cool at night, with westerly breeze. 
Its height above sea-level is 3,400 feet and surface drainage is 

complete and rapid. . , , 

Mou hncin. — This town commands perfect drainage both 
from its elevated position, and from the height of the ebb and 
ilow of the tide which exceeds 18 feet. Still a system of con- 
servancy is required to remove surface filth. The climate is favo- 
nble to health. In the convict establishment there were in May 
of the year under report 1,505 prisoners; the number of sick waa* 
but 98 The sanitary arrangements of the jail are highly satis- 

factory The General Hospital is of great sen-ice, ami much 
appreciated by the inhabitants. During the year there were 377 
Europeans and 594 Natives in-patients, and 960 Europeans and 
1810 Natives out-patients. Of these one-third were from syphi- 
litic affections. A Lock Hospital is urgent y neet c • 
maximum temperature is 100’, the minimum 69 , and the mean 
80 r The average annual rainfall is 190 inches. . 

Mulliapooma .- This on I, -station is 36 miks inland frMn 

Calicut. The health of the tnu.psl.ere has teen aml.scxcdtot 
only two moil hein" on (lie sick list, A charitable Uispen- 

an elevation, and are lofty and vvel ven 1 residence of the 

The number annually relict cd is about jw. 
prevalent disease. n on thc right t ,a U k of 

ilyan O^/.-Ih.s is • f is gw d ami rt .. 

the Irrawaddy. Its cluuacin \ re ,. aired for the 

easily drained. A / yStC "‘ . the opening out of drains. A Civil 
removal of town refuse, and t l L ^ a creditable build- 
Dispensary is also required. ..; inllrn ^ (im neraturc is about i)5* 

i»g P ,„d r lL-c.rea f.r » - ”< “*• 

during the months ot Juarcn » r , maximum, 
year ranges from 50° the n«mmm t moderate temperature 
Negapatam possesses . an eq W stationed here are 

and a very salubrious climate, ahw r 
Vol. VII., Pabt HI . t ® 1 
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very healthy. The Civil Dispensary has afforded much ay 
to the military at this place. The Jail and Jail hospital are in 
a wretched state ; tho prisoners are sickly and suffer much from 
diarrhoea. 

Neilgherry Hills . — These run north-west and south-east'; 
the highest is called Dodabetta, being 8,610 feet above sea-level 
The climate is peculiarly favorable to Europeans, That of 
the station of Ootacamund is the most trying from its sudden 
changes during the winter months. The climate of Coonoor 
is not sufficiently invigorating as a residence for children, but 
that of Kbotagherry is most favorable for their growth and 
muscular development. 

Nellore is situated on the right bank of the Ponnar river, 
18 miles from the sea. The Hospital is a good building and 
ample for the wants of the garrison. The Jail and its hospital 
are well raised, and airy. Though an inexpensive structure 
*it is one of the best in the Presidency. Of 318 prisoners in the 
Jail, but three are on the sick list. The Civil Dispensary is 
also an excellent building. During the year under report 4,203 
sick received relief. 

Ongole .— The hospital at this outpost has been lately con- 
structed. It is well raised and ventilated. 

Palaveram . — This is the chief Depot for all sick Detail from 
Kegiments on service beyond sea and out of the Presidency. 
Cholera has never been known to visit this place epidemically ; 
fever and it» terminations for the majority of the cases. 

Penang . — The climate of this island, though relaxing, is said to 
be favorable to Europeans. The thermometer on the plain ranges 
from 70° to 90° and on the hills, from 64 to 76°. The average 
rainfall in the plain is 68 inches per annum, and on the hill 110 
inches. The climate of the high lands is said to resemble that of 
Funchal. The climate of Province Wellesley is yet more healthy 
than that of Penang ; the average temperature being less and 
the rainfall greater. The Hospital accommodation is quite in- 
adequate to the wants of the place. The Native Infantry lines 
are well elevated and ventilated. Through faulty arrangement 
with respect to the sepoys’ cooking facilities, numbers of them 
suffer from dyspepsia and diarrhoea. The sewerage of the town 
and suburbs of Penang is very imperfect. Good water 
available in abundance. 

Poommallee .— Here drafts of invalids and unfits from up- 
country are received. The barracks of the men are wretchedly 
unsuitable for the climate. The men are crowded in them to 
an intolerable extent and there is no ventilation, The hospit** 
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is even more objectionable than the barracks and the ditch 
surrounding it gives ofif highly injurious mephitic exhalations. 

Pulney Hills. 1 he climate ot these hills is eminently adapt- 
ed for the unimpaired European constitution and the valetu- 
dinarian. Their highest point is about 8,000 feet above sea- 
level. The maximum temperature is 72° and the minimum 
22° There are more clear days on the Pulneys than on the 
Neilghemes and the climate is less damp. 

Rajahmundry — The Jail is totally unfitted for its present use, 
consisting of a succession of bomb-proof low ill-veatilated build- 
ings. At the Civil Dispensary duriug the year 1858 the number 
of patients treated was 3,879. Both the Station Hospital and 
the Civil Dispensary are well-arranged, well-ventilated and clean. 

Ramandroog .—' This hill station is 38 miles from Bellary, 'the 
head quarters of the Ceded Districts, and ever since its formation 
12 years ago has proved itsalf u one of those valuable islands 
in the plains which has sanitary excellences peculiar to itself.” 
The greatest elevation of the plateau is 3,400 feet above sea- 
level and 1,825 above Bellary. The annual mean temperature is 
77 9 and the rainfall 55T1 inches. The mornings and evenings 
throughout the year are always cool and delightful, and oven 
uhen the temperature of the thermometer rises higher than 
ordinary no inconvenience is felt. To secure the entire control 
of this hill, it is recommended to purchase it from the Rajah of 
Sundoor, whose property it is. Measures of conservancy could 
then be carried forward which are now much needed. 

Rangoon. — The climate of this city is decidedly more salubri- 
ous than that of the majority of stations on the opposite coast, 
the night being cool throughout the year. The maximum 
temperature is 100°, the minimum 58° and the mean 79°. The 
average state of health of our European soldiers in Rangoon will 
bear comparison with that of the most favored stations iu 
India. The military hospital and all relating to it were in ad* 
rairable order. The Detail hospital also is deficient in nothing. 
There has been no death in either of these for about fourteen 
months. Out of a strength of 770 the proportion of sick was 
40-85. The good health enjoyed by the troops is attributed in 
great measure to the rational enjoyment provided for them by 
the soldiers’ garden. Disease in Rangoon is chiefly of a sub-acute 
character, and during the rains is too relaxing for convalescents# 

Russelcondah.— This station is distant from the sea fifty miles. 
Its height above the sea is 150 feet. The surrounding coun- 
try is hilly and covered with dense jungle. In summer the 
heat during' the day is intense and the nights oppressive. Du- 
ring the winter, the cold is at times piercing# 
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Saint Thomas Mount . — This is the head quarters of the 
Madras Artillery. The climate is similar to that of Madras 
but two degrees warmer. The Cantonment Hospital is one of 
the best in the Presidency, and is provided with every requisite 
convenience. The Horse Artillery and Golundauze hospitals are 
less commodious but superior to any hospitals at other stations. 

Salem. — This station is 1,070 feet above sea-level. The Civil 
Dispensary is well raised and ventilated, and much resorted 
to. A new jail on the solitary confinement principle is \w 
course of erection. Cholera and intermittent fever have been 
endemic at this station for many years, but the Sanitary Com- 
mittce have now drained the streets and an improvement in 
healthiness is hoped for. 

Samulcottah. — This cantonment is placed in the lowest and 
worst possible position. It is six miles from the sea, and littlo 
above its level. Syphilis and a light form of ague are the pre- 
vailing diseases. l)r. Donaldson of this station recommend* 
Oopada, which is situated on a promontory twelve miles dis- 
tant, as a seaside sanitarium. There is also a good harbour and 
anchorage. 

Secunderabad. — This is the head quarters of the Hydera- 
bad subsidiary force. It is 1,800 feet above sea-level. The now 
European Barracks arc perhaps the most commodious and 
handsome of the kind in India. They stand on a piece of 
ground given to Government by the Nizam and enclose a space 
of two-and-a-half square miles. The buildings stand actually on 
14£ acres of ground, and the total area occupied by them 
amounts to 22()| acres or more than one-third of a square mile, 
'ihe quantity of air supplied for each man amounts to 4- ,00b 
cubic feot. The Hospital is also a very superior building and 
will accommodate 140 patients exolusive of women. There are 
separato wards for severe cases, and a well-arranged Dispensary 
besides bathrooms, clothe, srooms, and other conveniences. The 
cost of the buildings was about IU 2 lakhs of Us. or £1,35,000 
sterling, and, assuming five per cent, as the rate of interest, we 
find that each man is lodged at the rate of 1J pence per day. 
The persons who receive relief at the new Hospital at Trimul- 
ghorry consist of the Europeans of the Ordnance and other De- 
partments and about 2,200 natives, camp-follow ors, lascars and 
prisoners. The prevailing disease among the latter is fever. 

Seedashagur. — This station appears to be particularly heal- 
thy, not a single case of cholera having occurred here fa* 
the last six years. The Hospital is a good building. There arc 
ln ™y favourable and elevated spots around. 

Shvmoga , — The hospitals here are good. They consist of a 
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Hospital for Brahmins and a Soodra Hospital for all other 
«*»«• ihe average number of s.ek in Hospital is 30 , and the 
daily average of out-patients attending the Dispensary is 05 per- 
*ons. r 


Shecaroy HtlU— -These Hills form one boundary of the 
Salem va ley, Iheir altitude is computed at 5,2()Q feet abovo 
sea-level, but the general height of the table land does not exceed 
4,G00 feet. Ihe climate, if not so bracing as that of the higher 
mountain ranges, has the advantage of not being subject to 
these extreme alternations of heat and cold common to higher 
plateaus. The prevailing winds are north-east and south-west 
blowing each steadily for six months. The thermometer during 
the month of August averages in shade 7D ; anil for the iirst 
dx months of the year the maximum average, inside the house, 
is 7 2V. These Hills are highly suitable for barracks. The fol- 
lowing are successfully cultivated— wheat, potatoes, loquaf, mus- 
tard and Brazil cherry. 

Shoay Gheen. — The featmes of the countiy louml this station 
are very diversified ; there being well- watered valleys, elevated 
tabic land, and high mountains. The high land is clothed with 
pine forests and at an elevation ol 3,U0l) feet equal to what is 
found iu India at double that height. The Cantonment is on 
an elevated plane, on gravelly soil and excellent well water ; 
still the mortality among Europeans at the station has always 
been high. Fever is the prevailing disease. There is a small 
Jail and Civil Dispensary. 

Sit'cy, North Caiiam.— Siiey is the head quarters of tlu^ Civil 
Department in this District. The climate is peculiarly agreeable 
«md tlm temperature very equable throughout the year. The 
‘■lev, at ion above the sea is about 2,000 feet. The thermometer 
langis from 75° to S5°. The pro vailing disease is quotidian 
! , vcr. Itemittont fever is rare ami the climate is considered 


healthy. The prisoners in the jail were healthy. 

Singapore . — 1 This is an island off Point Romania, the extre- 
mity of the Malayan peninsula. The general surface of the is- 
land averages from 20 to 30 feet above sea- level. Low hills are 
numerous varying from 50 to 200 feet high Bookemata , a. hill 
tn the centre of the island has a height of 517 feet. To Euro- 
peans the climate is agreeable. The atmosphere is very moist 
there being usually a fall of rain every week. During the day 
bio heat is intense. The temperature is very uniform seldom 
rising higher than 86° or falling below 70°, nor does it vary more 
than 4° or 5° in the twenty-four hours. The drainage of the 
town of Singapore is as bad as possible. In some places there 
arc deep -foul open sewers on each side of the street, and crosse 
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by planks. Some of the streets have shallow surface drainage 
and others none whatever. There is also a want of a proper 
system of conservancy. The prevailing diseases among the 
Chinese, who form the bulk of the population, are cutaneous and 
leprous disorders, phagadenic ulcerations, anasarca and bowel com- 
plaints, all attributable chiefly to their gross feeding. Among Eu- 
ropeans febrile disorders and disorders of stomach and bowels are 
the chief diseases. There is but one pauper Hospital where the 
average daily sick numbers 200 ; these consist almost exclu- 
sively of Chinese suffering from ulcers and leprosy. # All Civil 
Medical Establishments in the Straits are under the orders of 
the Calcutta authorities. The Seaman’s Hospital is an excel- 
lent building, well adapted for its purpose and well attended to. 
The Convict Hospital is also an admirable establishment. In 
this enfeebling climate the physique of the European soldiery is 
apt to deteriorate, from the insufficient amount of sustenance 
supplied by their rations ; it is therefore strongly recommended 
that an addition be made to their food to supply this deficiency. 

Tanjore. — This civil station is situated 33 miles south of Tri- 
chinopoly. The city consists of two portions separately forti- 
fied, one containing the Rajah’s palace. The climate is very 
healthy, and the inhabitants generally attain a great age. The 
European troops here are comfortably housed and the sick arc 
placed in a roomy, well ventilated building. 

Tellicherry. — Tb is station is 15 miles distant from Canna- 
noro. Its salubrious climate is generally acknowledged. The 
annual rainfall is from 120 to 140 inches. The Jail Hospital is" 
unsuited for the reception of sick. The Prison is lofty and 
well-ventilated. There is no public Dispensary. 

Thayetmyo. — This is the principal Civil and Military station 
on the western frontier ot British Bunnah. Its elevation above 
the sea is ioo feet. The average maximum temperature 
is 105°, the minimum 45°, and the mean 78°. The average 
annual rainfall is 40 to 50 inches. In the European force here 
the average sick throughout the year amounted to 7£ per cent. 
Ephemeral fevers and syphilis are the prevailing diseases, the 
latter prevails in this station to a frightful extent. In the na- 
tive Regiments the prevailing diseases are rheumatism and 
syphilis. The Detail Hospital for all followers in Public em- 
ploy, of whom there are an average of 1000, has an average sick 
list of only fifteen. The difference ‘between this and the average 
of healthiest regiments is striking. > , 

Tinnevelly and Palamcottah. — Thes§ are contiguous an 
may be treated together. The climate is very equable. Toe 
Civil Hospital is much resorted to by the natives. Tke averag 6 
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number treated during the year was 29, and out-natients 19Q 
Cholera is rare here, and small-pox has been ? W ’ 

ror seven years. The Jail accommodation is to^limSod^The 
Jad Hospital is commodious and well-ventilated. The percen- 

*" ^ - fever arefche 

Tonghoo—lYiis station occupies an excellent position on the 
rlg ht bank of the Sittang river on an elevated plateau of Zvel 
,ud sand, m a sanitary point ot view the situation is venK 
; ,ously chosen. Its elevation above the sea is 280 feet tL 
tverage maximum temperature is 100 °, the minimum 60° and 
lie mean 7o lhe average annual rainfall is 76 inches* 

1 lie barrack and hosp.ta accommodation for the European A r- 
tiUery is ample, but the buildings are too much crowded The 
diseases of the men are not grave. The barracks of the 69th 
Uegiment are also far too close and the drainage is very defec- 
tive ; as a natural consequence there was much illness. The 
prevailing diseases are fevers of a low type, and syphilis. The 
Hospital used for the 2nd M. N. I. is a good building, raised and 

complfcatio 1 ^^' prevai in ° malatiie9 were syphilis and its 

Tranquebar — This station was until lately a Danish Settle- 
jnent. The climate is highly spoken of for its salubrity. It has 
,)eon proposed to make this station the sanitarium of the South- 
tiu illusion in consequence of a number ot buildings being in 
uistence noil adapted for barracks for European soldiers. 

Trichinvpoly — nm forms the head quarters of the South- 
tin division. It is placed on an extensive plain. The climate 
ls vcr y h°t but is considered healthy. The Bomb-proof build- 
ln S s u scd as a Garrison Hospital are unsuited for sick, being 
jurrounded by houses and without ventilation. The Hospital 
,Jl ’ European troops is a commodious lofty well-ventilated build- 
ln 8* A lavatory and bath-room are required. 

lellore. — This station formerly was unsurpassed in salubrity, 
tut now cholera has become endemic, and fever and rheumatism 
a re prevalent. This is attributable to the increase of popula- 
hon within the cantonment which has not been increased 
ln Slze - The Garrison hospital consists of one long ward of 
good breadth but deficient in ventilation, and much too small 
for the number of sick. The Jail is clean but ill- ventilated. 
lOO num ^ er treated daily in the Civil Dispensary wad 

Vizigapatam . — This town and fort are situated on a small 
It is perhaps the most salubrious spot in the AJadras Pre- 
sidency. The Garrison Hospital Ls described as being *o com- 
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> pletely unsuited for the purpose to. which it is devoted t' 
three-fourths of the patients not onl y derived no bebeStfr 
medical treatment but actually left in worse health than wh e 
they entered. The Civil Hospital and Dispensary now hek 
erected occupy a very favorable position, are well raked anl 
will be thoroughly ventilated. The Jail Hdspital is “a C e 
without ventilation." The prevailing diseases are fever, rheu- 

matism, syphilis and ulcers. 

Vizianagrani. — The climate of this station from September 
until March is highly salubrious, but the heat is intense in May 
and June, and the winter is cold. The hospital was being en- 
larged. Fever, rheumatism and venereal diseases are the prevail- 
ing maladies. 

Prostitution . — In consequence of its intimate relation to the 
health and efficiency of the army generally, Dr. MacPherson ha^ 
devoted a special paper to the difficult question of prostitution, 
From the Army Statistical Reports, we find that the average 
proportion of admissions into hospital fiom venereal diseases 
among the Army at Home is 267 per 1,000 or more than one- 
fourth. It is calculated that on the lowest average each man is 
15 days under treatment, lu India the case is no better* 
When visiting the hospital of H. M.’s 6fitli Regiment at Canna- 
nore it was found that 25 per cent, of the cases under treatment 
were venereal, and of a bad type. At Poonamallee, the Depot 
of H. M.’s Regiments in the Presidency, close enquiry proved 
that the great majority of European invalids have their consti- 
tutions more or loss impaired by syphilis. It seems useless to 
indulge the hope that this disease can be entirely banished from 
the Army ; at the same time it is highly desirable to reduce it 
if possible to a minimum. To the majority of soldiers, mar- 
riage is forbidden, and they seek to gratify their appetites, 
reckless of the consequences. To control this “ social evil” the 
aid of the Magistrate is needful, and the result of communica- 
tion with many Civil Magistrates of ability is the opiniou that, 
in all Military Cantonments, prostitution must bo placed under 
license and control. To do this, the legislature should empower 
local Governments to pass “rules for the better prevention o 
the spread of venereal disease in cantonments and large towns- 
Every prostitute and brothel should be licensed and register* 1 
and open to constant inspection. A respectable Dresser and a 
couple of selected Peons would do all the work of the “ res P^ 
table” brothels. The Police should be called on to check 
low riotous brothels, and watch new comers. Lock Hospd*: 
would then be of use. A lofty and well-ventilated ward shou 
be added to every Civil Dispensary for the treatment of 
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prostitutes and stringent rules drawn up for their management 
Some measures of a prophylactic nature have become abolS 
essentmL Venereal disease has attained a most aLrmfi 
hel ght and is workmg fearful destruction among our soS 
uncontrolled by any measures of Government to check £ 
progress. This subject deserves the serious consideration 
those in authority. The evil ls a shocking one. it is increalinjr 
dai y, and it demands on every ground, moral and physical, our 
best efforts to root it up. r J 


THE OPERATIONS AT THE ALQUADA 
REEF LIGHT- HOUSE. 

1861-62. 

Captain A. Fraser, R. E., reports his proceedings to the close of 
the third season’s work at the Alguada Reef. The work of 
the first season during the N. E. monsoon of 1859*60 consisted 
of cutting out the foundation to a depth at the lowest part of 
7 6" below high water spring tides. 700 tons of stone wero 
removed. There was much difficulty in keeping the foundation 
free from water, which, with the least sea, was constantly filled. 
During the S. W. monsoon of 1860 no work could bo carried on 
at the Reef, but during that time a quarry was opened at Calla- 
gouk Island and some stone prepared. During the second 
season at the Reef, in the N. E. monsoon of 1860-61, littlo 
could be done in consequence of the weather and hijrh tides. 
Work was stopped on March 24th, 1861, up to which date 104 
stones weighing 74 tons of the first course were laid, and 
the steps below filled up. During this season a second batch of 
Chinese were ordered from Hong-Kong, and the stones for the 
eight top courses of the solid of the Light-house were ordered 
from Singapore. At the urgent request of Captain Fraser the 
Arracan steamer was sent to the Reef for tho purpose of convey- 
ing workmen and materials between it and Caliagouk Island. 
During’ the third season (N. E. monsoon) at the Reef it was de- 
termined to do the work with convicts from Moulmein Jail di- 
rected by the free men at the reef. On arrival at the Reef it 
was found that all the unset stopes had been driven by the sea 
out of their places, one weighing a ton was 60 feet from its ori- 
ginal place. The set stones were firm in their places. Agaanst 
the 26th November 207 stones, some weighing as much as four 

Tot. VII., Past III. 
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tons wore discharged from the Arracan and lighten Up 
to jDecember 3rd, 70 stones of the first course were set , and 1$ 
stones landed. During this month the weather was very unfa, 
vorable, the sea being very high and the wind strong. # 

' Lighter No. 2 was nearly lost by the Bitts, which were 
wretchedly fitted by the Rangoon dockyard, carrying away. 
She was secured but with the loss of no less than five anchors. 
Between the 22nd and 25th the weather was so bad that some of 
the stones, weighing two tons, had been moved by the .sea from 
the landing place into the foundation pit. 233 stones were 
landed ’ during the next month, January 1862, and the third 
course was in progress. On the 23rd Captain Fraser started in 
the Arracan for Singapore to bring up the stone ordered from 
thence. During the voyage the A rracan grounded on “ Free 
Island” in the Straits of Malacca, but got off apparently unin- 
jured. There was some difficulty in getting ships to take the 
stone to the reef, the shipmasters being alarmed by the name ; 
two were, however, procured. These vessels, the Picciola and 
Polka, together with lighter No. 4?, and the Arracan took 
away altogether 548 tons of stone. During March 86 stones 
were landed from Callagouk at the reef and all the stone 
from Singapore. There was also a great deal of heavy wea- 
ther this month which seriously impeded operations. Da- 
ring one severe gale, all the workmen were obliged to be taken 
off tho reef, as their remaining would expose them to serious 
risk. April proved the best working month of the season, though 
dangerous as regards weather. On this account no workmen- 
were allowed to remain on the reef at night, being sent from the 
vessels each morning and brought back at night. A paSsago 
was found between the reefs for lighters so that they could be 
sailed out at either end according to the wind. The whole of the 
stones to form the 5tli, 6th and 7th courses, 288 in number and 
about 380 tons in weight, were successfully landed. The weather 
having begun to threaten, it was thought advisable at this dan- 
gerous season of the year to leave the reef and proceed to Calla- 
gouk Island. May proved an unfavorable month, the weather 
being severe. On arrival at Callagouk all the stone requir- 
ed from thence was found to be ready. Before going to 
the reef it was found that the Arracan would have to proceed to 
Moulmein for coal. Captain Fraser called at Double Island to 
inspect the progress of the work there. He found the ground 
cleared, and the foundation of the Light-house and part of that 
of the Light-Keepers’ houses cut. At Amherst the rocking 
beam of the Arracan was reported to have failed, she could, i» 
consequence, steam only half power. As it blew a gale during 
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tie night the departure for. Double Island was deferred until the 
next day- On arrival there the sea and spring tides prevented 
the landing of material, the Arracan therefore proceeded to 
Callagouk. £ her ® the Lady Rawlimon was found, from 
Singapore with 431 tons of stone. This arrival of stone was 
most opportune as it will enable the work to be proceeded with 
vigorously in the following November. The late gales having 

stirred up the sea to such an extent as to render further work 

impossible, the operations of the third season were brought to a 
close on the loth May 1862. 6 

The following is a statement of the number of ships seen by 
the Arracan in the 67 days she was actually at the Reef. It will 
give some idea of the service which the Light-house will do when 
finished. An allowance is made for ships that passed in the night. 

Number of vessels seen ... ... 52 

Steamers ... ... ... 4 

Total ... ... 56 

Total per diem 112-67ths = lfths nearly. Leaving out jths for 
the small craft which pass in the S. W. monsoon and giving 800 
tons as the average of ships passing, we have 2,28,000 tons of 
merchandize passing the Light-house yearly. More accurate 
observations will be made on this point next season. In a 
former Report Captain Fraser expressed a hope that ho would 
by this date have finished the solid of the Light-house, repre- 
senting 26 feet in height. He has completed only 14 feet, but 
much more stone is ready there was anticipated. By 1st June 
1864 he expects to finish the stone-work. 

Mr. W. T. Blandford, of the Geological Survey, describes the 
Reef as consisting of hard compact sandstone, of rather coarse 
texture, and dipping with great regularity at an angle of about 
45° to 39° E. of S. , the strike or line of outcrop of the rocks be- 
ing therefore very nearly from N. E. to S. W. He has little 
doubt but that this Reef is a peak, as it were, upon a submarine 
continuation of the axis of the mountain range, separating Bur- 
mah proper from Arracan. The general direction of this range 
however, whether subaerial or submarine, is much more newly 
N. and S. than is the strike of the rocks on the Alguada Reef, 
and he is inclined to attribute to this change of direction the 
preservation of the Reef from denudation by the sea waves 
which have doubtless removed the continuation of the same 
ridge to the north and south, for, in consequence of the end of 
the Reef pointing to the S. W„ the great force of the breaken 
in the S. W. monsoon is spent upon it alone, and not on the 
broadside of the line of rocks, the destruction of which u conse- 

2 M 2 
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quently slow. He suggests that, to ascertain the rate ofdenu- 
dation, careful measurements be made, yearly, of the distance 
from the spot where the Light-house is being erected to the 
furthest rocks above water to the S. W. He has no doubt of 
the solidity of the Reef. It could not have resisted the violence 
of the sea, had it not been a very compact mass of rock. The 
circumstance of its being felt to tremble, when struck by heavy 
seas, is doubtless an ordinary case of vibration, and might have 
been expected. Explanatory photographs, sketches- and plans 
accompany the report. 


MADRAS FOREST DEPARTMENT. 

1860-61. 

Captain H. R. Morgan, the Officiating Conservator, submits 
the report for 1860-61. 

Salem Forests. — A complete establishment has been organized 
• for these forests, which had suffered much from the Railway 
pressure. The Penagram forests of Achawood are yet unwork- 
ed, and if properly conserved will afford a good supply of timber. 

Conolly Teak Plantations at Nellambur.— These consist of 
nearly 1,100 acres of young teak trees from the age of one to 
fifteen years. From want of funds the thinning of the old plan- 
tations has not been properly attended to, but a fresh grant of 
Rs. 6,000 having been made, this will now be remedied. A 
road through the Government Forest is contemplated. 

Neilghe'n'y Sholas. — An Assistant Conservator with two Over- 
seers and 7 Peons have been granted for the due supply of 
wood and charcoal to the inhabitants. Residents at Ootaca- 
mund, Coonoor and W ellington Barracks are supplied from a 
shola in their vicinity. It is suggested that a road be made to 
the Devi Forest, 8 miles distant, which would open up a new 
part of the Hills and render firewood abundant. 

Wellington Firewood Plantations. — These have not hitherto 
made the progress expected of them. The trench system, and 
a larger planting of the fast-growing Australian Acacia Mali- 
sima are recommended. 

Cinchona Plantations, — Five valuable varieties of this plant 
are progressing favorably. Some 60,000 plants of the valuable 
O. Snccirubra were almost ready for planting out. Seeds and 
plants from Kew were expected, and it was hoped that a thou- 
sand acres would shortly be stocked. 



Tea Plantation, Sawmill m Ootacamund, A namaUa is, 4c. S$8 

Tea Plantations.- The plantation of Mr. Mann produces tea 
which, although manipulated by one not properly tauffht is of & 

thirty acres, but daily increasing. The present system of irraas- 
puttah holding by the Burghers must be put on a proper foot- 
ing , before parties will come forward to colonise these hills. An 
upset price of Ks 2J per acre and Its. 5 for shola-land would 
be sufficient for the lee-simple, the present rate for grass-land 
being excessive. ° 

Sawmill ill Ootacamund. — A sawmill is much required 
which if driven by the surplus water from the lake would benefit 
both the public and Government. At present plank sawing adds 
50 per cent, to the cost of the wood. s 

Anamallais.— The sales of wood in this Forest have fallen off 
more than thirty per cent, for want of axemen. In 1860-61 Rs. 
44,078-2-5 were realized, against Rs. 67,259-10-5 in 1859-60.' 

A new timber-slip is much wanted here, one made of logs of 
trees would not cost more than Rs. 3,000. 

Mudumallai, — This Forest is rented from the Theropad of 
Nellambur and has supplied the Wellington Barracks with 
150,000 feet of Teak at market rates. By this arrangement a 
lakh and a half of Rupees were saved by Government. 

Sigur.— The sales of Sandalwood from this jungle have been 
most satisfactory. All ripe wood has been cut, and the young 
trees carefully tended. The Teak here has not been felled. 

Wyuaad. — Very little has been done in these Forests as yet. 
The prevention of illegal passing of timber, felling, and clear- 
ing for cultivation have been the principal steps. 

Madura. — The conservancy of these Forests had but just 
commenced. An increased establishment had been applied for. 

North Canara. — This important Forest had not fallen off 
though Mr. Muller complained much ot his establishment being 
insufficient. The clearing of the Kalanuddy has been delayed, 
although a sum of Rs. 6,000 had been granted for the purpose, 
d his would quickly be more than repaid by the quantity of valu- 
able jungle woods which could be then cheaply brought down. 

South Canava. — The operations in these F orests have been 
satisfactory. The Revenue from them was increasing. An ad- 
ditional establishment has been proposed and a grant of JtU. 

3,000. 

Ouddapah. — These jungles have been but lately taken over, 
and are worked on the license system. As the Railway passes 
through the principal jungles in Cuddapah the demand for 
wood is great. , , 

d venues, These should be placed under Collectors, and the 
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Firewood, \ Government Gardens in Ootacamund } $c. 

heads of villages made responsible for the care of the trees. it 
present the Engineer Department has charge of them. 

Firewood . — It will soon be requisite to plant extensively with 
quick-growing acacias to supply the enormous demand which 
increased daily. The use of peat does not seem to increase, the 
natives having an objection to it, on account of its producing no 
flame. 

Government Gardens , Ootacamund . — These gardens had 
been much improved. The glass-houses have been of great ser- 
vice. The trees were healthy and growing very fast. The re- 
ceipts from the gardens were increasing. 

Financial Results . — These exhibit a profit of more than a 
lakh and a half of Rupees and a stock of timber worth nearly 
four lakhs. This report was considered by Government as on the 
whole not unsatisfactory, although from its not being submitted 
until the lapse of a year from the period it treats of, it is 
practically useless. 


' MADRAS CIVIL DISPENSARIES. 

1860. 

Madras Records , No. LXX. 

This Report, furnished by Dr. Robert Cole, the Principal Ins- 
pector on 19th December 1861, is finally reviewed by Govern- 
ment on August 11th, 1862. The number of patients treated was 
3,08,558, showing an excess of 35,5*16 patients over any previous 
year. The cost of the Dispensaries, exclusive of European me- 
dicines, was Rs. 1,08,200-15-5, or Rs. 10,146-2-1 in excess of the 
expenditure of 1859. Although the natives shew their apprecia- 
tion of European medical art by attending the Dispensaries iu 
large and increasing numbers, it is much to be regretted that the 
wealthy native classes cannot be induced to subscribe toward 
their support. The native women, formerly greatly prejudiced 
against European treatment, not only now attend freely but 
bring* others for advice ; this increase of confidence is very gw* 
tifying. 

General Hospital, Madras . — The total number of patient 
treated in the Civil Department was 474, of these 29 died, am 
14 remained at the end of the year. During the last five year- 
there has been a large increase in cases of scurvy in the Mercan- 
tile Marine visiting the Port, due chiefly to bad or insufficien 
food and deficient Bupply of vegetables or limejuice. 



Leper F^M-The number of Lepers treated during the 
year was 171 , 58 were discharged. 88 died, and 7 5 remained at 
the end of the year, lhe mortality has been higher than usual 
Native Infirmly .- The total number of cases treated during 
the year was 1,348, of which 1,009 were discharged, 276 died 
and 63 remained. ® ' 


Idiot Asylum .— The number of inmates at the end of the 
year was 87. A he accommodation has been eularged ; want of 
space having hitherto prevented the separation of the raanaicai 
from the purely idiotic. 

Lumtic Asylum .— 67 persons were treated during the year. 
Of these 4 died, 39 remained, 9 were transferred and 12 Euro- 
peans were embarked for England. The physical health of the 
inmates was very good. The building is old and much out of 
repair. It is trusted that the question of a new one will soon bo 
entertained. 


Eye Infirmary . — The operations for cataract were fewer than 
in former years, but the results were satisfactory. Out of 26 
individuals operated on, good vision was restored to 21. 

Male Asylum . — The strength for the year was 244, and tho 
average daily sick not quite 4 per cent. The boys have been 
unusually healthy during the year, not one fatal case having 
occurred. 


Female Asylum . — The strength for the year was 208. No 
death occurred. Thirty-six pupils were either removed by 
friends or married during the year. The daily sick were under 
live per cent. 

Lying-in-Hospital. — During the year under review 928 cases 
were admitted, being 88 in excess of the previous year. . The 
Female Midwifery Pupils shew much proficiency and will no 
doubt do credit to tho Hospital. The expenses incurred on ac- 
count of this class were Rs. 493-1-7. 

House of Industry and Lun'gar Khana . — The admissions 
during the year were 44. The cases were not such as to call 
for any remark. • 

Government, while satisfied with the results of the Civil Medi- 
cal Service, adverts to the late date at which the Report was 
submitted; thereby rendering any detailed review almMt 
useless. The Governor in Council was not satisfied with 
the explanations offered for the delay, and has for the future 
fixed the 1st March as the latest date upon which Reports of 
the preceding year must be submitted. 



Madras Medical College. 
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MADRAS MEDICAL COLLEGE. 

1861-62. 

Madras Records, No. LXXI. 

On 12th May 1862, Mr. E. B. Powell, Acting Director of Pub. 
lie Instruction, submitted the Aunual Keport of the Principal 
of the Medical College for 1861-62. 

A committee consisting of Drs. McKenna, Sanderson, and 
Van Someren conducted the annual examination. Eleven stu. 
dents passed the final examination of the Senior Military class. 
The total number of students attached to the College was 117. 
It is recommended that the Professorship of Medical Jurispru- 
dence, which had been abolished, should be re-established. The 
conduct of the students was most satisfactory and the atten- 
dance, except in the Junior class, very regular. The committee 
report favourably of the third English class in the Junior De- 
partment; In the chemical class, the results are stated to be 
not unsatisfactory. The Professor of Anatomy gives rather an 
unfavourable report of the progress of the Military students of 
his class. In the class of Materia Medica there was a very 
marked improvement. The reports of the class of Clinical Me- 
dicine were creditable to the students. The Professor of Sur- 
gery and Clinical Surgery gave a satisfactory report of the pro- 
gress of his class. The Midwifery class were intelligent and di- 
ligent. It is the practice of the Professor of Ophthalmic Me- 
dicine and Surgery to make his class diagnose for themselves nil 
interesting cases, and afterwards to offer remarks on the case. 
The expenses of the College were as follows : — 

Salaries of Professors and Principal ... 16,001 9 9 
Ditto of Assistants ... 5,039 3 1 

Ditto of Establishment and Servants 2,483 5 4 

Contingent expenses ... ... 306 7 1 

Annual Supplies ... ... ... 605 II 0 

Stationery ... ... ... 34 11 1 

Salaries of Students ... ... 12,357 15 7 

Total 37,428 14 U 

Government notices with pleasure the satisfactory results of the 
session. 
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VACCINATION IN MADRAS (, 

1860 - 61 , 

Madras Records , No. LXX1IL 
The Report on the Vaccine operations in Madras during 1860 
was submitted to Government on July 29th 1862, by the° Prin- 
cipal Inspector General. The following are tho numbers vac- 1 
cinated in the last 10 years. 


1852 ... 


... 

... 2,93,885 

1853 ... 


... 

... 3,21,847 

1854 ... 


... 

... 4,06,889 

1855 ... 


... 

... 4,10,372 

1856 


... 

... 3,81,502 

1857 ... 


... 

... 3,03,710 

1858 ... 



... 3,58,726 

1859 ... 


... 

... 3,44, 34G 

1860 ... 


»•« 

... 3,38,885 

1861 ... 


... 

... 3,23,622 


There has been a gradual diminution in the number vaccinated 
during the last seven years. Small-pox is reported to have been 
prevalent and fatal in many parts of the Presidency, and more 
particularly on the western coast ; and in tho Presidency town, 
small-pox was more than usually fatal in the year 1861. 
Unfortunately the returns cannot be accepted as trustworthy, 
the native Vaccinators in some cases bringing reports authenti- 
cated by the village headmen, although it was proved that they 
had not been in the district at all during the period referred to. 
lor the decrease various causes have been assigned, such as, 
want of co-operation on the part of tho villago authorities, 
negligence or unfitness of several of the Vaccinators, their in- 
MilHcicnt rate of pay which renders it impossible to procurd 
intelligent trustworthy men, the withdrawal of the aid of Peons 
w obtaining subjects, and the prejudices of the inhabitants o 
>otne districts. A scheme for the improvement of this Uopart- 
went was about to be introduced, by its incorporation with the 
Civil Branch of the Subordinate Medical Department. 
suggested that vaccination should be declared indispensable to 
‘^mission to the public service. No statistics of the cos o 
Establishment are given in the Report. 


CALCUTTA POLICE. 

Os the 6th September 1862, Mr. S. Wauchope, C. IL, t^ 
Commissioner, submitted his Report on the work Y 

Police in the City of Calcutta during the year 1861*« • „ gl 

Cases . — The cases of murder were 3 against o 
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Crime in Calcutta. 


Eight cases of manslaughter were reported in which 7 persons were 
committed. The number equals that of the preceding year. There 
were five cases of cutting and wounding against the same number 
the previous year. At one time this offence was very common, ge. 
nerally arising from drunken brawls in Punch Houses and low 
Coffee Shops, where the Police had no control. The best results 
have followed the closing all Liquor Shops at sunset, as well as 
the Police taking every opportunity of disarming seamen of their 
clasp knives and other offensive weapons. There has been a great 
decrease in those of the European population who live by 
crime. Of this class in January 1861 there were in Cal- 
cutta at least 300 Europeans and Americans without visible 
means of livelihood ; of these there are now not ten. There has 
been but one ease of highway robbery during the year. The 
Return of property stolen and recovered in cases of burglary 
during the year is most unsatisfactory, being as Rs. 21,405 
stolen against Rs. 262 recovered. The number of cases of 
theft were 2,683 against 2,617 in the preceding year. The on- 
ly cases which call for remark are those in which women of 
the Town were drugged and had their ornaments stolen. 
During the year 16,662 persons were brought up for trial by 
the Police and by summons, of whom 178 were convicted, 
and seventy -five acquitted at the Sessions, and 9,786 convicted, 
and 6,148 acquitted by the Magistrates of Calcutta, 475 hav- 
ing been released without trial. Property valued at Rupees 
1,58,699 was reported to have been robbed and stolen, of which 
Rupees 62,289, or nearly 40 per cent., were recovered by the Po- 
lice. 




Felonies. 

Misde- 

meanors. 

j 

Total. | 

1860 81 ) i 

186162 I before Comriiissioner of Police 

1861*62 } M Magistrate °f Southern Division , 

1860- 61 1 I 

1861- 62 1 ” Magistrate of Northern Division j 

1860-61 } ~ ) 

1861-62 [ » Coroner j 

1860- 61 ) „ _ l 

1861- 6 9 i Conservancy Casos j 

10 

10 

1,616 

1,453 

1,432 

1,395 

12 

10 

2,298 

2,613 

2,237 

1,733 

2,052 

1,696 

631 

972 

i 

2,30f*i 

2,623, 

3,853! 

3,186. 

3,4811 

3,091 

12 

K 

631 

972 


1880-61 } wiii ) 

1861-62) Total • j 

8,070 

2,868 

7,218 

7,014 

9,881 
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The Honorary Magistrates have given much assistance in the 
administration of justice. Rupees 1,346 were paid by Govern- 
ment during the year as rewards. 

punishments of Police.— One European and twenty-two 
Native Police Officers were convicted and sentenced to 
imprisonment by the Magistrates. Fifteen Europeans and 
104 Natives were dismissed from the Force, and 3,894 
fines were inflicted for neglect of duty, of which forty *one 
W ere on European Officers. 217 accidents by carriages and 
horses were reported to the Police during the yeai, from 
which 13 deaths resulted. 

Mortality . — The following are the reported deaths among ilia 
native population during the year. 


Hindoos. 


SmallPox, ... ... 

58 

Cholera, ... 

... ?,335 

Other diseases, 

... 6,027 

From the Hospitals, 

... 1,701 

Total, ••• 

... 10,089 

Maiiomedans. 

12 

... 1,245 
... 2,653 
... 228 

Small Pox, ... 

Cholera, 

Other diseases, 

From the Hospitals, 


4,138 


Fires . — In consequence .( 

roofs from the native huts ther , f which was only 

diminution in the number of fires, the number of which was on y 

11 against 317 in the former year. 

The Resolution of Government ^ GoVera! 

be generally satisfactory and desires tha : tho< thank* otu 
meat be communicated to the Honorary Magistrates. 


BENGAL SALT DEPARTMENT. 

1861 - 62 . 

' T HE stocks in hand at the beginning of the year were « 

follows . 


«N2 
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Bengal Salt, 



1st Octobeb 

1st Octobeb 


1860, 

1861. 

In larger Government Dep6ts, 

Maunds. 

Maunds. 



Bengal and Orissa 

42,29,994) 

69,42,644 

In smaller Government Store- 

houses, Bengal 

25,407 

20,215 

In bond : Sea-imported private 

Salt 

3,46,399 

25,44,131 

In Excise Golahs (Home-made 

Salt) 

12,360 

15,003 

Total 

4G, 14,1 60 

95,21,993 


The quantity brought into .store and imported was : — 



1860-61. ! 

j 1861-62. 

Into larger Government Depots, 
Bengal and Orissa 

By Sea on private aeeount 

Into Excise Golahs (Estimated)... 

Maunds. 

54,59,05 1 
60,49,963 
21,021 

Maunds. 

36,01,702 ! 
61,28,727 j 

41,847 

Total 

1,13,33,033 

97,72,276 

The sales of all kinds were as follows : — 




1860-61. 

1861-62. 

Government Salt, full taxed .. j 

Maunds, 

Maunds. 

Ditto, at reduced prices 

Private Salt, by Sea 

Ditto, Excise 

10,07,257 

0.68,170 

37,30,316 

27,300 

12,26,624 

8,59,598 

53,12,864 

29,275 

Total 

... i 

63,33,043 

74,28,381 
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Consumption, — The following table shows the very great 
stride taken by the Salt supplied by private trade in this 

year 


In the two years. 

Salt supplied by 
Government. 

Salt supplied by 
private trade 
by Sea. 

Total. 

11851-53 

Maunds. 

36$ lacs. 

Maunds. 

27 lacs. 

Maunds. 
G3$ Laos. 

1853-55 «.-l 

m „ 

21$ t> 

69 „ 

1855-57 

38 „ 

86* „ 

^4$ »> 

1857-59 

40$ „ 

34 M 

75 . „ 

1859-Gl 

41$ „ 

33$ „ 

75 „ 

1801-02 

21$ lacs. 

53 lacs. 

74$ lacs. 


The different kinds of Foreign Salt as now consumed, and 
their hold on the market are as follows : — 




1861*62. 



Maunds. 

Great Britain 


30,26,775 

France ••• 

•». 

76,484 

Other European Countries ••• 

Ked and Arabian Seas ••• 


48,1 55 
0,05,567 

|Bombay 

jCeylon 

Madras 

iMauritius ... 

... 

6,46, 5G0 
20,320 
2,82,124 

... 

1,250 

Africa ... 

... 

5,624 

Total 

... 

63,12,805 


Supply —.' There seems no doubt now that the supplies from 
Liverpool will suffico to keep tho prices below those of tho 
Government stocks. The shipments from Liverpool wero 
1,82,482$ tons against 1,68,715 tons of tho previous year. 

Produce of the Agencies .-— Tho Taiilads and Outturns of tho 
year were ; — 
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Taidad. 

Outturn. 

Deficiency. 

1861-62. 

Maunds. 

Maunds. 

Maunds. 

Chittagong 

6,00,000 

4,61,967 

1,88,038 

Tumlook ... 

10,00,000 

7,31,096 

2,68,904 

Hidgellee ... 

9,60,000 

8,49,478 

1,00,622 

Balasore ... 

8,00,000 

5,80,715 

2,19,285 

Cuttaok ... ... 

5,00,000 

2,94,724 

2,05,276 

Pooree 

8,60,000 

2,77,484 j 

72,516 

Ditto Kurkutch ... 

2,00,000 

1,90,710 

9,284' 


44,00,000 

33,86,180 

10,18,820 


The Government stocks were shewn in June to amount to 
85^ lakhs, which, after meeting the year’s current demand, 
would still nearly supply the whole country for one year. The 
Board therefore proposed contracting the agency manufacture 
and closing that at Chittagong. 

Reduction of Establishments. — In Chittagong the Sudder and 
Mofussil Establishments wero reduced by the abolition of 
posts costing in all about Rs. 12,840, at Hidgelee and 
Tumlook Rs. 37,048£ per annum, and the three agencies 
of Orissa Rs. 21,730. The System of Manujacture with - 
out Advances was tried, but proved unsuccessful. All Salt 
lands which are given up will be transferred to the local Land 
Revenue authorities, for settlement, or, if private property, for 
return to their owners. 

Balances . — There wero no outstanding balances in Hidgellee 
and Tumlook. At Chittagong there were outstanding balances 
os usual to the amount of Its. 6,260. 

Excise Salt. — In the year the following quantities of Salt are 
stated to have been made by Excise License Holders. 

In Saugor Island 
„ Lot 44 
„ Naraynpore 


Seizures . — The quantity of Salt attached, released and con- 
fiscated as compared with the previous year was 


Maunds. 
... 35,326 
... 7,877 

... 4,569 

47,772 




Salt Passed by Rail , Railway Choivieys. 


got 



Attached. 1 

Released. 1 

1 

Confiscated. 

■ 

Maunds, 

Maunds. 

Maunds. 

1860-81 

14.052 

10,916 

2,698 

1861-62 

18,894 

15,096 

8,976 


Salt passed by Rail — The following is a Statement of the 
quantities of Salt which passed up the East India Railway from 
the 17th September 1856 to the 30th September 1862 : — 

Maunds. 


1855-56 

9,797 

1856*57 

... 1,67,119 ' 

1857-58 

... 2,21,756 

1858-59 

... 2,92,634 

1859-GO 

... 3,33,972 

1860-61 

... 3,59,001 

1861-62 

... 4,28,205 

Railway Chowkcys. — The Board 

instructed the Officiating 

ontroller to report upon the organization of a line of Chowkcys 
the Eastern Bengal Railway. 


THE GENERAL REVENUE SURVEY OF THE MADRAS 
PRESIDENCY. 

Madras Records, No. LX XIV. 

July 1858 to 31$£ December I860. 

History of the Question . — The question of a General Sur- 
vey and revision of Assessment in the Districts subordi- 
nate to the Madras Presidency, has engaged the atten- 
tion of the Madras Government during the last ten or 
twelve years. Towards the end of the year 1855, that Go- 
vernment submitted the final result of its deliberations both 
to the Court of Directors and the Government of India ; and the 
latter submitted the papers to the Court with a “ strong and 
unanimous recommendation that the measures proposed by the 
Madras Government should be generally sanctioned, ^and that 
authority should be given to carry them into effect. It wa $ 
proposed that the Survey and Assessment should include all 
land usually cultivated, and all that has been cultivated within 
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memory, or according to the village accounts, as well as such as 
may seem likely to be brought under the plough under the ope- 
ration of an improved revenue system ; that for the purpose of 
obtaining greater accuracy the Survey should be connected by 
minor triangulations with the Great Trigonometrical Survey ; 
that the mode of Settlement should be that commonly termed 
Ryotwar , or more correctly Khetwar ; the Assessment on each 
field being defined and fixed, so that the cultivator may know 
precisely the amount of the Government demand on the land 
occupied by him ; and that the Survey should be extended to 
tenures on which land is at present held rent-free, it being ob- 
served that in every District enams to a large amount are held 
without any valid title whatever. The area to be subjected to 
Survey and Settlement was assumed at thirty-eight million 
acres, or sixty thousand square miles ; the total cost of Survey 
at Rupees 38,40,000 ; that of the Assessment and Settlement, 
including the classification and valuation of the land (to be en- 
trusted to a separate Agency) at 38,00,000 Rupees, which added 
to the cost of the Survey would aggregate Rupees 76,40,000, 
and the time that the operations would occupy was estimated at 
twenty-two years. The Court fully concurred in the opinion of 
the Madras Government, that the cost about to be incurred was 
not more than commensurate with the importance of the objects 
sought to be attained by it ; and in giving their sanction to the 
expenditure required, observed that the work should be pushed 
on as fast as efficient establishments can be organized, not only 
that the people and the Government may the sooner benefit by 
the projected measures executed with caution and judgment, 
but also from motives of economy. The Madras Government 
reported that the appointments of Director of Revenue Settle- 
ment and Superintendent of Revenue Survey had been filled up, 
and applied for sanction to the expenditure proposed in the de- 
tailed Schedule of Establishments that accompanies their letter, 
from which it appears that the plan of operations which it is 
proposed to carry out by meau3 of these Establishments, con- 
templates the completion of the whole work within a period of 
fourteen years, instead of twenty-two as originally estimated, 
and that the total annual expenditure that will be required, 
when the proposed establishments have been raised to their 
full strength, is Rupees 5,47,016, or Rupees 76,66,624 in four- 
teen years, instead of Rupees 76,40,000 in twenty-two years. 
The Government of India sanctioned this arrangement. H. 
Newill, Esq., was appointed Director of Revenue Settlement 
and Captain F. J. B. .Priestley, 74th Highlanders, Superinten- 
dent 
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/n$£ritcti<ms. — On 27th July 1858 the Madras Board of 
Revenue, to simplify the symbols used in Survey maps, declared 

nnnft0,fissarv t.fl shnw nn fcVlA mono knnr likn/f wt-n 
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it quite unnecessary to show on the maps how long any parti- 
cular land had been waste, as well as whether it waq fnrmurli 


n Ul- 

waste, as well as whether it was formerly 
classed as Totacal or not * «,;n — 


^ fT UVVtlVA XV fTOO lVUU^UJ 

ua^- — -- all this infonnation will be given 

more conveniently in the Registers. They approved of the fol- 
lowing symbols, viz. : — Pqonjah, Brown ; Poonjah waste, Brown 
spots ; Nunjah, Green ; Nunjah waste, Green spots. Totacal to 
be included in the above according as it may be classed for 
assessment, under the head of irrigated or unirrigated, and to 
have no separate distinguishing mark or color. The designa- 
tion “ fallow’’ should be restricted to land left uncultivated in 
the ordinary routine of agriculture in order to recover itself, and 
in which the proprietor retains his interest. On 22nd October. 
1858 the Governor in Council granted authority to the Inspec- 
tors of Boundaries to line persons refusing or failing to attend 
at the demarcation of the boundaries of their fields, to the ex- 
tent of 3 Rupees, under Section VII., Act XX. of 1855. On 
tith November 1858 the Board declare it essential that every 
held separately delineated in the Maps should bear its owq dis- 
tinct assessment. Every person holding a Puttah is entitled 
to know what he lias to pay for each lield bearing a distinct 
Roister number. There need be no difficulty in thus ap- 
portioning the assessment ; for a number of petty contiguous 
iklds— all Nunjah, or all Poonjah, or all waste— can be as easily 
.hsecsed at the same rate as if they were one ; and the subse- 
quent apportionment of its due share of the aggregate assess- 
ment to each of the Register-numbered field so grouped toge- 
ther is mere matter of account. The professional Surveyors 
should in their field-books fill in the interstitial field, of each 
Survey field by the eye, just as in South Arcot they drew m the 
margin the diagonal of each field. A Surveyor of reasonable 
proficiency could do this with rapidity Except under very pecu- 
liar circumstances, no “Survey field should be formed the 
boundaries of which do not coincide with the present well-defin- 
ed boundaries of some existing “ Registered fields. 

First Report . — Captain Priestley reports the operations of 
the year from 1st November 1856. The work prepared was 
476 square miles or 26 more than in the previous '?««• 
number of acres comprised in the Survey was 3,04,670, of 
which 1,48,019 acres were waste and measured by minor circuit 
only The extent measured in fields was 1,56,651 acres, which, 
divided by the number of days employed by 30 Ameens id ac- 

Vol. VII., Pam UI. 1 0 
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tual work, gives 3212 acres as the average daily work, 
instead of 60 acres the standard. The aggregate cost was 
Us. 41,373-15*8, or Rs. 86-14-8 per square mile, while 64 
Rupees is the highest estimate. On 16th February 1859 
Mr. New ill reports that the reductions of assessment recently 
effected in South Arcot and Trichinopoly, have led. to so great 
on extension of cultivation, that a considerable extent of land 
has been taken beyond the area actually surveyed in detail and 
mapped. A special establishment was sanctioned to bring up 
the Maps to the actual state of cultivation. Hereafter the Sur- 
vey will include all land hitherto cultivated, and also all likely 
to be cultivated. Under the latter system, therefore, there will 
not be the same necessity for a large permanent establishment. 
On 28th February the Government express regret that so much 
of the survey in South Arcot appeal’s to have been so dene as 
to bo useless, and to require to be done over again. 

Lord Stanley/ 8 Despatch. — In a despatch to the Madras Go- 
vernment dated 15th December 1858, the Secretary of State for 
India refers to the Court’s dospatch of 6th April previously in 
which the Court communicated to the Government of India a 
reluctant assent to their proposal that, on financial grounds 
alone, the operations for the survey and assessment of the Mad- 
ras Presidency should be, for the present, suspended. Lord Stan- 
ley has now much pleasure in giving confirmation to the sanc- 
tion subsequently conveyed by that Government, as he is con- 
vinced that nothing but the most pressing necessity would jus- 
tify the postponement of this most important work, and he con- 
curs entirely in the opinion of the Madras Government that the 
value of the saving of time by this plan can scarcely be over- 
estimated, whether in regard to the importance of the proposed 
measure to the ryots, as tending to secure the tenure of their 
holdings, or to its effect in aiding the development of the re- 
sources of the country, increasing the revenues, and lightening 
tho individual incidence of the land tax, by spreading it over a 
wider area. He observes with satisfaction that neither diffi- 
culty, nor delay, is anticipated in connecting the Revenue Sur- 
vey with the grand Trigonometrical Survey, either by ascertain- 
ing the stations of the latter survey, and using them as a foun- 
dation for the Revenue Survey, or in Districts where such sta- 
tions cannot be found, or have never existed, by erecting ma- 
sonry pillars, with a view to future connection with the Trigo- 
nometrical Triangulation. He desires that the Director of Re- 
'venue Settlement may be instructed to bear the suggestion » 
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a water rate distinct from the assessment in mind, with the 
view of carrying it into effect iu any districts in which such a 
plan may be found practicable. He approves of the final deter* 
mination of the Madras Government to keep the land assess* 
menfc distinct from the water rat^, in the order that 4( a water 
cess calculated with reference to the additional irrigation caned 
communications, drainage, and embankments, is to be levied 
invariably on all land irrigated from the Godavery and Kistna 
channels from the second year of irrigation.” He is satisfied that 
it is quite impossible to ascertain, with any approach to minute 
accuracy, either the gross or the net produce of each field ; but 
nt the same time convinced, that if either or both of these ob- 
jects could be accomplished, the right course would be to take a 
fixed proportion of the net, and not of the gross produce. He i$ 
of opinion, however, that frequent changes in the commutation 
price, and consequently in the money rate of assessment should 
be avoided ; and if the demand is fixed on a basis sufficiently 
moderate to allow for ordinary fluctuations in price, the term of 
settlement should be, as in Bombay, thirty years. The Secreta- 
ry of State sees no reason for dissenting from the conclusions of 
the Court of Directors on the subject of measures for prevent- 
ing the minute sub-division of fields, and for promoting the con- 
solidation of holdings now below a limit to be fixed. On this 
Mibject the Board of Revenue observe that the rules proposed 
by the Court will “ go far to introduce a change as regards pau- 
per occupations without interfering with the rights of existing 
'mipants.” 

These rules are That persons desirous of engaging for 
fresh land shall not be permitted to take it except in a 
quantity comprising not less than an area hereafter to bo fixed. 
That occupants of petty holdings when they fall in arrear shall 
not be allowed to renew their puttahs ; and that no ryot 
^sirous of contracting his cultivation shall be allowed to give 
up SO much as would bring his holding within the prescribed 
limits. To these rules Mr. Newill proposes to add a fourth', viz., 
that on any petty holding, forming part of a survey field, be- 
coming vacant, the occupants of the remaining portion of the 
latter shall in preference to other ryots, have the prior claim to 
its occupation. The Board suggest that the minimum hold- 
ing should be decided with reference to the money amount of 
the puttah rather than to the extent of land, as they are of opi- 
nion that “ it is not so much the small size of the fields, as the 
‘mall amount of the puttahs that complicate and enfeeble a 
t o * 
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ryofcwar system of Revenue,” and they think that the object in 
future should be to have no puttahs for sums under 10 Rupees 
a year ; more than half the puttahs in the Presidency being for 
sums below that amount ; Mr. Newill concurs in the expediency 
of this measure. The Board observe that they trust that " the 
question is so far set at rest by the decision of the Court of Di- 
rectors as to guide the Revenue Officers ; and that when the old 
residents of a village, whether they call themselves Meerassedars 
or not, decline to cultivate (or else pay for) waste land, the usual 
puttahs may be given to Durkhastdars without forcing them to 
become sub-tenants of the old residents, and that the influence 
which the so-called Meerassedars have hitherto exercised in 
keeping much land out of the occupation of others, though not 
occupying it themselves, may be put an end to.” On the sub- 
ject of reduction of assessment to Ryots agreeing to take up 
largo holdings for a term of years the Board of Revenue con- 
cur in the objections entertained by the Court of Directors to 
this proposition, observing that “ although they would wish to boo 
an increase of large holdings, they would prefer to look for them 
as the result of moderate assessments and a gradual increase of 
agricultural prosperity, than as the sudden effect of an artificial 
stimulus.” On this point Lord Stanley makes no observations. 
As to the assimilation of the system of assessment to that 
adopted in Cuttack the Board of Revenue observe that “the 
Seevburakars of Cuttack are not merely an agency for the col- 
lection of Revenue, but to all intents and purposes renters of 
the village, and it will be for future consideration on the spot 
whether the customs and usages of the Northern Circars are 
adapted to this mode settlement.” Lord Stanley suspends 
any decision till he obtains further information. As to the 
measures taken within the previous three or four years 
for correcting defects and rectifying anomalies in the as- 
sessment of particular Districts, Lord Stanley observes with 
much pleasure that relief has been extensively afforded to the 
agricultural population by the reduction of excessive assess- 
ments and the abolition of anomalous and injurious cesses. 

On 16th April 1859 the Board determine that when a Pai- 
mdish field is held by two or more Ryots, it may, if desired bv 
theRyot8,be divided iuto portions, and so measured and mapped* 
as long as no portion is less than four acres in dry or two in irri- 
gated land. In the case of the portion cultivated in a field for 
which alone the ryot is charged, the Board think it would be 
better to make this portion a field at once, and survey and 
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it separately ; and they would admit any such present 4 portion 
of a field' to this rule, as long as the remainder of the field was 
not less than two acres of dry, or one acre of irrigated. 

Wynaad — History . — On 22nd June 1859 the Board dealt with 
the elaborate reports of Mr. Robinson, late Acting Collector of 
Malabar, on the Wynaad talook. The talook appears to have been 
usurped several centuries ago by Malabar Princes from Canareso 
tribes. Since then Malabar tenures and customs seem to have 
prevailed with no material or permanent interruption, the lands 
being considered hereditary and the proprietors held to be Jen- 
my or fee-simple owners of it. The right to escheats and other 
royal prerogatives were apparently vested in the Kottyoto Ra- 
jah’s family, but probably no public land tax was paid to them 
under Hindoo rule. In 1787 Tippoo forcibly annexed Wynaad 
to the Mysore dominions, but his sovereignty was continually, 
and in a great measure, successfully disputed by the Malabar 
Rajahs and population ; so that this power does not appear to 
have ever been completely established throughout the Province, 
aud his Government probably confined its revenue operations to 
the teak Forests on the eastern side of the talook. If any sys- 
tem of Mahomedan revenue administration was ever in force in 
Wynaad, no trace of it appears at present. At the time the 
treaty of Seringapatam was concluded (1799) this Province was 
in nominal possession of Tippoo and was given up to the Com- 
pany who re-annexed it to Malabar ; and the right of Jcnmies 
and others who re- occupied their several properties on the ordi- 
nary Malabar tenures has never been questioned, although in 
calculating the Malikanah (or one-fifth of the revenues) allowed 
to the Regent Princes of Malabar Proper in 1792, the revenues 
of this Province were not taken to account. From 1802 to 
1806 the Pychee Rajah, assisted by part of the population of 
Wynaad, was in open rebellion against the British Government, 
and prevented any general settlement of the country. Pho re- 
bellion was at length put down and the property of the rebels de- 
clared escheated ; but from the very imperfect information then 
before Mr. Baber, the Sub-Collector, the forfeiture consisted 
mainly of the Paddy lands then in cultivation. The Hills, 
Cardamom jungles and wastes intended to be escheated, could 
not be ascertained or brought to account, and were m a great 
measure usurped in alleged fee-simple by their tenants and 
mortgagees or by the Kottyote, Coormenaad and other families, 
who aid not join in the rebellion. 
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In 1824 the Principal Collector Mr. Vaughan officially 
proclaimed the right of Government over twenty-four Hills 
and Forests in Wynaad, but these compose a very small 
part of the Forest tracts and are mostly occupied by prj. 
vate parties. The Board consider it clear that we must look 
to a thorough survey settlement alone for any improvement 
in the present unsatisfactory Revenue system of the talook 
especially in respect to the doubtful titles under which many 
Forest lands are held, and that even when a survey is accom- 
plished and many worthless titles and public lands are discovered 
(af doubtless they will be), it will be extremely difficult to deal 
with cases which have on their side fifty years’ prescriptive 
right, and may be supported by Deeds though of a doubtful 
character. Mr. Robinson is of opinion that the only valid titles 
under which Government can now assert a fee-simple right to 
any of the Forests or lands owned by private parties, are in de- 
fault of heirs or rightful owners, (in which condition most of the 
Forest lands in the East remain) or as escheats by a former 
rebel possessor, and that although it will be difficult to substan- 
tiate the claims of Government in the latter class of cases, it may 
be done if systematic measures be adopted based upon a survey. 
The Government rates of assessment in Wynaad were introduced 
by Mr. Baber in 1806. They apply only to rice lands and were 
nominally based on the principle of taking one-half the gross 
produce. The intention of fixing so high a demand was, how- 
ever, defeated by the people withholding much cultivation from 
the returns and greatly understating the gross produce of the 
rest. The result was a reasonable land tax averaging Rupees 
2-7 per acre. But., it appears that this cannot be said to bo 
really in force, as Mr. Robinson describes the assessment as be- 
ing “ in the greatest confusion. Accounts are lost, and a great 
deal of land enjoys immunity from taxation while the rest is sub- 
ject to (a nominal) annual inspection with a view to ascertaining 
the gross produce. Mr. Hobinson considers this system so faulty 
oa to require early revision, an opinion in which the Board en- 
tirely coincide. They also agree with him in thinking that, to 
render a revision effective, a general survey is required and 
would bo remunerative at present, and highly advantageous to 
the Public Revenue at a future period. 

The following Abstract shews the quinquennial average of the 
revenue of Wynaad for the past thirty years, and is framed from 
a Statement enclosed in the Acting Collector’s report 
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Years. 

Land Revenue. 

‘Quit-rent on Coffee 
land (public) at 4 
Annas per Cawny. 

Moturpha. 

Abkany. 

Cardamom. 
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1827 to 1831 

33,336 


438 

3,532 

27,987 

1,198 

1,852 

68,845 Rs. 

1832 to 1836 

32,331 


396 

2,787 

19,860 

1,226 

1,177 

67,778 „ 

1837 to 1841 

33,489 


362 

1,934 

21,679 

1,058 

1,632 

60,156 „ 

1812 to 1846 

34,381 


370 

2,252 

6,505 

1,008 

1,499 

46,016 ,„ 

1817 to 1851 

33,334 


387 


13,0Q5 

1,008 

1,049 

53,017 „ 

1852 to 1856 

30,831 

47 

337 

4,767 

1 1 

18,775 

896 

552 

56,201 „ 


The decline apparent in every item of revenue except Abkar- 
ry is attributed in a measure to the emancipation of the slaves 
and hill tribes and their emigration to Coorg, and likewise to 
Coffee cultivation which, has hitherto been untaxed. The Car- 
damom produce, which has fallen the most in point of revenue 
Mtice 1841, will be still further affected by the extension of 
Coffee cultivation. The Cardamom forms a Government mono- 
poly, and the recent exports have been larger than in former 
'ears, plainly showing that the production pf this article has in- 
creased ; but the monopoly is in a precarious state owing to the 
greater ease with which smuggling may be now carried on 
through an increased population, and the influx of dependants 
and coolies of Europeau planters. 

Physical Description .— VVynaad is of oblong form running 
north-west, and south-east, and measuring in breadth from west 
to south-east 60 miles and about 30 miles in the centre, and con- 
tains 1,160 square miles, of which 106 \ square miles are nee 
lands, one-fifth of the talook waste and marshy (though wholly 
cultivated at one time) and the remainder low ridges of dulls. 
The talook is naturally a continuation of the table-land of My- 
sore, by which it is bounded on the east, and where the country 
is open and flat. It rises gradually from this extremity (the 
central parts consisting of ranges of low hi Is of easy slopes, 
covered with grass and bamboo jungle) until it approaches the 
western ghaut where the country is rugged and broken and 
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much above the general level of the low country. On the north 
it is separated from Coorg by the Bramagherry Hills, and on 
the south-east it is connected with the Neilgherries, a portion of 
which highland plateau belongs to it as a part of A'ambalakode. 
Wynaad is a proprietary talook like the rest of the district, and 
its land tenure has the same peculiarity, that the fee-simple or 
proprietary right in the soil is distinct from the Government 
right of levying a land tax, as will be more fully explained here- 
after. 

Coffee — The extent of Coffee land over which Government 
have an undisputed fee-simple right is at present very limited, 
the rest is claimed by private parties. The' fee at present paid 
by planters to Government is four Annas per cawny, but the 
principle on which it was calculated cannot be ascertained. 
Coffee plantations in Wynaad were first undertaken about 
seventeen years ago, when their results proved discouraging, 
owing partly to the inexperience of the speculators, and partly 
to the difficulty of getting good titles to land, want of roads and 
ghauts, &c., and Estates bought for a trifle and free from assess- 
ment were thrown up and others kept on at a loss. Later ex- 
periments have, however, proved that this talook is admirably 
adapted for the culture of Coffee and that a finer held could 
scarcely be pointed to. Messrs. Parry and Co.’s Estate at Cal- 
petta is the most productive in Wynaad, yielding probably IS 
to 20 ewt. per acre. In February 1859 there were 18 Estate.') 
in the south-west division containing 8,900 acres, of which 1,911 
had been cleared and opened, and 481 were in bearing. In the 
north division there were nine Estates estimated to contain 
0,400 acres, of which 1,454 acres were cleared and 900 in bear* 
ing. In the south-east division also there were nine Estates 
comprising 12,200 acres, of which 1,360 acres were cleared, and 
500 beariug. There were thus in all thirty-six Estates (inclusive 
of such as belong to natives) aggregating 24,500 acres with but 
a small proportion of this extent cleared and planted out, name- 
ly about one-sixth or acres 4,725, of* which acres 1,891 were in 
bearing, and the rest for the most part in their second and third 
years, and rapidly arriving at maturity. Besides the planted 
extent there were 1,500 acres in the hands of Natives, 
which makes in all upwards of 6,000 acres of plantation. An 
Estate takes five yearn to come into full bearing, but with pro- 
per attention it may bear in its third year, and probably pay it* 
expenses for the year in the fourth. An acre contains fro® 
1,000 to 1,200 plants, and its produce would be worth 120 to 150 
Rupees, if an average yield of 7 or 8 cwt. were obtained ; but 
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even the more experienced planters have pot arrived at a proper 
average in Wynaad, and many of the Estates being badly 
jnanaged, the present average cannot be assumed as the proper 
one. The average of Ceylon is variously reported at 5 to 8} 
c wt. per acre. Labourers are not numerous m the talook, but 
they are procurable easily and at reasonable rates from Mysore 
by considerate managers, and the cost of Estates in their early 
as well as late stages is much less than it is in Ceylon. The 
value in Wynaad of an average Estate in bearing, is given £t 
100 to 200 Rupees per acre. The Coffee is carried on bullocks 
to the place of exportation which, on an average, is fifty miles 
distant from the Estates, at a cost much below that of Ceylon. 

No export duty is charged in Ceylon on this article, but here' 
it is subject to a duty of 3 per cent, on a tariff value of 50 
Rupees per candy of 500ibs. which only amounts to Annas 
5*4 1 per cwt. The average price at the port of shipment how- 
ever, from 1853 to 1857 shews 19-4-10 per cwt. which is 8 
Rupees more than the tariff value per cwt. The following shews 
the quantity of Wynaad Coffee exported from Calicut and Telli* 
cherry with the duty realized thereon : — 



Quantity. 

Duty. 

'Average of 4 years. 

Cwt. 

Rs. 

1840-41 to 43-44 

54* 

175 

1.814-43 ... 

399 

177 

1845-46 ... 

1,096 

1,164 

1846-47 

927 

672 

1847-48 ... 

3,465 

1,467 

1848-49 ... 

7,286 

2,716 

1849-50 

4,957 

393 

1850-51 

8,713 

1,670 

;1851-52 

7,229 

1,702 

11852-53 

8,223 

1,639 

jl8, 53-54 ... ... ••• ' ... 

15,540 

2,720 

,1854-55 

13,855 

390 

1855-56 ... 

23,041 

2,814 

,1856-57 

I 

20,946 

4,054 


The chief obstacle to the rapid and extensive settlement of 
' <*» vii, rm m, sp 
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European planters in Wynaad, is the difficulty of obtaining land 
from Native proprietors in whose hands thousands of acres well 
adapted for European speculation, are lying waste and foe 
from any public tax. The European settler is generally dislik* 
ed by the Native proprietor, and such planters as succeed in 
obtaining land are obliged in nine cases out of ten to be satis- 
fied with irregular and defective titles to their Estates. Mr. 
Robinson estimates the cost of a Government survey of Wynaad 
at Rs. 40,000. As to the best mode of settlers obtaining lands 
there are three plans. First , — to oblige the owners to sell their 
lands at a fair valuation, which Mr. Robinson thinks the most 
effectual but tlie least practicable course, or Second , — to compel 
them to make their lands over in perpetuity to parties desirous 
of purchasing, at a fixed or renewable quit-rent, or Lastly ,— to 
fix an acreable assessment on all lands, which would be claim* 
able from their respective proprietors in the event of their refus- 
ing to give their lands up to parties competent to cultivate them 
and pay the tax. 

In Malabar a Jenm or proprietary right is universally recogniz- 
ed as vested either in private individuals or Government, according 
to circumstances. Where this right or “ Jenm” belongs, as it 
generally does to private parties, the rights of the State are 
restricted to the levy of assessment on land brought under cul- 
tivation. The Jenm feo and assessment are quite distinct, and 
where the former belongs to Government it is generally sold to 
the occupant. When the Jenm belongs to a private person the 
settler must make his own terms with him. In the Ryotwar 
districts the proprietary right to land depends on payment of 
tho assessment on it, and when land is left waste and thus 
yiolds no assessment it becomes available for occupation by new 
parties. On the other hand, an occupant cannot be ejected by 
Government so long as he pays the land-tax, and he has the 
right of transferring his land in any way he pleases or sub-letting 
it, so that he is absolute owner of the land subject to the condi- 
tion of paying the tax on it, or, if the expression is preferred, be 
has a perpetual and transferable lease. In Malabar th$ pw 
prietary right claimed is more absolute, as the owner while lia- 
ble to assessment only when the land is cultivated, may appa- 
rently at his pleasure retain it waste for ever without impairing 
bis title. But in a letter dated 9th January 1846, Mr. Oonollj 
states that, by the usage of the District, “ If a landholder 
not cultivate his waste, the Government consider themselves r 
liberty to got some one who will, reserving always to the^sa* 
landlord the share of the produce which his right as proprietoi 
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entitles him to” The Board have failed to trace any recorded 
instance of this right being exercised. If this right exists and 
under it Government can give a permanent and secure title for 
occupancy, the difficulties now experienced would be removed* 
If Mr. Conolly’s views are incorrect what course is to be adopted ? 
Interference with private rights on the plea of advancing the 
general good should be avoided till its necessity is established. 
If adopted the Board would strongly urge the most liberal con- 
sideration to the pecuniary claims of the proprietors, the Go- 
vernment being mainly satisfied with making the Forests lands 
available for cultivation, and with the indirect advantages which 
would follow from the introduction of European capital and en- 
terprize. These objects are of far higher importance than a 
mere addition to the local land revenue. But a survey and. 
scrutiny of titles must be the first step, and then a revenue 
could be raised on cultivated land. 

The " Jenm ” or Fee-Simple Right. — Mr. Robinson recom- 
mends that it should be valued and that the settler should bo 
allowed the option of purchasing it at once, or of paying an an- 
nual “ Landlord’s fee of 5 per cent, on its value, redeemable by 
payment of the principal within a fixed period, the Jemn if not 
6«) redeemed to be re-valued after that period,” which he would 
fit at twenty-one years. The sale of the Jenm is universal in 
Malabar, but the Board recommend a more liberal measure in 
regard to Government lands for Coffee plantations. The pur- 
chase of the Jenm does not affect the liability of the land to 
assessment. The Board are satisfied that English capitalists 
rill not resort freely to this country on such terms as Mr. 
Kobinson proposes, and that they will not appreciate the plan 
of purchasing the proprietary right at from 10 to 16s. per acre, 
and still paying annually from 2 to 5s. per acre on their culti- 
vation. The Board think it would be more acceptable to Euro- 
pean settlers to purchase the proprietary right at a reasonable 
price and pay assessment on their cultivation, or in other words 
to adhere to the prescriptive usage of the district, than to have 
only a lease for thirty years as on the Neilgherries. The Board 
would concede the Jenm free, and simply grant the land in 
perpetuity at a fixed rate of ono Rupee, or such other liberal 
sum as may be determined per acre on the entire estate, exclud- 
ing rocky and other clearly useless land, and would leave the 
proprietor the option of redeeming this annual payment, and 
thereafter holding his estate free of all tax. The Board urge 
the construction of roads and bridges, to connect Wynaad with 
the places of export and the Railway ; the appointment of a 

9 P 2 
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European official in special charge of * the talook as Assistant 
to the Collector ; assistance towards procuring medical aid for 
the settlers ; the offer of assistance for educational and religi- 
ous objects in aid of the contributions of the community* The 
Madras Government order a survey of the Wynaad to be at 
once made with this object— to ascertain and record existing 
rights, and fix the *boundaries of estates, and so to give addi- 
tional value to property. There is no intention whatever to 
disturb existing possession and enjoyment, even whore it may 
rest on no more solid basis than length of occupancy. There 
will be Uo attempt to enforce the sentence of escheat passed on 
the Pychee Rajah and his adherents in 1806, on lands hitherto 
exempt, where bond fide possessed ; and even more recent en- 
croachments on forest will be liberally considered. So also it is 
not sought to raise the tax where now paid, but rather to esta- 
blish it on a sound basis and at equitable rates ; but a moderate 
tax will be imposed, according to the established custom of the 
District, on cultivated lands now held free. 

Early History of the " Jenm” Right . — When Hyder invaded 
Malabar about A. D. 1760, it was then found parcelled out 
among a number of independent sovereigns, the principal of 
whom were the Rajahs of Colatiry, comprising Cherical, Cotioto 
and Cartenaad to the north, the Zamorin and the Paulghaf 
Rajah, the last of whom invited Hyder to repel an invasion ol 
his territory by the Zamorin. Up to Hydcr’s invasion no land 
tax was levied, tho Rajahs having other sources of income in 
the form of privato lands, imposts on trade, fines, escheats, 
royalties, &c. General contributions were, however, raised in 
case of invasion. In 1766 Hyder entered Malabar in person, 
and dispossessed all the Princes except the Rajah of Cochin 
and two other petty chiefs. In 1763 Hyder was at war with 
the British Government, and the Zamorin and other Northern 
Princes, excepting the Cherical Rajah, reinstated themselves 
in their dominions and held them until 1774, when Hyder 
again invaded the Province. The Zamorin fled to TJravancore, 
the Cartenaad and Chorical Rajahs submitted to Hyder, but the 
Cotiota Rajah still held out. Hyder established the Cherical Rajah 
not only in his own dominions, but in those of the Rajah of Cotioto 
“ including Wvnaad and Numbalacottah,” requiring him to pay 
a heavy fine of entry, and an annual Jumma of Rupees 1 , 25 , 000 . 
In 1782 Calicut was reduced by the British Army, and among 
others the Rajah of Cotiote was restored to his possessions. Bj 
1783-84 Arched Beg on behalf of Tippoo settled Malabar, and 
$he Cotiote Rajah was assessed with a Jumma of Rupee* 
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1 . 00 , 000 , including Wynaad. In the latter end of 1785 the 
Northern Rajahs visited Tippoo at Coorg, on which occasion he 
revised Arshed Beg’s settlement. The Cotiote Rajah was com- 
pelled to relinquish Wynaad by deed, and his Jumma was 
reduced on this account by Rupees 35,000. About 1788 Tip- 
poo conceived a plan of forcible proselytism and the coun- 
try rose in arms. The possessions of the Cotiote Rajah 
were seized by Tippoo, who established his own officers in 
them. In 1790 war broke out between Tippoo and the Bri- 
tish Government, engagements were entered into with tho 
Malabar Princes by the officers of Government at Tellichcrry, 
and ultimately the Princes were all restored in 1791. Shortly 
afterwards the whole of Malabar passed into the possession of 
the British Government. In 1793 Malabar was divided into 
three divisions. In 1794 a settlement for five years was form- 
ed, by which most of the Districts were leased at a fixed annual 
Jumma to their ancient feudal proprietors and chiefs. From a 
general failure in their engagements Government, at various 
periods, before the expiration of the leases (1799), resumed the 
management of the District with a few exceptions. 


The Jenm right existed long before Hyder’s invasion of Ma- 
labar. In 1801 our Commissioners admit its existence. They 
siy it is in evidence upon oath that Arshed Beg expressly re- 
served a certain proportion for the landowners or Jenmikars in 
his division of the produce between the Ryot and the Circar 
upon the following principle, to tho Jenmikar of the gross pro- 
duce 3-20ths, to the cultivating ryot about 11 -20ths, and the 
remainder or 6-20ths of the gross produce to Government. In 
1840 Mr. Conolly stated broadly, " that the whole country of 
Malabar, whether Forest or Plain, is private property, and that 
there is no Circar land as in other Districts, with the exception 
of such as was escheated from failure of heirs. 1 he Board do 
not know why in 1846 he stated “ it is a matter indeed of much 
doubt, whether tho Jenm right ever did prevail in Wynaad. 

Escheats and Government Fleets in Wynaad generally.— 
The letter from Government, dated 21st February 1801, Revenue 
Department, intimated that Wynaad had been placed under the 
charge of the Malabar Commissioners, and forwarded a list of 
proscribed persons. Their subsequent letter, dated 4th March 
1801 R D., contains a second list of disaffected persons, and 
a statement of Jenm and other property belonging to the 
Pychee Rajah and his chief adherents, which was to be confis- 
cated. This property, however, is apparently trifling and con- 
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fined to cultivated lands. The Board can find no trace of any 
systematic proceedings, immediately after the death of the 
Pychee Rajah (about 180o) and the complete suppression of the 
rebellion to assert the rights of Government to confiscated pro- 
perty. In 1818 , however, Mr. Vaughan forwarded an abstract 
statement of escheats, but rice land and plantations alone appear 
in it. Writing in 1839, Mr. Underwood stated that he could 
not discover from his records what rights the ancient Malabar 
Rajahs exercised over the forests, but he gathered that they 
“ left the owners to work them or not at their pleasure without 
any interference from the ruling authority except the levy of a 
duty of about one Rupee per candy ” Tippoo “ exercised the 
rights of a conqueror, and among other acts took possession of 
the forests, monopolized and worked them himself.” “ He how- 
ever so far recognized the rights of the proprietors as to make 
them an allowance of 2 fanams per tree of 10 inches diameter.” 
The rights assumed by Tippoo were exercised by the Bombay 
Government. The Bombay Conservancy Department was abo- 
lished in 1823, and “ the entire forests fell into the hands of the 
private proprietors by whom they have ever since been possess- 
ed without molestation.” The Board agreed with Mr. Conolly 
in depreciating interference by Government with the Cardamom 
Hills, and thought it unfair to Government to leave it in their 
power to keep their lands waste at their pleasure, and he sug- 
gested that they should be required to come to some reasonable 
terms, to be decided by a Punchayet or by the European autho- 
' rities of the District. They proposed the assumption of ail hills 
which had remained waste anti unproductive. In the case of the 
Numbalacode estate the Board come to the conclusion that Jenm 
right has always existed in Wynaad. They see no ground on 
which to dispute the fact of the Numbalacottah Varnavar having 
been the Jenm proprietor of Numbalacottah proper. They are 
of opinion that Numbalacottah Varnavar’s title to the tract west 
of the Pyakara, was invalid. 

Mr. Newill's Repm't .— In the proceedings of the Madras Go- 
vernment the Board review the Reports of Mr. Newill from his 
appointment as Director on 13th August 1857 to the close of 1858. 
Messrs. Master and Banbury were appointed Deputy Directors 
on 16th March 1858. The extent of work performed by Messrs. 
Banbury and Master, respectively, in each month, from the 
formation of the demarcation and classification parties to the 
close of the year under review, was : — 
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Taking 1,250 square miles, as the proper extent for demarca- 
tion in a season, and the same for classification, the actual re- 
sults of the year 1858 stppear small, with the exception of th© 
demarcation in the Southern districts. The total area classified 
by the southern party, amounts to 617i square miles, of which 
41 2£ square miles consisted of small fields, and the remainder 
of blocks of waste porumboke, &c. In like manner, 184 square 
miles were classified by the northern party, viz., 144 square 
miles in detail, and the remainder in blocks. The cost of 
the classification amounted to Eupees 45-13-5 per square 
mile in the south, and Eupees 45-15-4 in the north, exhi- 
biting a remarkable agreement in the charges of the two 
establishments. The area demarcated was 924 square miles 
in the south, and 598^ in the north. The cost of the former 
was Eupees 24-12-8 per square mile, but omitting Volcon* 
dapoorum, where the demarcation had, to a great extent, been 
performed by the Survey Department, the cost was Eupees 
40-15-3. The average cost of the demarcation in the north 
was Rupees 66-4-10. This disparity of cost is owing to serious 
impediments in the northern districts arising from the rains of 
S. W. monsoon, and from the combination of the ryots in the 
Goodiwaddah talook; not to put field marks. The Survey Party 
under Captain Priestley completed 31 villages in Rajahmundry 
with a true area of 40 square miles, at a cost of Es. 571-15-7 
each owing to training ot establishment ; and 650 square miles 
in Trichinopoly at a cost of Es. 78-9-2 each. 

Assessment of the Irrigated deltas of the Godavery and 
Kistna . — On 13th September 1859 Mr. <N ewill addresses the 
Board of Revenue with a proposal for the assessment of the irri- 
gated lands of the Godavery and Kistna deltas, on the principle 
of a fixed water-rato and a distinct tax on the land. The Board 
remark on his elaborate paper that the data aro for the most 
part, if not altogether, conjectural, but this circumstance in no 
way affects the disposal of the question. If its principle is 
doemed sound, its practical application in due course will be 
easy. Government are willing to be satisfied with what may be 
considered a fair contribution towards the expenses of the State, 
though ill representing the increased value of the land by irri- 
gation. The argument rests on the consideration of the cost 
of tho water to Government, and the increased value given to 
the land by this water supply, or " by conversion from dry to 
irrigated.” The cost of the water supply is variously stated. 
The estimates of Colonel Cotton range from 3 to 6 annas an 
acre. About Es. 2 per acre in the Kistna delta and Rupees 
1-4-0 per acre in that of the Godavery, will repay present out- 
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lay on account of the respective works so that, regard being had 
to the sole question of re-imbursement of present expenditure, 
Rupees 3 per acre, the rate proposed by Mr. Newiil, is much 
more than ample. This conclusion may be affected in some de- 
gree, when the actual area of the deltas shall have been defini- 
tively settled by the general survey now in progress. The in- 
creased value of the land under inigation is tho next point to 
be considered. Judging from experiments made in the past sea- 
son, “ the delta soil of good quality,” it is stated, " will produce 
under irrigation about two Rajahmundry pootties of 300 seer 
of paddy per acre, and the next sort about 1,$ of such pootties.” 
In the present state of the information before them, the Board 
are not called upon to offer any observations on the calculations 
which are intended to snow the net produce of dry cultivating. 
The Board express dissent from the proposition for a uniform 
water cess. Apart from the considerations that revenue will bo 
unnecessarily relinquished, and taxation rendered. very unequal, 
their objection has reference chiefly to those soils on which tho 
prufit arising from the application of water will be for the most 
part, or entirely so, absorbed bv tho Government water tax. 
But they assent to the present rates of assessment of tho deltas 
being set aside, so that the land assessment may be separately 
shown. In a subsequent communication Mr. Newill adheres to 
his original proposal, viz., a separate charge for the land ac- 
cording to its natural capabilities without irrigation, and ono 
general rate of Rupees 3 per acre as liiu water cess, to bo levied 
on all wet cultivation — Second crop land, not to be dealt with by 
fields, but by tracts, if possible, and a consolidated rate of 
Rupees 4 to be levied w lien the irrigation is perfect Sugar- 
cane lands to be included under the latter rate ; — Temporary 
irrigation of dry ciops to be charged in tracts at 1 Rupee an 
acre. The Board pronounce the data conjectural and the plan 
likely to cause loss to the revenue. 

Sir Charles Trevelyans Opinion . — The President in Coun- 
cil agrees in the opinion of the Boaid “ that by keeping the two 
elements of taxation distinct the value of the water furnished 
by the State would be cleaily show n in tlie accounts.” He says 
“ this subject of Land Revenue Settlement has been before me in 
a variety of ways, since I had to make such settlements myself 
thirty years ago" in the Delhi territory ; and I have arrived at 
at least one certain conclusion, which is that estimates of net 
profits founded upon calculation of produce, price and expense, 
are utterly untrustworthy and delusive. Accuracy is unattain- 
able, but it is possible to fix upon a rate so moderate, that it can 
he paid without difficulty under any, except very extraordinary, 
Voi. VU„ Past III. t Q 
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tnrcumstances. He therefore supports Mr. NewiiTs proposal, 
that a uniform water-rate of 8 Rupees an acre should be 
♦charged on all lands irrigated from the Government Canals, in 
the deltas of the Godavery and Kistna. He sees no reason to 
differ from Mr. Ne will’s remaining proposals, that second crop 
land should, if possible, be dealt with, not by fields, but by 
tracts ; and that a consolidated rate of 4 Rupees should be levied 
wheu the irrigation is perfect ; that sugar-cane lands should be 
included under this latter rate ; and that the temporary, irriga- 
tion of dry crops should be charged in tracts, at 1 Rupee an acre. 
Government adopt the Rs. 8 uniform water-rate on all land 
fully irrigated for a single crop. They also approve Mr. Newill’a 
remaining proposals. On 28th December Government sanction 
Mr. Ke will’s proposal to increase the strength of the Survey 
parties for this purpose. 

Cqp° Land Taxation in Wynaad .— After a memorandum 
on this subject by J. D. Rourdillon, Esq., Secretary to Go- 
vernment, and minutes by members of Government, on ltitli 
May 1800 the following oivhr is passed. In his Minute on 
Wynaad, dated February 29th 1800, the President stated his 
opinion that the proper mode ot taking the Coffee Lands in 
that District would be to tax: the cultivation only; that be- 
ing the only basis of hcttlomonl suited to Wynaad. He also 
expressed the opinion that Two Rupees an acre would be a 
just and moderate rate, the tax to take effect in the third year 
of the plant. The subject bus since been fully considered 
in Council, and the (lovernmmt agree with the President. 
They are of opinion that to tax Coffee Estates in the lump, in- 
cluding uncultivated land, would he an infringement ot the 
rights incident to the peculiar tenme ofilanded property prevail- 
ing in Wynaad. If, howe\er, a Col fee Planter should wish hi« 
Estate to have a fixed lump assessment, ami should offer suit- 
able terms, the Government will be prepared to give liberal 
consideration to such application. The rate of tax will be two 
Rupees an acre of land actually planted with Coffee ; and the 
tax will bo imposed in the third year of the plant, the year of 
planting and the succeeding year being exempt from demand. 
This tax will be first imposed in the Revenue year 1 860-6 1 , being 
Fasli 1270 ; it will be levied on all land on which the plants are 
more than two years old. Land in a Coffee Estate planted with 
other crops than Coffee, will be assessed at the same rate as 
similar land in the Taluq generally. 

Survey of Wynaad . — In an order on this subject dated 16th 
May I860, Government approved the plan for the Survey opera- 
Rous proposed by the Director, that the boundaries of Estates 
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shall be surveyed, and the main topographical internal divisions, 
laid down and the blocks of cultivation shown ; but that the- 
detailed measurements shall be made afterwards by a separate* 
Agency. The principle that any person who cannot be ousted 
without a formal proceeding, and anything above an annual 
tenancy at will, should be taken as coining within the scope- 
of the rule for Registry and Survey, is approved of by the Go-, 
vernment. On loth September 1800 the Madras Government 
reviews Mr. Newill’s plan to expedite Survey operations — that 
the Survey Department shall measure no smaller areas than 
tea or twelve acres, to be enlarged to twenty acres when so~ 
much land is met with together, of tolerably uniform quality. 
The Board disseut from the proposal. They admit that, if the 
boundaries of tho Survey blocks agree with those of fields, and 
if certain other conditions are fulfilled, the plan would answer 
all revenue purposes. But they argue that it will greatly lessen 
the value of the Survey to tho ryots ; they express want of con- 
fidence in the agency to be employed. Government are not 
prepared to adopt Mr. NcwilTs suggestion. It is quite true that 
hitherto the Survey has in most of the parties fallen much be- 
hind the demarcation ; but this is because the parties were new 
and the Survey work tala s longer training than the other. In 
Tricliinopoly, tho Survey is now working fully up to the demar- 
cation, and it mav be expected to do so shortly in the Kistna. 

Survey Report for 18.39.— During the year two parties were 
engaged under Deputy Directors, one in South A root and Iri- 
thinopoly, and the other in Rajah laundry ; a third party lmd 
liOcn organized und<T Mr. Ballard on the; 10th November 1858, 
for Masulipatain. A fourth part y was constituted in August under 
the superintendence of Mr. id 0. G. 1 homas, for tne Wynaad 
Tallin. The Godavcry party demarcated, in actual detail of 
Helds, an area of about 1,0 tt wpuiro miles, extending over 
twelve Taluqs and comprising 462 villages, ^of which 118 were 
‘ompleted, and 44 in progress. In the Kiatua District, six 
Taluqs were completely demarcated, and portions of four others, 
the estimated area of detail work amounting to 986 square miles, 
including about 50 square miles of inlands in the Kolair lake, 
and other localities where the fields are not permanent, lhese 
areas, however, are, as in case of the Godavery District, o y 
approximate ; and it is supposed that an increase of from 12 to 
30 per cent, will be found when the exact extent has been ascer- 
tained. To the above estimate must be also added large tracts 
of swamps and jungles in divisions of 400 to 1,000 acre*, 
gating in all about 345 square miles, and making the lUtimate 
of the total extent demarcated by the party, 1,331 square mues^ 
which is in excess of the estimated annual standard. Ine clas- 
2 Q 2 
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sification was commenced only in March 1859> and the esta* 
blishment gradually made of to the full standard, so that the esti- 
mated out-turn altogether was only about 697 square miles foi 
the year. The Trichinopoly and Salem party demarcated al- 
most the whole of the Lalgudi aud MusiriTaluqs, portions of two 
other Taluqs in the former District, and 3£ Taluqs in Salem* 
the estimated total extent being 94-8 square miles in detail of 
fields. The classification comprised nine Taluqs, and portions 
of three others, including the complete Taluq of Cuddalore in 
South Arcot, and extended over an estimated area of about 1,998 
square miles, of which 1,360 square miles are in detail of fields. 
The work of the Wynaad party can scarcely be represented in 
figures, as the land measure in use in that Province is not one 
of any definite size, but of the extent which will produce a 
certain quantity of grain. Mr. Bayley, in his Memorandum on 
Land Measures, says that the extent of a field in Malabar is 
known by the name of the measure of grain required to sow it. 
One Amshorn was completely demarcated and handed over 
for Survey, and in two others the demarcation progressed 
considerably ; altogether about 400 paddy valleys, or other 
tracts were demarcated, and registers formed of the fields, or 
other divisions. The expenditure on the work of the Settle- 
ment Department for the season, amounted to Its. 2,28,46k 
Distributing it the cost per square mile of demarcation and 
classification in the CJodavcry District was Rupees 83-1-6, in 
the Kistna division, Rupees 81-10-5, and in Trichinopoly and 
Salem, Rupees 63-8*6 ; the last of which alone approximates 
to the sanctioned Estimate, viz., Rupees 51 for the classification 
and assessment, ami Rupees 10 for the demarcation, or both 
together, Rupees 61 per square mile. The Demarcation and 
Classification far outstripped the Survey. From the commence- 
ment of the Settlement operations 2,007 square miles have 
been surveyed, while 4,131 squaie miles have been demarcated, 
and 3,299 classified. The Demarcation, therefore, has out- 
stripped the Suivcy by 2,427 square miles, and the Classifies 
tiou by 1,292 square miles up to tine close of 1859. This slower 
progress of the Survey Captaiu Pi icstley attributes in a great 
mensuro to the faultincss of the Demarcation work. In Trichi- 
nopoly Captain Hcss«\v’s party surveyed 780 square miles, of 
which 687 were in detail of fields, the daily average rate of work 
being 62J acres per Amin ; compared with the work of last 
yoav, this exhibits an increase of 256 square miles in the extent 
moaaured in fields, aud of 130 square miles in the aggregate. 
The cost per mile was Rupees 6917. The Rajahmundry party 
surveyed about 488 square miles at an average of Rupees 
#0*93. The extent of land surveyed in the Kistna District 
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amounts in all to 294 square miles, of which 263 square miles 
ivere measured in detail. The rate per mile was Rs. 1 29*29. Rb. 
5 535 was spent in Wynaad. Comparing Captain Priestley’s results 
vitli those of the Trigonometrical Survey the maximum error per 
mile in Trichinopoly is 16*8 feet, the minimum 0 6 feet, giving 
an average of 9 feet nearly. In Masulipatam, on the other 
hand, the error ranges from 4 2 feet to 211 feet per mile, 9*4 feet 
being the average ; but as the Trigonometrical Survey opera- 
tions in Masulipatam are not entitled to much credit, no opinion 
can be formed on the above disparity. 

Water Rates . — On 22nd September 1860 Government amend 
and approve of Rules for the water rate in the Godavery and 
Kistna districts. In a despatch dated 6th July 1860 Sir C. 
Wood has no hesitation in expressing the opinion that the rate 
for water should be uniform, and not graduated according to 
the supposed profits of the recipient. The land assessment 
will bo adjusted according to the qualities of the several des- 
criptions of soil, including their capacity to benefit by irriga- 
tion. It might be better, if it were possible, to adjust the 
charge by actual measurement, as on the Ganges Canal ; but 
where that cannot bo accomplished, the plan of charging accord- 
ing to the area watered is the nearest approximation to it. 

Revised Assessment of the Manary udi and Chidambaram 
Taluqs of South A rcot— Mr. Newiil, and also Mr. Banbury, give 
\ery full reports on the whole history and condition of these 
taluqs. They are part of the Doab formed by the Colorun and 
Vi-llav rivers, and run from the sea about 25 miles inland pass- 
ing, in the western extremity, beyond the limits of the Colorun 
delta, and terminating in the uplands bordering the Trichino- 
poly district. The area is 287 square miles, which is found to be 
about 14 square miles in excels of the former revenue accounts. 
Those taluqs formerly belonged to the Trichinopoly district 
and were transferred to South Arcot in 1805. The population 
shews 303 in Chidambaram and 418 in Manargudi to the square 
mile. Of the whole 1,09,94 1, 1,883 are Christians, 3,568 Maho- 
medans and the rest Hindoos. Ilicv live in 18,200 houses, of 
which 4 have 2 storeys and 5,436 are tiled and 12, /60 thatched. 
There are 18,009 Mcrasscedars and Payakarics, 89,731 people 
depending on cultivation, 15,683 single and 1,638 joint Put- 
tails. There are 9,802 ploughs, 21,032 tilling cattle, 12,478 
cows, 19,479 goats and sheep, ond 5,0G2 she-buflfaloea. Acres 
91,684 pay Rs. 4,46,120 land assessment. The average sizes of 
the farms (if such limited extent of individual occupancy de- 
serves the name), the average amount paid per acife, the average 
stock per acre, and the average number of agriculturists depen- 
dent upon each acre of cultivation, are thus reduced 
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Items. 

Chidamba- 

ram. 

'd 

1 

§ 

a 

On the 
Total, 

Average number of acres held by 
each Merassecdar 

Acres o 

5 

5 

Do. amount of assessment paid 
by do. 

Rupees 21 

31 

25 

Do. acres to a plough 

Acres 10 

9 

5 

Agriculturists to each acre 

Number 1| 

29 

82 


Average assessment to each puttah 

Rupees 21 

35 

26 

1 


The population in the delta for the most part seems in a thriv- 
ing condition. There are the ordinary village schools, but there 
is no more general resort to them here than elsewhere. The 
amount of useful attainments acquired in these is an ability to 
read and write, with a knowledge of tile elementary rules of 
Arithmetic. Some few of the influential people have, however, 
sent their sons to the Presidency College at Madras, a few also 
to the Government School at Cuddalore, while the branch of 
Patcheappa’s charity institution for Hindus, in the great townot 
Chidambaram, is attended by about 1.30 boys. Mr. Nowill’s 
inquiries resulted in the preparation of a scale of lutes for the - 
irrigated lands, ranging irom Rupees 8-8 to Rupees 2 per 
acre. In the existing assessment the rates vary from Rupees 
11-4 to Rupees 3-5 per aero. The Board remark that the prac- 
tical result of Mr. New ill’s proposed rates will be not only to effect 
great changes in the present relative value of land by altering 
its taxation but to gi\e up a lac of Rupees in a revenue which 
is now collected with ease, the lands of this delta having ac- 
quired through the late reduction a high and permanent value. 
The Board agree with Mr. Nowill llmt advantage should ho 
taken of this re-adjustment of the assessment to clear the public 
accounts from the petty foes to temples. In their order on this, 
the first settlement funned by the Settlement Department, 
Government direct it to be put in operation without delay. 

On 1st December 1800 Government sanctions new appoint' 
ments in the Survey. Under the new arrangements each party 
will consist of 1 Deputy Director, 1 First Assistant Rs. 400, 
1 Second Assistant Rs. 300. By a rough calculation the cost 
of the Director’s Establishment as sanctioned, spread over fit* 
parties doing 1,560 square miles each annually, will amount to 
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rather more than 8 Rupees per square mile. The Deputies’ 
parties as now sanctioned will cost rather more than 55 Rupees 
tier square mile. The aggregate cost will thus be about Rupees 
,i 3 per square mile, while the original Estimate was Rupees 64*. 

If the apprehension of the insufficiency of the Estimate of G4* 
Ktipees per square mile, or 3G lacs for the whole Settlement, 
proves correct, the Board will proceed, in communication with 
Jlr. No will, to review the whole of the charges of the Depart- 
ment. 

Survey Registers . — On 17th December Government remark 
that the two questions of most importance are : — the lan- 
guage in which the Register shall be prepared and the entry 
or omission of the Revenue fields, whether interstitial or not, 
On the first point the Register will he in duplicate and in 
Knglish as well as the Vernacular, and both versions will bo 
jiicpared and authenticated by the Director. The English 
\iTsions will be primarily for permanent record. One copy will 
1^. kept in the Collector’s Office, the other in the Office of the 
Hoard of Revenue. The Vernacular versions will he for uso by 
the village and taluq officers, in the ordinary course of business. 
There will he no difference between these Registers in point of 
accuracy, as both will lie authenticated by the Director. The 
order in which the Registers shall bo prepared is left to the 
Director, but the settlement will not he deemed complete- until 
Loth Registers are handed over to the Revenue Department. As 
legat'd s the second point, the entry o I the Revenue fields whe- 
ther interstitial or not is essential to render the survey useful 
for Revenue purposes. It was always intended that these fields 
diould be measured, mapped, a'ml assessed, and a survey which 
•loos not fulfil these conditions is comparatively useless for the 
ordinary purposes ot Revenue administration in this 1 residency. 
To measure, map, and assess these fields its is now being done, 
and then to omit them from the Registers or Records, would 
U to risk the loss of the results of the previous processes. It 
k immaterial whether the fields are interstitial, i. e. grouped 
tur official convenience into survey blocks, or not \ they aro as 
important to the owners in the one case as in the other, and 
ihe danger of allowing any deviation from this fundamental 
principal of the Madras Survey is exemplified, as the Board re- 
mark, in the Godavery District, where these details are said 
not to be available yet. It will therefore be understood here- 
after that the Revenue fields are invariably to appear in the 
Survey Registers, whether clubbed into survey blocks or not. 
The Governor in Council desires that, in future, existing fields 
he uniformly designated “ Revenue fields,” and if they Happen 
to be interstitial, that adjective will be prefixed as further dcs- 
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criptivc of their character, but it will save future confusion and 
misapprehension to term them always “Revenue fiekk” It 
only remains for Government to add, that a Revenue field ig 
ono having a separate number or name in the present Revenue 
accounts. Further when, as in Beliary, Revenue fields of a size 
too large for individual occupancy have been sub-divided, such 
recognised sub-divisions, though not each possessing a separate 
number, will be regarded as Revenue fields, into which they 
have in fact been constituted. In short, the great object of the 
Survey was to correct and verify the detailed Land Registers 
which now exist. The old number of the Revenue fields as 
well as any new or corrected numbers which may be given to 
them, should be entered in the Register. The rate of assessment 
need mot appear in a column of the Register for every separate 
field. The rates prevailing in the villages, with the correspond- 
ing “ Tarams” or classes, may be entered once for all at the 
head, and as the classes are shown iu column 9, the correspond- 
ing money rate will thus be immediately ascertainable. 

District 

Revenue Survey Register 
of THE 
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On 24th December Government remark that the entire set- 
tlement is likely to cost 75 instead of 64 Rs. per square mile. 
The correspondence ’ends on 29th December with an expression 
of their wish in respect to Kurnool, that a party shoul4 be 
made up to suit the peculiar and exceptional requirements of 
the present exigency. 


CUSTOMS REVENUE OF BOMBAY, 
(EXCLUSIVE OF SIND.) 

1861-62. 

Tins Report shews only the results of all matters connected 
with the management of the Customs Revenue of the Bombay 
Presidency, exclusive of Sind, for the year ending 30th April 
1862. The Salt, Excise and Opium Revenue arc separately re- 
ported on, and an account of the External Commerce for the 
\ oar will be found at page 19 of this volume. The Revenue from 
all sources, after deducting payments on account of Drawback 
and Refund, amounted in the year under review to Rs. 
88,78,260-15-3, showing a decrease of Rs. 4,87,372-4-9, as com- 
pared’ with the preceding year. This, as compared with the average 
of the last live years, shows an increase of lvs. 23,35,742-10-1, or 
a little more than Its. 35 per cent. 


- 

Years. 

.... 


Amount. 

1856- 57 ... 

1857- 58 ... 

1858- 59 

1859- 60 

1860- 61 

... 

R*. As. P. 

32,83,987 3 6 
41,45,894 2 3 
60,07,015 10 0 
99,10,061 6 2 
93,65,633 4 0 


5) 

3,27,12,591 9 10 

Contrasted with 1861* 62... 



65,42,518 5 2 

88,78,260 15 3 

Increase 

... Bs. 

23,33,742 10 1 
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The details for the two years are seen below 


♦ 

Items of Revenue. 

\ 

Colle 

1861-62. 

ctions. 

1860-61. 

Imports. 

Rs. 

As. 

P 

Rs. 

As. 

P. 

General Trade . 







At Bombay 

77,15.862 

9 

2 

80,29,796 

15 

8 

„ Continental Ports 

32,818 

9 

6 

25,695 

14 

5 

Spirits 

Tobacco 

7,91,457 

14 

2 

7,56,870 

14 

6 

17,090 

2 

10 

1,32,104 

4 

3 

Exports. 







From Bombay 

5,14,976 

7 

4 

6,92,130 

10 

10 

„ Continental Ports ... 

29,6 U 

9 

7 

56,854 

12 

10 

Frontier Duties 

59,527 

5 

6 

65,017 

4 

8 

/Land Customs and Transit 







Duties 

54,588 

12 

9 

51,029 

1 

11 

Anchorage Fees 

Registry Fees 

570 

2 

7 

647 

13 

6 

4,555 

12 

0 

5,625 

15 

0 

Special Duty on Tobacco .. 
Tobacco License Fees 

1,08,191 

6 

5 

1,12,183 

3 

0 

304 

0 

0 

298 

0 

0 

Government share of Confis- 







cated Goods 

1,283 

12 

7 

1,678 

8 

7 

Profit by the Sale of Pur- 
chased Goods 




125 

0 

0 

Crane Fees 

4,266 

10 

8 

3,433 

5 

4 

Warehouse Rent & Wharf- 







age Fees 

19,416 

0 

6 

15,511 

7 

5 

Straits Light Dues 

4,540 

6 

6 

5,983 

13 

0 

Ganza Licenso Fees 

4,609 

0 

0 

4,117 

8 

0 

Hard Fees 

14,027 

9 

2 

12,344 

4 

5 

Gross Revenue 
Deduct Drawback and Re- 
funds 

Net Revenuo ...j< 

93,77,728 

4,99,467 

3 

4 

3 

0 

99,71,448 

6,05,815 

13 

9 

4 

4 

88,78,260 

15 


13,65,633 

4 

0 
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fa the Import Customs per British Vessels, there was a decrease 
of Rs. 2,24,037-8-9, and also a decrease per Foreign Vessels of 
Ks. 89,896-13-9, showing a total decrease of Rs. 3,13,934-6-6. 
l n the Export Customs, nearly half of the decrease which was 
Us. 1,77,154-3-6, is attributable to a falling off in the exporta- 
tion of Saltpetre, In Frontier Duties a^ad Land Customs there 
was a decrease in the year under review of Rs. 1,930-4-4. 
There is only one Establishment for the collection of Customs, 
Salt, and Opium Revenues, and it has hitherto been the practice 
to divide the total cost and charges of it to the several branches 
in the proportion of 1 -16th to Opium, 7£-I6ths to Customs, and 
7£-16ths to Salt. In future the Establishment will be charged 
Lr separately as actually employed for the management of each 
branch of Revenue. There was an increase of Rs. 8,756-2-1 in 
the charges of collections : — 

1861-62 ... ... ••* Rs. 3,45,533 8 2 

1860-61 „ 3,36,777 6 1 


The percentage cost amounts to Rs. 3-11 (or little less than 9 
pence in the pound sterling), on the amount collected, while in 
the preceding year the cost was Rs. 3-5-2. 


The Governor's Opinion . — On 21st May 1863, His Excellency 
in Council observes that there has been a total falling off in all 
the sources of the Customs Revenue during the last two years, 
amounting to Rupees 10,24,910-12-1. Although there was a 
decrease in the Customs Revenue for 1861-62, there has been 
an increase in the general trade of the Presidency to the extent 
of Rupees 5,04,21,990. The conclusion therefore is that, 
in the year under review, there has been a more exten- 
sive trade in undutiable than dutiable goods and tins is 
clearly shown to bo the case by the Trade He . urns The 
principal ito.n of Import during the year was Bulhon the m- 
crease in the importations under tins head having r sen from 
Rupees 6,38,00,000 in 1860-61 to Rupees USo 0,000 Mm. 
1801-62, and representing 68 per cent, of the 
trade against 30 per cent, in the previous year. On the other 
hand, among the exports the pnnc.pal item exported lMt ^ 
Cotton which increased from Rupees 6, .17,00,000 worth 
in 1860-61 ’to Rupees 9,26,00,000 worth in lt,61 . 62 - f 
an increase from 37 per cent, of the whole exports of the pro* 
;LsTe“ to 43 per cent. in 1861-62 Front these figures, Hr. 
Excellency in Council considers that the extraordinary increase 
in the Cotton trade has, by the demand it has created for 
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Bullion and Specie remittances, interfered with the trade iu 
Duty-paying goods. Government learn with satisfaction that 
at the end of the year under review, there were no Balances 
outstanding on account of former years, and that the 
whole of the Balance for the year under report had been re- 
covered in the month of June following. 


LAND REVENUE ADMINISTRATION OF BENGAL 

1861-62. 


Collection . — The total collections on account of the year and 
of past years amounted to Rupees 3,76,51,112, out of a demand 
of Rupees 4,11,51,017, being at the rate of OU per cent., leav- 
ing (after deduction of remission t6 the extent of § per cent.) 
8J- per cent, outstanding at the close of the year. The balances 
outstanding in the Chittagong Division, were heavy. The remis- 
sions amounted to Rupees 1,77,613, or about throe-eighths per 
cent, of the total demand. Of this sum Rupcbs 1,14,576 was on 
account of current revenue, distributed as follows : — 


On •account of land originally taken for 
salt manufacture, situated ebieily in 
Backergungo, Jessorc, Nuddca, and 
24-Pergunnahs ... ... ... Rs. 94,852 0 6 

On account of drought and inundation 
in Pooreo ... ... ... „ 7,452 0 0 

On other accounts, (such as assignments 
in reward for loyal services,) chiefly 
in Behar, Shahabad and Lohardugga „ 12,872 0 0 


Total Rupees 


1,14,576 0 0 


The number of estates redeemed since 1854 to the end of 1861-6-3 
& as follows : — * 



Redeemed in 1861 - 62 . ; Tot\l Redeemed to end of 1861 - 62 . 


Redemption of Land > fax. 


889 



iorwar< 
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The collections ofSayer and Miscellaneous Revenue amounted 
to Rupees 3,50,717 on a demand of Rupees 3,67,109, being «t 
the rate of 97i per cent. The number of Estates, the property 
of Government, diminished by 1,438, owing almost entirely 
to the sale of the proprietary rights of Government. Out of a 
demand of Rupees 26,48,114, the collections aggregated Rupees 
2041,774, which is at the rate of about 76£ per cent. There- 
missions somewhat exceeded 1 per cent. The collections on the 
Sudder Jumma demand of Rupees 8,10,318 amounted to Ru- 
pees 5,78,864, being at the rate of 71 J per cent. The disburse- 
ments’ from the assets of Wards’ Estates aggregated Rupees 
24,31,537, including payments on account of Government Re- 
venue', expenses of management and maintenance. The aggre- 
gate surplus at credit of the Estates under wardship was Rupees 
5,18,715, of which Rupees 4,53,049 had been invested in Go- 
vernment Securities. Four hundred and nine Estates were 
under attachment during the year, 1 1 2 by order of the Civil 
Courts, and 289 by order of the Criminal Courts. The collec- 
tions on the Sudder Jumma amounted to 87 per cent, during 
the year, leaving 13 per cent, outstanding, which, although con- 
siderably below those of the preceding year, is sufficiently fa- 
Vorablo when it is considered that these Estates cannot be sold 
till after the close of the year. On the Mofussil rental demand, 
the collections reached 77 per cent., leaving an outstanding 
balance of 23 per cent. The collections of the year under notice 
are, however, nearly 7 per cent, higher than those of 1860-61. 
The disbursements amounted to Rupees 2,21,513, including 
Rupees 99,729 disbursed as Government Revenue, and Its. 96,279 
paid by order of Court in satisfaction of claims of other parties, 
leaving a surplus at credit of the proprietors of Rupees 1,37,121. 
In tho 0 Wards' Institution in the Presidency the number of pupils 
during tho year was 9; their ages range between l.‘i£ and 17j 
years. The expenditure of the Institution was Us. 27,450-3-3. 

Act X. of 1859— Tho number of suits instituted during the 

• year was 1,38,947, being more than thrice the number instituted 
during tho last year (1858-1859) of ttie old summary suit law 
These, with 8,640 suits remaining from the previous year, gwe 
an aggregate file of 1,47,587 suits, of which 1,86,442 were dis- 
posed of during the yew, leaving 11,145 pending at its close. 
Of the entire institutions, 1,17,113 were on account of arrears 
of rent (one-half of these belonging to the four Districts « 

Chittagong, Backergunge, Jessore and Nuddea,) leaving 21,88* 

suits of all other descriptions. There were 39,536 applications 
for enhancement of rent of which 26,295 belonged to Wo * 
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de a, and 4,1 03 for relinquishment of holdings chiefly in Pur- 
dah, Beerbhoom and Nuddea. Of 32,788 cases of execution 
of decrees, 26,342 were disposed of, leaving 6,446 pending at 
the cIosg of the year j only 25 cases had been pending more 
than six months. The applications for sale of distrained pro- 
perty numbered 2,129, including 33o belonging to the previous 
year. Of these only 250 or 12 per cent, terminated in sale 
In 522 instances, or about one-fourth of the whole, security was 
given, and in 1,194 instances, or more than 50 per cent., com- 
promises were effected with the object of averting sale/ The 
number of resumption suits instituted during the year is very 
large, being no less than 21,258, which added to the number 
remaining from the previous year, gives $n aggregate file of 
21,772. The cases of exemption of estates from sale under Sect<J 
17 and 18, Act XI. of 1859 were : — 


; 

In Sylhet. 

Tn all other Dis- 
tricts. 

! 

Rupees; 

Rupees. 

Number of Estates exempted 

25,831 

1,033 

Their Sadder J u mma 

4,63,118 

4,19,774 

Arrearat time of sale 

98,275 

65,020 

Amount of arrear realised ...i 

63,307 

37,476 

Remaining due ... 

34,068 

27,543 


The following statement classifies the Prisoners in confine- 
ment for Government demands : — 


In confinement at close of previous year 9 

Confined this year 71 

Released .., ... ... ... ... ... 72 

In confinement at close of year 8 


Waste Lands. — There were 126 estates with 19,051 acres 
settled in Cachar on a jumma of Rs. 7,500-1-7. In Assam 
&62 mehals were settled with a jumma of Rs. 4,70,249. 
Of 407 Estates under the charge of the Commissioner in the 
Wderbuns, 163 were lots granted, and 85 lots not yet grant- 
d, making 248 in all, and leaving 159, of which 99 were 
Henckell and Ponnelly’s Mehals, and 60 resumed Estates. 
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There wore 11 Mehals under Khas management, with a total 
demand of Rupees 1,54,884, of which Rupees 1,54,163 wererca- 
lized durin" the year, leaving a balance outstanding at its close 
of only Rupees 721 — Rupees 218 of this sum being irrecover. 
able Forty-five Estates, with an area of 1,89,820 acres, and 
‘an eventual maximum jumma of Rupees 1 ,38,816 remained for 
settlement in the following season, and twenty-five Estates, with 
an area of 46,059 acres, and a jumma of Rupees 35,712 for re- 
settlement ; there were also 57 resumption suits for trial, 3!) 
inspection cases, and 48 cases for survey, involving an area of 
1 61 1 68 acres. The total grants ot waste lands up to end ot 
17th October 1861 under the old rules are as follows 


Number of Grants made 
Area in Acres 
Present Jumma 
Eventual Minimum Jumma ... 

The grants are takei^ principally for tea cultivation, which U 
steadily and swiftly progressing. On May 1st 1862 there were 
1 10 Europeans in Cachar most ot whom wore lea-planteis. 
It was estimated that tea to the value of ten lakhs would leave 
the district during the season. Further details will be found at 
page 73 of this volume. 


337 
12,53,648 
44,585 5 9 
383,102, 7 5 


Fisheries .— The following is what has been done in giving ef- 
fect to the orders of Government for the resumption and settle- 
ment of Fisheries in Navigable Rivers. 


Total ur to close of 1861-62. 


Number of blocks settled ... 

Amouut of rent at which settled ... ... ••• 

Number of Suits instituted under Regulation 11. of 1819 
Decided in favor of Government ... 

Decided in favor of Individuals 
8truck off 

Fending ... ••• ••• ••• 


376 

41,882-54 

966 

316 

212 

77 

361 



The following shows the result of the sale of tlie Xo mind ary right in Uuvcruiacnt Instates during tAio 


Sale of Government Estates. 
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Steps were taken for the formation of Official Libraries 
in the different Districts under the Resolution of Government, 
dated the 5th March last. 


SURVEY OPERATIONS IN THE LOWER PROVINCES. 

From 1 st October 1861 to 30 th September 1862. 

On the 6th March 1863, H. L. Dampier, Esq., Secretary to the 
Board of Revenue, forwarded to the Government of Bengal 
Statements and copies of Reports relative to the Survey Opera- 
tions of the year which expired on the 30th September 1862. 

First Division, — Professional, completed the Northern half 
of the Tipperah District containing 1,226 square miles* at an ave- 
rage cost of Rs. 29-5-11 per square mile. The remaining half 
of the District containing about 1,000 square miles with 1,931 
villages will be completed in the present season. 

Demarcation. — The Head-Quarters of this Branch have beenat 
Dinagepore, and though the Registers have been, to a consider- 
able extent, brought up, yet 99 English and 90 Bengali Regis- 
ters, belonging to sfx Districts, remain to be written. Of 
cases technically called “arrears” 726 were disposed of, leaving 
still 186 to be enquired into. The cost of the Establishment 
amounted to Rs. 22,2^5-5-7. 

Second Division. — Professional.-* This party were engaged, 
at the desire of the late Lieutenant Governor, for the first two 
months of the field season in surveying the waste lands about 
Darjeeling. As the Maunbhoom Survey would have suffered from 
further delay, a small party under Mr. Ivey was left to continue 
the Waste Lands Survey, and the Head -Quarters went to Maun- 
bhoom, where they surveyed 787 square miles at a rate of Rs. 
42-5 per square mile. The Darjeeling party (including all work) 
had completed 881 square miles at a rate of Rs. 54-9-11 per mile 
when an outbreak of jungle fever put a stop to their operations. 
A grant of Rs. 11,036 has been assigned for the conduct of the 
operations of this party for tho balance of the current sea- 
son. Demarcation. — The area accomplished under Mr. Browne’s 
superintendence was 775 square miles, containing 1,886 villages. 
The demarcation of tho southern portion of Tipperah with parts 
of Bullooah is the work of tho present season. The registers of 
the Burdwan District are now being brought up, and 28 English 
with five Vernacular Mehalwar Registers, and four English with 
three Vernacular Mouzahwar Registers have been completed. 
, The yearly expenditure was Rs. 44,211-7-8 or at the rate of Rs* 
57 - 0-9 per square mile. 
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Third Division.— -Professional — The field could not; bo taken 
till late in the season, in consequence of the country being low, 
and liable to inundation ; still, the party completed an area of 
j ; l78 square miles at an average rate of Rs. 31-4 per square 
mile. The Hill tribes along the Cossiah Hill frontier resolutely 
opposed the survey of the boundary line, though it had been 
demarcated the previous year. The Thannah boundaries of 
Sylhet were found to be extremely complicated. Demarcation . 
—This party of the Third Division disposed in Sylhet of an 
area of l ,235 square miles. 37 English and 50 Bengali Pergun- 
nah Registers were completed. The rate per square mile Rs. 
61-0-6 is explained by the number and intricacy of the petty 
mehals in Sylhet. 

• Fourth Division. — Professional. — In this Division also it was 
impracticable to commence operations until late in the season. 
An area of 1,528 square miles was completed. The cost per 
square mile was Rs. 30 8-3. The contingencies which form a 
large part of the cost, were greatly increased, by the expenses 
of °the Teesta steamer. A less expensive one, the Despatch had 
boon applied for and sanctioned, but being required for other 
work the Surveyor was obliged to abandon the triangulation of. 
the Hooringotta Estuary. Demarcation.— The work of this 
branch consisted mainly in the compilation of Registers, which 
were as follow : — 


Boundary 


... 108 

Adtimulnishan 

... 

... 2,638 

Miscellaneous 

... 

... 3,623 

Appeal 

... 

71 


The amount of cases decided is satisfactory, although of Adu- 
mulnishan and Miscellaneous cases the Return shews 1,413 and 
l,lb8 still pending. 

Fifth Division. — Professional. — The Topographical Survey 
Of the Kookie Hills, East of Chittagong, and North-west of 
Akvab, was undertaken by this party under Mr. 0 Done , JNo 
demarcation of internal revenue boundaries was required. An 
area of 3,525 square miles was surveyed at a cost of Rs. ld-1-b 
per square mile. Mr. O’Donel was highly successful m dealing 

with these wild tribes. . , « _ 

Sixth Division .- The Professional and demarcation branches 
were both under Captain Thompson. In Harareebaugh 2,305 
square miles of Topographical Surrey were accomplished at a 
cost of Rs. 14-1-1 per square mile. In ttw 

branch an area of 1,468 square miles containing 2,032 nllj^e 
were completed at a cost of Rs. 4,961 or Rs. 3-6 per square tittle. 

! S l 



In both branches the cost of work was less than the last year ; while the area completed by the pro- 
fessional branch exceeded that of the former year by nearly 2,000 square miles. 

General Statement — The following statement gives, at one view, all that was accomplished by each 
of the six establishments, and the usual results, compared with those of the preceding season. 
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CHOLERA IN THE DELHI DIVISION IN 1861. 

Punjab Records , No. VIII. 


In forwarding to Government this Report by Dr. David B. 
Smith, M. D., Civil Assistant Surgeon of Delhi, C. Brown, Esq., 
Commissioner Delhi Division, remarks that whenever this epi- 
demic attacks a body of men, they should be at once moved, 
and suggests that suitable localities should be fixed on before- 
hand in order to save time if the removal of the troops should 
be necessary. The famine which occurred previous to and du- 
ring the period under report is stated to have been in great 
measure the exciting cause of this outbreak of cholera. In tho 
city of Delhi alone more than nineteen thousand persons were 
fed daily. It is not surprizing therefore that with exhausted 
physical power, and depressed minds, cholera found them an 
easy prey. Cholera made its first appearance at the villages 
Ferozepore, Noh, and Sunoh, which it reached from the Bhurt- 
pore territory. The disease showed itself at Goorgaon about tho 
middle of June, where in 10 days, SO of the poor died. Dr. 
Cliristison of the Khelat-i-Ghilzie Regiment was sent to Goor- 
gaon to superintend those attacked. He reports having admit- 
ted to Hospital from June 10th to the end of the month 1 93 
persons of whom 90 died. In July there wero only five new 
cases. Among the 400 police of the district only I men were 
attacked and both recovered. The epidemic commenced at 
Ferozepore and followed the lines of road, being most severe in 
the villages on tlieso roads. Up to the end of July about 
1,190 deaths from cholera were reported in the Goorgaon dis- 
trict, out of a population of 700,000. On J une 27th cholera had 
broken out at Bullubghur, but was subdued in about a fort- 
night At Delhi the disease first made its appearance on the 
21st June in the “ Koodsia Bay 1C ’ poorhouse where only the 
very weakest adults and children had been admitted. * ron* 
that date until the end of the month 32 cases, occurred of which 
15 terminated fatally; the number of inmates was.about 500. 
On the 28th cholera appeared in the jail, and on the UtJuly 
21 prisoners, out of 464 were in hospital. On the suggestion of 
Dr Smith 57 short term prisoners were at once released to di- 
minish the chance of spreading the disease. In 
poorhouse, adjoining the jail, in which there were 597 mwatea, 
no less than 124 became affected when the disease appeared m 
the jail. The following statement shows the relative amount of 
sickness and mortality in the different asylums *“— * 
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Largest number of persons receiving daily 
support in the Deihi-gate Asylum from 
March 13 to July 31 ... ... 780 

Largest number in hospital hi one day ... 145 

Total number of deaths in the time noted 68 

Number of deaths from cholera during the 

month of July ... ... ... 55, 

Largest number of persons fed in one day 
during same time, in the Kooduia Bayk 

Asylum ... ... ... 783 

Largest number in hospital in one day ... 157 

Total number of deaths during the time 
noted ... ... ... 159 


After the date mentioned no single case occurred. The part of 
Delhi next visited by the epidemic was the Eedgha Asylum 
where 6,888 persons received food daily. The only permanent 
inmates were the sick in hospital, 250 in number. Of these 50 
persons fell victims to the epidemic during the month of July. 

Largest number of persons fed in one day 


from March 13 to July 29 ... ... 9,402 

Largest number in hospital in one day du- 
ring same period ... ... 340 

Total number of deaths in same period ... 182 

Ditto ditto of cholera ... 150 


On July 4th the disease appeared in H. M.’s 82nd Regiment. 
In all 103 cases occurred of which 49 proved fatal. On July 
6th the first case appeared in the police hospital. It proved 
fatal. On July 7th the first case occurred in the Artillery lines. 
There were 31 persons attacked in all of which 10 died. 

In the 13th Regt. N. I. 10 cases occurred and 5 deaths. No 
deaths occurred in the GaTison hospital. The following table 
shews the number of deaths in the city daily reported at the 
" Kotwalee” until the 6th August when the epidemic had died 
out only 3 deaths Having occurred : — 
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July 10 

... 15 

11 

10 

„ 12 

24 

„ 13 

18 

„ 14 

22 

„ 15 

25 

„ 16 ... . 

24 

17 ... • 

24 

„ 18 

25 

19 

30 

„ 20 

25 

„ 21 

32 

22 

... 33 

23 

33 . 

„ 24 

20 

„ 25 

24 

,, 2fi 

25 

„ 27 

13 

„ 2.3 

9 

„ 20 

11 

„ 30 

(> 

31 

7 

Al/MJST 1 

12 

2 

10 

” 5 !!! 

10 


5 

„ 5 

3 

Total 

... 453 

These 433 deaths, added to the 15 which 

occurred before the 

10th instant, gives a total mortality as reported of 408. 

The total mortality has been, 


Among Europeans 

59 

„ Natives 

... 618 

Grand Total 

... 677 


Many natives no doubt died who arc not included in this num- 
ber, it is however on the whole tolerably accurate. The cessa- 
tion of the epidemic in different localities was not simultaneous. 

The histoi*y of cholera in Delhi may be summarized as 
follows. Delhi has always been considered unhealthy as 
a residence for Europeans. Previous to the mutiny of 1857 
the troops of the station were all quartered outside the 
city to the north of the Delhi Ridge, beyond which was 
swampy plain extending 10 miles. By the overflow 


su 
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the Jumna this tract of country became one entire morass, 
and the return of the water to its proper channel being 
impossible, the river banks being higher than the surrounding 
country, the whole sweep of country was often under water 
until the end of April. This tract of country extended to Ali- 
pore which bore northwest of the old cantonments. It was al- 
ways remarked that a northwest wind, that which blew across 
this tract, always brought sickness with it. The villages near 
the Jheel and Alipore itself were notoriously unhealthy.- These 
facts will sufficiently account for the unhealthiness of the old 
cantonments. Delhi is 800 feet above the level of the sea and 
lies in Lat. 28° 39' ; Long. 77° 18'. Formerly it enjoyed great 
immunity from cholera; when visited by it in 1845, only 708 
persons died, out of a population of more than 150,000. It was 
then free until 1850 when only 846 persons were carried off. 
During the siege in 1857 cholera occurred both in the city and 
in the British camp outside. It attacked those Regiments 
chiefly which had marched from long distances up-country. In 
the Foot Artillery from June to September 56 cases occurred of 
which 28 proved fatal. H. M.’s 7oth Regiment had, dining the 
same time, 49 men attacked of whom 19 died. In H. M.’s 00th 
Rifles 28 cases were treated — 15 deaths. No exact data could 
l)e procured of the other European Regiments in camp ; but all 
suffered more or less. Perhaps H. M.’s 61st Regiment lost most 
men. The 4th Sikh Regiment had 85 men attacked in June 
alone ; of these 34 died. 101 cases were treated altogether, 44 
of which proved fatal. In the 1st Punjab Infantry 52 cases were 
treated, and 15 terminated fatally. In 1858 cholera again appear- 
ed in Delhi. The jail returns shew that of 16 cases, 11 proved fatal. 
The epidemic under report was marked by no special peculiarity. 
The general appearance of the disease varies considerably in its 
general features in Europeans and Natives. Thus Natives very 
seldom complain of cramps ; to Europeans, however these are 
commonly a source of great pain ; retraction of the prsecordia, 
on the contrary is much more striking among them than among 
Europeans. On the whole, the disease is less intense, in the 
case of Natives, —equally fatal, but as a rule, less developed . 
Prior to, and contemporaneously with the attack of cholera un- 
der report intermittent fever prevailed to a less degree than 
usual ; subsequent to it, fever and dysentery seemed to become 
rife. During this epidemic, no European resident in the city 
was known to have died qf it. 

During the rainy season of 1860-61 only 7 inches of rain felL 
During the season now reported on 22 inches fell in June and 
July alone, During the epidemic the prevailing wind has been 
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east and north-east ; as soon as a west or north-west wind set in 
the epidemic abated. The morbid anatomy of cholera having 
been deeply studied, is now tolerably well understood. Unfor- 
tunately, however, microscopic examination has proved as vet 
of little practical value. The following are assigned by different 
theorists as the proximate cause of cholera ; suppression of bile 
fatal exosmosis from the intestinal mucus membrane, decrease* 
of the saline constituents of the blood, alteration of its fibrine 
devitalization of the blood by non-development of the red glo- 
bules, paralysis of the heart, non-oxygenation of the blood in 
the pulmonary texture and many others. Dr. Smith inclines 
to the opinion that cholera results primarily from a nervous le- 
don of the sympathetic ’system ; he is also of opinion that it is 
transferable but not contagious. Various means have been, at 
different times, adopted for the cure of this disease, but there 
appears to be no regular plan for its treatment, medicines which 
are reported to produce the best effects during one epidemic, 
being almost failures in another, and even differing in their 
effects at different periods of the same epidemic. Dr. Smith be- 
lieves Calomel to be our best remedy, at present, for cholera. 

Native Ideas . — Colonel Sleeman, in his “ Rambles and Recollec- 
tions,” gives the following interesting account of native belief re- 
garding the origin of cholera in the Saugor territories : — “ When 
Lord Hasting took the field against the Pindarees m 1817, the di- 
vision of the Grand Army under his command was encamped near 
the grove in Bundelcund where repose the ashes of HurdonI Lala, 
under a small shrine. A cow was taken into this grove to be con- 
certed into beef for the use of the Europeans. The priest in 
attendance remonstrated, but in vain ; the cow was killed and 
eaten. The priest complained, and from that day the cholera 
morbus broke out in the camp ; and* from this central point it 
"as generally understood to have spread all over India. Tho 
story of the cow travelled at the same time, and the spirit of 
Hurdoul Lala was everywhere supposed to be riding in tho 
"hirlwind, and directing the storm ” ! * * * “ Up 

10 ivithin the last few years the spirit of Hurdoul Lala had been 
propitiated only in cholera morbus, but now he is supposed to 
preside over all kinds of epidemic diseases.” Both Hukeems and 
ftaids entertain the opinion that cholera is dependent on a ma» 
terics morbi, which should, if possible, be expelled the body. 
The Baids say cholera is produced partly by indigestion, and 
partly by want of stimulation in the system. Some of their in- 
dications of general treatment are very correct : thus they re- 
commend that no food should be given at first, and very little ' 

VIJL, Pa si III. IT * 
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to drink ; they acknowledge too the efficacy of giving cold drinks 
and of keeping the patient absolutely at rest. 


THE LAHORE MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
1860-62. 

Punjab Records , Vol. VI., No. I. 


This report was submitted to Government by the Principal, 
Dr. Scriven, on the 1st May 1862. Although open since Octo- 
ber 1860 no regular report was drawn up at the end of the offi- 
cial year 1860-61, the college not having been in full working 
order. The first Matriculation examination which was held 
under circumstances of much difficulty, resulted in the admission 
of 5 students to the English class and 44 to the Hindustani. 
At the second Matriculation examination held on September 
13th 1861, 5 Natives were admitted to the English class and 16 
into the Hindustani. To 5 of these students, scholarships of Rs. 
10 per month were given. Although anatomy was rather delay- 
ed, fair progress was made in the following winter season. At 
the third Matriculation examination 19 vacancies were filled up, 
making 60 students in all, tho full number allowed by Govern- 
ment. 

English Class. 


Europeans, 

Hindoos, 

Mussulman, 

Hindoo, 


1 

1 1 Punjabees. 

] Bengallee. 
Nativr Class. 


j- Total 7 


Hindoos, ... 27 > Natives of Punjab and \ 

Mussulmans,... 28) its dependencies. L . afv 

Hindoos, ... O) North-Western Pro- f 0 
Mussulmans,... 5) vinces. / 

Bodies for Dissection . — Although anxiety was felt on the 
head at the opening of the college, the supply was 87 in all. 
The early completion of the college and hospital, with lines for 
the students, is strongly advised for sake of enforcing discipline 
which cannot at present be done. 


income and Expenditure . — With a few trifling exception** 
the amounts under these heads exactly balance each other. The 
entire expenditure appears to be JRs. 36,390. 
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Medical College Hospital Report.— The building used 
for the college hospital was most unsuitable, having beenrfofc* 
merly a stable and without doors or windows. It accommodated 
about 36 patients. The number of patients treated during the 
two years is as follows : — 



1860. 

1861. 

Total patients treated 

7,520 

7,302 

„ „ cured 

4,327 

4,28!) 

„ „ relieved ... 

590 

550 

„ „ incurable ... 

27 

44 

„ results unknown 

2,409 

2,256 

Died 

63 

73 

Remaining... 

104 

90 


On the 28th May 1862 the Secretary to Government, Punjab, 
in acknowledging this Report, states that Government was quite 
satisfied with the progress made, considering the limited means 
, at the disposal of the college and the absence of proper buildings, 
which were to be commenced as soon as the sanction of the Su- 
preme Government was obtained. 

POPULAR EDUCATION IN THE PUNJAB. 

1861-62. 

This report was submitted by Captain A. R. Fuller, Director 
of Public Instruction, on June 4th 1862. The new system of 
organization proved economical and efficient. Its success, however, 
depends mainly on the active and spontaneous efforts made by the 
District Officers. Frequent inspection of Vernacular schools by 
the chief Mohurir was most beneficial; this however should not 
interfere with the direct responsibility of the lehseeldars for the 
welfare of their schools. The levy of fees still continued to act 
injuriously on the increase of attendance, but, having been laid 
down as the fixed policy of the state, should be enforced. Tbe 
amount expended on Education from Imperial funds, as contrast- 
ed with the previous year, is as follows 

In 1860-61 ... ••• 1*48,853 

In 1861-62 . » WW58 

The proportion of the cost of supervision to the cost of ltiftnko* 
tion was much reduced. On a total expenditure of R*. 
4,60,734 the cost of supervision amounted to Rs. 81,064 which 
gives a percentage of 175. Several improvements were intro- 
duced in the Normal Schools, from which 398 teachers jpandi- 

it a 'W 
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dates for teachership have obtained certificates. In consequence 
of the success of the pupils of the Lahore and Delhi schools, it j$ 
proposed that they should be raised to the grade of colleges. 
Grants-in-aid to private Institutions have been added to during 
the year by Rs. 373 per mensem. An aggregate amount of R«, 
73,864 has been provided out of the 1 per cent. Educational 
Cess Fund during the year for building 45 Tehseeli, and 491 
Village school-houses. All the Zillah schools have been sup. 
plied with maps, globes, and books. The schools at Lahore and 
Umritsur have been given, in addition, numerous diagrams and a 
valuable set of philosophical apparatus at a cost of £120 each, 
those of the Delhi school are still more valuable, having cost 
£300. Written examinations have been held to some extent, es- 
pecially in the Lahore circle. Ten students educated in the 
Punjab, presented themselves for matriculation at the Calcutta 
University ; of these 4 were successful. It is much to be desired 
that the wealthier classes of the native community should be in- 
duced to contribute towards the expenses of education. Measures 
have already been taken by most of the Missionary schools in 
receipt of grants-in-aid, to render them self-supporting by the 
adoption of the fee-system. The people have in some measure 
followed this lead, and adopted the same course, grants having 
been made for the support of Elementary English teachers in 
Zillah schools to the amount of Rs. 273 per month. Several 
adult Euglish schools have been started by the native commu- 
nity on the grant-in-aid principle with marked success. The 
number of female schools has risen from 812 to 1,312, and the 
number of names on the register from 812 to 1,312. In the 
Normal schools 405 students were in training at the close of the 
year. The Private Institutions receiving Government aid com- 
prize 15 of the higher, and 15 of the lower classes. Of these 24 
are male schools, 4 female, and 2 mixed. The higher class 
schools contain 2,290 scholars with an average attendance of 
1,925, the lower 623, with an average of 484. The monthly ag- 
gregate of grants-in-aid disbursed by Government during the 
hist 3 years stands as follows : — 

1859- 60 Rs. 1,350 

1860- 61 „ 2,116 

1861-62 „ 2,590 

Small scholarships varying from Rs. 5 to 8 annas per mensem 
are still given to the best boys in the upper classes of Zillah 
schools. The expenditure on this head has increased from Rs- 
209*10 to Rs. 388 per mensem. At the 23 Zillah schools Rs. 
4,369 have been collected in fees, against Rs. 4,020 in 1860 * 61 - 
* 
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The rapidity with which the study of English extends is shewn 
bv the follbwing figures : — 

1859 - 60 . 1860 - 61 . 1861 - 62 . 

Boys learning English in ... 1,725 8,164 4,439 

Summing up these general results we find that there are 1,982 
schools of all kinds in the Punjab, either directly under Go- 
vernment or connected with it by grants-in-aid. The number of 
pupils in these schools at the close of 1861-62 amounted’ to 
52,480, and the average daily attendance was 42,192. The ag- 
gregate expenditure on education during the year was Rs. 
5,11,284 from all sources. Of this Rs. 1,75,758 have been charg- 
ed to the Imperial Revenues and Rs. 2,84,976 to the 1 per cent. 
Educational Cess Fund. The rest has come from private sources, 
Mich as endowments, subscriptions, fees, &c. On Vernacular 
school houses Rs. 73,864 have been expended. The general ab- 
stract of the cost of education will be found in the Administra- 
tion Report of this year as summarized in the Annals , Vol. 6, 
putje 472. 

The Government in reviewing this report directs attention 
to the problem of the best medium of conveying instruction to 
those of the population who speak Pooshtoo only. Government 
is satisfied witli the progress made during the year, and appre- 
ciates the judgment shewn in the supervision. 


EXTERNAL COMMERCE OF RANGOON AND BASSEIN. 
1860-1861. 

This report consists merely of tabular statements, which may 
be summarized as under : — 

Total value of dutiable goods imported into 


the Port of Rangoon during the year 
„ „ „ Exported 

„ „ „ Free Imports 

Of this Silver treasure amounted to 
„ „ „ Exports ... 

Of this Silver treasure amounted to 
„ „ „ Free Imports Re-Exported 


Rs. 


33,28,577 

27,84,274 

16,29,367 

2,67,453 

5 , 74,929 

23,736 

89,155 


Total number of square-rigged vessels ar- 
rived in the Port during the year 
Tonnage of do. 

Total number of nate crapts . . . 

Tonnage of do. 


Tons 

Tons 


1,90 

82,8961 

8 

916 



Trade of Rangoon and Bautin. 


350 

Total number of square rigged vessels de- 


parted from the Port 


>87 

Tonnage of do. 

Tons 

80,794 

Total number of native crafts 


14 

Tonnage of do. 

Tons 

1,352 

Total value of dutiable goods imported into 
the Port of Bossein during the year 

Rs. 

10,987 

„ „ „ Exports ... 


570,525 

„ „ „ Free Imports 

tt 

2,77,773 

Of this Silver treasure amounted to 

n 

97,909 

„ „ „ Exports ... 

ft 

63,218 

Total number of square rigged vessels ar- 
rived in the Port during the year 


27 

Tonnage of do. 

Tons 

16,928 

Total number of native crafts 


18 

Tonnage of do. 

Tons 

1,141} 

Total number of square rigged vessels de- 
parted from the Port 


25 

Tonnage of do. 

Tons 

14,553 

Total number of native crafts 


36 

Tonnage of do. 

Tons 

2,602} 


REPORTS OF THE SUDDER NIZAMUT ADAWLUT OF 
THE NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES IN CRIMINAL 
AND CIVIL JUSTICE FOR 1860 AND 1861. 

The statistics contained in these reports will be found in 
tho analyses of the Administration Reports for the years to which 
they refer. 


Criminal Retort for 1861. 

It appears from the report that there was an increase of 654 
persons for trial during the year. Tho proportion of persons 
convicted and committed, to those whose cases were finally 
disposed of, was 62 per cent, against 63 per cent, in the pre- 
ceding year. The proportion of reversals to appeals tried was 
favorable being 29 per cent. Of persons tried at the Sessions 
Courts 31 per cent, wer^ acquitted. The number of Miscellane- 
ous cases has diminished from 2,15,747 to 1,67,060 which is 
attributable in part to the transfer of Police duties to a separate 
department. Out of 2,02,022 witnesses examined during the 
year, 92 per cent, were dismissed after one day’s attendance. 
In Goruckpoor oil the witnesses, 9,409, were dismissed within 
the day. The duration of the Thannah enquiries was too 
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long, being^ on the average three days, and that of cases in the 
Magistrates Courts in which Police Agency was employed was 
14 days, being one day more than in 1860. Only 24 percent* 
of the appeals from Assistants’ orders were reversed or modified. 
The amount of fines realized under Act XVI. of 1850 was 16 
per cent, against 15 per cent, in the previous year. There was 
an increase in petty cases brought before the Court, their 
number having doubled in Benares, and in Furruckabad in- 
creased by 40 per cent. Only 1 1 per cent, of the persons whose 
cases were called for by the Court were acquitted as compared 
with 16 per cent, in, the past year and 24 per cent, in 1850. 
The Court disposed of the cases of 763 persons during the year 
as compared with 723 in 1860, only 22 cases remaining pend- 
ing trial at the closo of the year. The improvement of the 
Village Police was engaging the attention of the Inspector 
General. The plan has been adopted in the district of Bareilly 
which if successful will be extended hereafter. Over a compact 
circle of villages, each having its own complement of watchmen, 
a Jemadar, having superior pay is placed. His duty is that 
of inspection and control ; and it is intended that such of these 
Jemadars of Chowkeedars as distinguish themselves by an 
active and faithful discharge of their duties shall at the end of 
►'uek year receive a pugree or other distinction. By those 
means it is hoped that the Chowkeedars, being brought under 
v, me supervision, will gradually become more efficient. 


DEATHS IN MADRAS DURING I860. 

Robert Cole, Esq., Principal Inspector General Medical De- 
partment, submitted this Report on August 27, 1862. The num- 
ber of deaths registered during the year was 13,498. The mean 
average of the previous five years was 9293 6, and the increase 
m 1860 above the former average 4,204. This increase has been 
due in some measure to the prevalence of epidemic disease, espe- 
cially cholera, diarrhoea and dysentery. One of the great difficul- 
ties in comparing the death-rate of the Presidency town, with 
tiiat of any place the statistics of which are accurately known, is 
impossibility of fixing the probable number of inhabitants. 
"I he population has been variously estimated, and the estimates 
v ary from 720,000 to 450,000. But there are good grounds for 
opposing the total of inhabitants to be not more than 450,000, if 
indeed there are so many. The registered deaths in Madras, in 
six years ending I860, have averaged in round number* 
10,000 a year. Allowing another thousand to represent the 
Registered mortality, and supposing the population to bo 
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700,000, this would give a general death rate of only 15*7 per 
thousand. But, supposing the population to be four and half 
kcs instead of seven, the death-rate estimated for the same peri- 
od would be 24 per thousand, the latter rate is the most to be 
relied upon. In the Madras Native Army the death rate is 
found, by the statistics of a number of years, to be about 18 in the 
thousand in the Presidency, white in Burmah, the Straits, or 
China it has ranged as high as twenty-nine. While the general 
average of the past six years shows, with imperfect registration, 
a death-rate of 24 per estimated thousand of the population, the 
year 1860, which as before stated was an unhealthy year, gives 
on the actual number of deaths registered a rate of 30 per thou- 
sand. Madras will bear a favorable comparison with those of 
Bombay or Calcutta, which for a given superficial area have 
denser populations. During the months of January, February and 
March, the population of Madras was singularly free from epide- 
mic diseases. Cholera was almost entirely absent ; only seven 
deaths being registered from that disease in the three months -of 
the first quarter. Small-pox was not of frequent occurience 
during this year. Fevers were, however, somewhat more preva- 
lent than usual at this time, as were diarrhoea and dysentery. 
In the second quarter of the year, the mortality began to in- 
crease from cholera and dysentery. Of cholera, there were (> 
deaths in April, 21 in May, and 88 in June. About the latter 
part of this month, it became generally prevalent. In the third 
quarter, cholera attained its maximum, and in July it raged 
with great violence, destroying, according to the register 1,218 
persons. In August there were 637, and September 276 deaths 
from cholera. During this period, the mortality was also high 
from fevers, dysentery and diarrhoea. In the. fourth quarter the 
decline of the cholera epidemic continued slowly and simultane- 
ously ; with this decline in the cholera mortality, there was an 
increase in the number of deaths by fevers, diarrhoea, and dy- 
sentery. _ 


Year. 

Deaths from the undermentioned Diseases. 

Total. 

r 

I860. - 

V, 

Cholera ... •• 

Fevers 

Small-pox 

Diarrhoea • • 

Dysentery 

2.580 

2,459 

245 

1,012 

1,326 
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vr J, WV, y uT fa \ 0 . the y ear was ^'ghly prejudicial to the 
public health, both in failing to cleanse the surface soil from im- 
purities and in enhancing the cost of the food of the native 
community. April, May, and June constitute the healthiest 
season m Madras. These are the months in which epidemic 
diseases are reduced to their minima, and in which the propaga- 
tion of morbific germs giving rise thereto appears to bem a 
great measure held in abeyance. How far these actual results 
may have been influenced by the strong Southerly and Easterly 
winds which prevail in these months, and which reach Madras 
uncontaminated by noxious vapours arising from surface soil, is 
a question of very considerable interest. It cannot, however, bo 
discussed with any satisfactory results, until the comparative 
amount of ozone, sea air and land winds, has been tested here ; 
the opinion is probably correct that Madras owes much of its im- 
munity from epidemic disease during the hot months to the re- 
gularity with which these purifying breezes blow. The un- 
healthy months on the western coast are those when the land or 
north-east winds prevail, or when the sea breeze is absent, or ir- 
regular. The periods of greatest sickness and mortality are ex- 
actly opposed to what we find on the eastern coast. In Bombay 
for a period of ten years the greatest mortality occurred in the 
month of April. It is in this month that the cholera mortality 
attains its greatest intensity while August is the month when 
the disease is the least fatal. The more persistently a town 
or locality is exposed to a direct sea breeze in any portion of the 
year, the greater the immunity from cholera appears to be. The 
cholera epidemic of 18fi0 caused one-fifth of the whole mortality- 
in the town of Madras, where the cholera poison seems to have 
found a permanent resting place. The proportion of deaths by- 
cholera to the total mortality in each class of the community is as 
follows : — 


Europeans 

... 

... IGA per cent. 

East Indians ... 

... 

... 216 

do. 

Hindoos 


... 176 

do. 

Mahomedans ... 

. . . 

... 259 

do. 


It is worthy of remark that the researches of all those emi- 
nent men who have considered the mode of propagation of cho- 
lera, go to prove that the peculiar poison which causes the dis- 
ease is, for the most part, cast off from the body by vomiting 
and purging. This has been proved experimentally by feeding 
dogs and other animals with these discharges in various stages 
of decomposition, and the animals dying subsequently with 
symptoms analogous to those of cholera Some soils and waters 
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are more favorable than others for the retention and increase of 
the cholera poison, though what the exact nature of the poison 
may be, have no satisfactory evidence to show ; but it is quite 
within the bounds of possibility that, in a few years hence, the 
peculiar nature of this and other allied poisons will admit of 
clear and precise definition. The following table shows the pro- 
portions of various classes of disease which caused the mortality 
in the whole population and in the several sections of it. 



. 

Percentage of deaths to total mor- 
tality. 

Number. 

Cases of Disease. 

All classes. 

Europeans. 

East Indians. 

Mahomedans. 

Hindoos. 

1 

Zymotic diseases 

57*105 

44-571 

44-827 

57497 

57590 

2 

Diseases of uncertain or variable 
seat 

6-688 

4'571 

5 956 

7 226 

5 360 

3 

Tubercular diseases 

4*496 

5-142 

3*448 

0 097 

4-189 

4 

Diseases of the Nervous system 

7-993 

10-285 

14-420 

8*762 

7-608 

ft 

Ditto Organs of Circulation .. 

| 0-437 

4-571 

(‘■940 

0*181' 

0-407 

6 

Ditto Respiratory Organs 

3-748 

5*714 

7 210 

4*110 

3*540 

7 

Ditto Digestive Organs 

4*963 

10*285 

5 329 

2 619 

5-347 

8 

; Ditto Urinary Organs 

0 392 

4 000 

0*940 

0*180 

0 361 

9 

i Ditto Organs of Generation .. 

3-074 

0.571 

3 761 

3*387 

3039 

10 

Ditto Organs of Locomotion .. 

0 296 

0*571 

0*000 

0180 

0-324 

11 

Ditto Integumentary system 

1-703 

0*000 

3*134 

1-400 

1-751 

12 

Malformation 

o-ooo 

0*000 0*000 

0 000 

0*000 

13 

Premature Birth and Debility .. 

6-356 

4*000 

3*761 

5*510 

6-645 

14 

Atrophy 

0-763 

1*714 

0-000 

0*451 

0-834 

16 

Age 

1-555 

0-571 

4-388 

0-722 

1*658 

10 

Sudden deaths (cause unaacer 
tained) 

0-325 

0 571 

0-940 

0-406 

0*287 

17 

Violent causes 

1103 

2-857 

0*940 

1 264 

1047 

— - 


Jn 1859 three hundred women are registered as dying in child- 
birth, and in 1860 there were 346. Of leprosy seventy-five 
males and thirty females died, the mortality being considerably in 
excess of the former year, when only sixty-ono males and 
twenty females died of it. There were nine deaths in the year 
recorded as due to elephantiasis, six males, three females. Of 
carbuncle, sixty-one males and forty-seven females are re- 
ported to have died. The deaths of boys under five years of 
age amounted to 34*9 per cent, of the total male mortality 
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while the females of same ages died at the rate of only 29*05 per 
cent, trom the ages of five to fifteen the death-rate of the 
sexes is nearly equal, but from the ages of 15 to 35 the mortali- 
ty of females is m excess, and from the ages of 35 to 6rthe 
deaths of the male population exceed considerably those of the 
female. Above the age of 65, the deaths of women are again in 
excess of the men, and the fair inference seems to be that 
a larger number of them live to attain that and more ad- 
vanced ages. Accidental drowning in tanks, wells, or the 
sea, seems to have been fatal to fifty-two individuals. Thero 
were four fatal cases of snake bite (cobra de capello,) and one death 
resulted from the “ bite of a rat.” The death of a child ten years 
of age is reported to have followed the sting of a scorpion. Of 
suicidal deaths there were 16, and 15 of these were the result .of 
drowning, and only one of hanging. 

In commenting on this Report the Government, while pleased 
with the ability with which it is drawn up, complains that 
the late date at which it was submitted detracted from its 
utility. 


DEATHS IN MADRAS. 
1801. 


In the year 1861 the total number of deaths registered was 
13,370, of which number 6,97-1 were males and 6,396 females. 
The cause of death was specified in 13,362 instances, leaving 
only the small number of 8 to which no cause could be assign- 
ed. During six years the mortality has been as follows 


1855 


. . • 

... 10,627 

1856 



... 8,453 

1857 



... 6,968 

1858 



... 10,148 

1859 



... 10,292 

1860 


... 

... 13,498 

1861 


... 

... 13,370 


The total rainfall was less than usual during this year, be- 
ing only 36*303 inches instead of 51 inches which is the average 
rainfall in Madras. The average temperature of the air was 
slightly lower in 1861 than in 1860, and the hot season leas 
trying and oppressive. The most unhealthy months were in- 
cluded in the period from July to October. Cholera attained 
its maximum height in September. This disease was more 
fatal even than in 1860, but more equally distributed through- 
out the year. . In all 2,776 deaths were registered from cholera 
against 2,580 in 1860, Early in February the disease broke 
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out in an epidemic form amongst the coolies detailed in the 
emigration depot at Royapettah, This outbreak is noticeable 
inasmuch as it appeared to bt "clearly traceable to fcecal poison- 
ings It is not too much to say that cholera is almost, if not en* 
tirely, kept up by the filthy habits of the native population, 
who, whenever they have the opportunity, use the road sides 
and hedge rows and waste places, as open necessaries. The 
system is so deeply rooted amongst the people that nothing 
but the strong arm of the law can be brought to bear upon it, 
with the view of mitigating the evil and of diminishing the 
sources of cholera. The Municipal Act empowers the Commis- 
sioners to punish by fine all instances- of neglect to remove filth 
(Sections 40 and 41 ) from houses or grounds, when such may 
be offensive or injurious to health, but the machinery for car- 
rying out this authority would appear to be defective. It al- 
ways must be so until Health Inspectors are appointed, and 
armed with authority to inspect the interior of native dwell- 
ings. Besides the heavy mortality from cholera the deaths were 
more numerous than usual from Small Pox. There were 655 
deaths registered as due to this disease. The deaths from 
fevers were less in number being 2,169 against 2,399 in 1860. 


The Proportion of Cholera deaths to total mortality was, 


Europeans 

14 9 

per cent. 

East Indians 

21a 

do. 

Hindoos 

22-1 

do. 

Mahomcdans 

133 

do. 


In the past three years the deaths of young infauts from convul- 
sions have been steadily increasing being 526 in 1859, 706 in 1860, 
and 812 in 1861. This increase has kept pace with the filthy 
condition of the town during the two last years in which the 
scanty rainfall was inadequate to cleanse the surface, or to scour 
the ill-constructcd drains of populous districts. The deaths 
from violence do not call for any particular remark ; not a 
single case of “ poisoning” appears in the Register for 1861. In 
1861 there were not fewer than 8 12 ‘ deaths of babies, mostly 
under 12 months of age, from these convulsive affections. Foul 
air, overcrowding, and filth, kill tender infants, it would appear, 
through the operation of their poisonous influences upon the 
brain and nerves. 

Government remark with pleasure the steady progress to* 
wards efficient Registration evinced by the statements submit- 
ted with Dr. Cornish’s Annual Reports. They agree with him 
in thinking that the fact of the causes of death opt being speci- 
fied in only eight cases out of 13,370 deaths in 1861, maybe 
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taken as fair evidence that no names are now admitted without 
due inquiry. 


COMMERCE AND SHIPPING OF RANGOON, BASSElN, 
MOULMEIN, TAVOY, MKRGUI, KYOUK PHYOO, 
CHEDUBA AND AKYAB. 

1861-62. 


Rangoon. 

Value of Dutiable Imports by Sea 
Ditto Free ditto ditto 
Ditto Dutiable Exports ditto 
Ditto Free ditto ditto 
* Ditto Free Imports re-exported 
dumber of square-rigged^vessels arrived 
Ditto ' ditto ditto departed 
Ditto Native Craft arrived 
Ditto ditto departed 

Xo image of square-rigged vessels arrived 
Ditto ditto departed 

Ditto Country Craft arrived 

Ditto ditto departed 

Bassein. 


Rs. 40,19,179 10 0 
... 13,02,912 4 0 
... 43,48,687 7 0 
... 13,62,487 15 2 
... 1,46,117 4 0 

257 

... 262 
11 
11 

... 1 , 21,011 

... 1,30,152 

1,124 
1,023 


Value of Dutiable Imports by Sea 
Ditto Free ditto ditto 
Ditto Dutiable Exports ditto 
Ditto Free ditto ditto 


Rs. 


5,136 10 11 
3,00,417 9 8 
9,69,691 13 0 
1,03,278 6 0 


Number of square-rigged vessels arrived 

39 

Ditto 

ditto 

departed ... 

43 

Ditto 

Native Craft 

arrived 

41 

Ditto 

ditto 

departed ... 

40 

Tonnage of square-rigged vessels arrived 

24,452 

Ditto 

ditto 

departed . . . 

26,628 

Ditto 

Native Craft 

arrived 

2,855 

Ditto 

ditto 

departed ... 

2,943 



Moulmein. 



Value of Imports by Sea 
Ditto Exports ditto 
Ditto Imports re-exported 
Number of square-rigged vessels arrived 
Ditto ditto departed 

Ditto Country Craft arrived 

Ditto ditto departed 

Tonnage of square-rigged vessels arrived 
Ditto ditto departed 

Ditto Country Craft arrived 

Ditto ditto departed 


Rs. 


8,23,648 15 
70,69,217 5 
7,43,763 4 
232 
204 
228 
250 
1,37,3031 
1,18,413 
26,343] 
27,6191 
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Tavoy. 

Value of Imports by Sea Rs. 

Ditto Exports ditto 
Ditto Imports re-exported 
Number of square-rigged vessels arrived 
Ditto ditto departed ... 

Ditto Country Craft arrived 

Ditto ditto departed ... 

Tonnage of square-rigged vessels arrived 
Ditto ditto departed ... 

Ditto Country Craft arrived 

Ditto ditto departed ... 

Mergui. 

Value of Dutiable Imports by Sea Rs. 

Ditto Free ditto ditto 
Ditto Dutiable Exports ditto 
Ditto Free ditto ditto 
Number of Country Craft arrived 
Ditto ditto departed 

Tonnage of ditto arrived 

Ditto ditto departed 

Kyouk Piiyoo. 

Value of Imports by Sea Rs 

Number of Country Craft 
Ditto ditto 

Tonnage of ditto 

Ditto ditto 

Island of 

Value of Exports by Sea 


arrived 
departed 
arrived 
departed 

ClIEDUBA. 


Akyab. 


3,04,574 0 
1,92,483 11 
42,335 15 

. 1 
1 

185 

347 

90 

90 

4,789 

6,546 


5,093 

2 

4 

155 

534 


Rs. 56,27,494 12 
... 46,01,530 4 
617 8 


r* 


238 

222 

1,18,010 

1,12,285 


1,506 5 8 
1,27,277 4 2 
1,623 6 0 
1,22,630 9 3 

13 

14 
668 
749 


0 0 


Rs. 4,162 0 0 


Value of Imports by Sea Rs. 50,51,955 12 

Add Treasuro Imported on account of Govern- 
ment ... ... ... ... 5,75,539 0 

- Total ... - 

Value of Exports by Sea 
Ditto Imports re-exported 
Number of square-iigged vessels and steamers 

arriyed 

Ditto ditto departed ... 

Tonnage of square-rigged vessels and steam- 
ers ... M, arrived 

Ditto ditto departed 



CANAL IRRIGATION IN SIND. 

Bombay Records , No. LX1X., New Series. 

On 26th February 1859 Sir Bartle Frere submitted pro* 
posals for the systematic canalisation of Sind. He gave a list 
of seven great Irrigational works which he considered possible 
in the province, and not too expensive to be undertaken out of 
its current revenues. Of these works the construction of the 
Mitrow Canal has already been sanctioned by the Indian and 
Home Governments, and a project for a perennial navigable 
canal from Roree to the Foolalie for the irrigation of the Hy- 
drabad districts was favourably received by Government and 
the Home authorities, 

Sukkur and Shadadpore Canal . — A third scheme proposed 
hy Sir B. Frere was that of a great canal with a head at 
Sukkur and a course not far distant from that of the Indus, 
and calculated to give a cheap, and possibly a perennial, sup- 
ply of water to tho districts on the right bank between 
Sukkur and Sehwan. The papers connected with this pro- 
ject were submitted on April 30th 1861 by J. D. Invera- 
city, Esq., Commissioner, to the Government of Bombay. The 
canal proposed will extend from Sukkur to Shadadpore, a distance 
of 63 miles, and its probable coat is estimated at Rs. 7,29,820. 

It is proposed also to improve the navigation of the Indus by cut- 
ting away the right bank between Bukkur and Sukkur; the cost of 
which is calculated at Its. 2,04,985. Tho Collector and Ins 
Deputy have little doubt that the perennial canal will prove a 
most remunerative work to Government, and the latter shows 
that at the low rates lie proposes 82,000 beegahs of laud now 
waste will yield a revenue of Rs. 61,500, and the yearly culti- 
vation of lands which now require two years’ fallow will yield a 
revenue of Rs. 83,000. Thus the annual return from the canals 
is estimated at Rs. 1,44,500, and allowing Rs. 34,915 for the 
cost of maintenance, the net return to Government will he Rs. 
1,09,585, or about 15 percent, on the proposed outlay of Rs. 
6,98,306, exclusive of cost of lock-channel at bead of canal. 
In the first 30 miles there arc 18 existing canals crossed by the 
new line, and a portion of the country is at times liable to 
overflow ; but these difficulties are described as capable of 
being easily dealt with. At its head, where the discharge will 
be 400 cubic feet of water per second, the canal will be 85 feet 
wide at bottom, with a depth of water of 6 feet. For 19 mile* 
are these dimensions maintained ; thereafter they are reduced, 
as circumstances require, until the limit of the canal (63 miles) 

'» attained at Shadadpore, where the bottom width become* 
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16 j feet and the depth 3 feet. The Collector says that when 
he took charge in 1852 of Larkhana, the revenues were just 3 
lakhs, though the second year they did not reach much over 
2 J lakhs. For 1859-60 the estimated revenues, deluding the 
huccab collection, are over six lakhs, and cultivation is annually 
extending and will extend. The improvements to the Ghar and 
the cutting of the Fordwah have chiefly caused this* Give 
water, and the revenues will follow. The Deputy Collector shews 
that the revenues of the Soojawul and Kalladhera talookas have 
increased 274 and 100 per cent, respectively within the short 
period of six years— a most favourable result, which has been 
brought about by augmenting the supply of water. The ex- 
isting cultivation might in time be trebled by supplying a 
sufficient volume of water at a level high enough to enable the 
cultivators to irrigate their land without having to raise the water 
by wheel. 

Irrigation in Sind .— Among the papers on the subject of the 
canal projects there is one on this subject drawn up in 1855 by 
Lieutenant J. G. Fife while superintending the Narra Sur- 
vey. Sind is an alluvial plain, almost every portion of which 
has, at some time or other, been swept by the Indus or its 
branches. In plains like this, formed by the deposit from 
the river, the land is always highest at the river bank, and 
low the further the bank is receded from, the river bringing 
down from the hill torrents a greater quantity of detritus than its 
stream (moderated in velocity in the valley below) can carry for- 
ward. About 800 years since the Indus forsook an ancient 
channel for its present one, but the banks, are now only sufficient- 
ly raised above the country inland to admit of a very imperfect 
description of irrigation. In some places the slope of the plain 
from the river bank is a foot per mile, in others it is only 6 
inches, and the ground is often found to be as high as the bank 
of the present channel. The banks consist generally of a layer 
of clay varyiug from 1 to 15 feet in thickness with loose hour- 
glass sand below. The only points in the course of the river 
where the banks are permanent areSukkur, Jerruck, and Kotree. 
At Sukkur the river rushes through a narrow gorge in the lime- 
stone bills, the stream being a perfect rapid during the inunda- 
tion, with a descent of about 4 feet. To illustrate the irregulari- 
ty *in the inundation it will be sufficient to compare two seasons, 

1851 and 1852. During the month of May 1851 the mean 
height was 7 feet 3 inches ; but for May 1852 it was only 6 feet 
4 inches. During June 1851 it was 7 feet 7 inches ; but in June 

1852 it was 12 feet 6 inches. In August 1851 the height was 
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]2 feet, but in August 1852 it was only 10 feet 9 inches ; and 
i,y taking the mean height for the whole of each season, it ap- 
pears that the mean height of the inundation in 1851 was 10 
fe e t 3 inches, but that the mean height for 1852 was only 9 feet 
3 inches. The canals in Sind are nearly all precisely similar in 
construction : they are excavations carried away from the river 
in an oblique direction, so as to secure as great a fail per mile as 
possible ; they vary from 10 to 100 feet in width, and from 4 to 
to feet m depth. They are irregular in shape and irregular in 

,] 0 ne or fall. In fact they resemble natural watercourses much 

more than canals. From the position of their heads they are 
liable to two evils — either the river encroaches and tears away 
ihe bank at their heads, or the river recedes and forms an 
fiionnous sandbank. The irrigation carried on by means of the 
canals may be classed under three heads. First, there. is land 
ou to which the water will not run without the aid ol machinery, 
Second, there is land which is watered with the aid of machinery 
while the supply in the canal is low TAm/, there is land 
which is so low that the water can he run oft without a lilt, no 

machinery being used. , . . ... 

The results of the three classes of cultivation may be thus 

l. , lolly summed up :-Tho first class is on t .e whole W-od m 
it l. very expensive from the heavy expense attending ie >a si „ 
„f the water, which costs almost Its 2 per bcegnh, or nearly 
twice as much as the land-tax (he cult voter pay. to Oovrni- 

m , .„t The second class is liitonur but less costly, the tacilitx 
l'ir irrigation being greater. The third class is very Hihjrior «|n 

1IUU1V risks to which it is exposed ; it costs ury little, little 
.Lit., I is ucvssary to start with, and it is extremely po- 
l t the noorcr classes. The total mimher of heegahs 
jiulai amon 0 1 i oss cultiv . lt j, )11 than usual, 

m b.0 Se n We of the cultivation on wells, 1 ,138,000 


ntiy on canaa* ’ , ' 

Charging at the rates mentioned, we have 

Cost of raising water from coma's for 10 , 40,070 

697,780 beegahs, at Kb. eacu ... 

Cost of raising water from wells for 2,60,86* 

05,091 beegabs, at Rs. leach ... _____ 

Total ... R*. 18,07,034 

Adding the last amount to value of the produce lost, we have a 
Vojl VII., PABT III. 2 V 
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total of Ik 31,03,034. So that Sind in 1853 suffered a loss of 
about 31 lakhs of rupees, or more than the whole revenue of the 
province, from a defective system of irrigation. The conclusion 
is arrived at that the country is labouring under disadvantages 
sufficient to crush the most industrious race in the world. 

Proposed Measures of Relief . — The best method of effecting 
any permanent improvement on this system is to fulfil the fol- 
lowing requirements : — Isf. — That the head of the canal must be 
situated at a point where the river bank is permanent, where the 
mouth can be preserved, and where there is no liability of having 
the mouth masked by a sandbank. 2nd . — That the stream in 
the canal should have sufficient velocity to sweep along the 
silt thrown in by the river to prevent its choking rapidly, 
3rd . — That in a country like Sind with a very gentle slope, 
there must be room to carry the canal along at a slope some- 
what less than that of the country till it feeds at the requisite 
level. This distance will be very considerable, perhaps not less 
than 30 miles, up to which the water will be below the surface 
of the ground ; beyond it will be at the proper level The 
rocky banks at Sukkur and Roree and 250 miles lower down at 
Jerruck, with perhaps the strong clay bank opposite Hydrabad, 
are the proper points for canal heads. At Hydrabad and Jerruck 
however, from there being a greater difference (18 feet) between 
the inundation and lowest level of the river, from the country hav- 
ing less slope, and from their being less room to gain a head 
perennial canals would not be so easy to construct — at least 
canals to remain constantly full and to feed at a proper level \ 
canals to be quito full for, perhaps, eight months in the year, 
and partly full for the remainder, could be made and would 
suffice for the cultivation in Lower Sind. 

The Mitrow Canal has been already mentioned as sanctioned. 
At the spot suitable for its head in the rocks at Roree the river 
has a rise of 12 feet from its lowest level to its highest level, the fall 
per mile being about 8 inches. At Hydrabad the fall is only five 
inches, and taking the mean between these, and also allowing for 
the gain in fall from the canal being less tortuous than the river, 
wo may take seven inches a mile as the average fall for the 
canal. The quantity of cultivation at present carried on in the 
Hydrabad collectorate amounts to about 767,000 beegahs ; and 
a canal will be required, able to discharge 2,200 cubic feet 
per second at its head. With a fall of seven inches a mile, the 
dimensions of the canal to discharge this quantity of water will 
have to be 90 feet wide at bottom, 117 at water line, and 9 feet 
deep, giving a sectional area of 932 square feet, the mean velocity 
)f the stream being about 2$ feet per second. The total length 
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of the canal, from its head at Roree to where it enters the 
Foolalie at Hydrabad, will be about 200 miles ; and assuming 
that for the first fifty miles through Meer Ali Mo rad’s territory 
uo water is required, and that the expenditure of water is pretty 
equally distributed over the whole remaining length, including the 
Foolalie, which is 80 miles long, the quantity which enters the 
Foolalie will be 775 cubic feet per second, to convey which the 
canal will have to be about 56 feet wide at bottom, 74 at water 
line, and 6 feet deep at its terminus, giving a sectional area of 
390 square feet. The estimate for the earthwork will be as fol- 
lows : — 


Excavation for the first 50 miles from the head to 
where it leaves Ali Morad’s territory ; the sec- 
tional area 932 square feet and uniform, the 
rate being Rs. 4 per 1000 feet — 

932 x 5280 x 50 


1000 

Excavation from Ali Morad’s boundary to the 
Foolalie at Hydrabad, mean sectional area 661 
— 66I-6ths = 551 square feet, the rate being 
Rs. 3 per 1,000 feet— 

551 x 5280 x 150 x 3 


Rs. 


9,84,192 


4,36,392 


1000 

Total ... Rs. 14,20,584 

To this an addition must be made to cover the ex- 
tra depth of excavation at the head to secure a 
supply of water when the river is at its lowest 
level. The extreme extra depth required for the 
purpose will be 12 feet, auu in this particular 
case it will diminish to nothing at a distance 
of about 25 miles, giving a mean depth of 6 feet. 

This increase of depth on a length of 25 miles 
and a width of 135 feet will give, at a rate of 
Rs. 4 per 1000 feet — 


6 x 135 x 5280 x 25 


Rs. 4,27,680 


1000 

. Adding this to the former total 
We have a grand total, for excavation, of 
Regulating-bridge at head 
bock at head 

Masonry heads to branches including the Foolalie 
200, at Rs. 500 each ... ... ••• 


14,20,584 

18,48,264 

20,000 

75,000 

1,00,000 
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Village regulations or modules for sale of water by 
measurement, at Rs. 60 per cubic foot of dis- 
charge, 2,200 cubic feet, at Its. 50 each ... 1,10,000 

Total ... ... Rs. 21,53/264 

To this total 20 per cent, must be added for con- 
tingencies and establishments ... ... 4,30,653 

Making a grand total of Rs. 25,83,017 

Now the annual cost of the work will be as follows : — 

Five per cent, on Rs. 25,83,917, the original out- 
lay for the use of the capital ... Rs. 1,29,106 

Three per cent, on ditto for repairs of works and 

establishments ... ... ... ... 77,517 

Costs of annual clearance of the silt deposited in 
the main canal and branches, but principally 
the latter, the same as at present, the body of 
water being supposed to be the same ... 1,30,000 

Total annual costs ... Rs. 3,36,713 

Aud as the total number of beegahs watered will be 767,000. 
the charge per beegah will be seven annas yearly. In this esti- 
mate the rates allowed for the work are extremely high. Yet 
3 per cent, almost as much as for the Ganges canal, lias been 
allowed for annual repairs and establishment. In considering 
the question as to whether works on so large a scale as those 
proposed would afford a remunerative return, the immediate pe- 
cuniary gain alone has been examined. No account has been 
taken of the indirect advantages which would be certain to arise 
Under a proper system the labourers would separate into 
classes. Instead of having the whole population attempting tu 
cultivate under great disadvantages as at present, and labom 
for other purposes scarce, wo should have a portion cultivating 
and a portion employed in other ways, each from habit becom- 
ing skilled at its particular occupation ; and instead of the 
people being careless and improvident, they would be frugal ami 
careful. In fact, while the condition of the people would be im- 
proved to almost an incalculable decree, the revenue obtained 
by their labour might be doubled or trebled. 

Sanction of Government . — The proposals for the canals hav- 
ing been laid before the Government of Bombay were approved 
of. On 16th December 1861 the Government of India sanction^ 
a canal from Sukkur to Shadadpore, 63 miles long, on the right 
bauk of the Indus, estimated to cost Rs. 7,29,820 ; and th c 
improvement of the navigation of the Indus by cutting away the 

N right bank and thus widening the channel between Bukkur aod 
gukkur, estimated at Rs. 2,04,985. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The Governments of India publish, on an average, a volume every 
four days. From reports affecting the entire Empire to accounts of local 
drainage, from the opinions of the ablest officers to the cost of a cutcha 
hve-road in a frontier province, every thing finds a place in these pub- 
lications. There is scarcely a subject connected with Indian Administra- 
tion on which they do not exhaust official knowledge. There is no officer 
in the country who may not obtain from them, in reference to his special 
task, all the advantages of experience. The information thus vast is, 
however, widely scattered. The llecords of one Presidency are scarcely 
known in another. The books are not very readily procurable, and above 
.ill they are, like all other blue books, dry, ill digested, and overlaid with 
detail. It costs an hour to find a fact, and in India men who care about 
facts cannot spare hours. 

The object of the Editor is to remove this defect, to do for the official 
information of India what Mr. Leone Levi is doing for the bluo books of 
England. The Annals comprise every fact, and almost every opinion of 
importance, in the Records of the year. A copious Index enables the 
leader instantly to refer to tho subject of which he is in search, and any 
peculiarity of opinion and even of style is carefully retained. 

A word may be necessary on tho arrangement adopted. It is intended 
that the most important subject should have tho largest space, but in 
estimating the relative importance of tho Records the Editor has been 
compelled to rely on his own judgment. Usually all subjects of imperial 
interest have the preference, statistics occupy the next place, and subject* 
purely historical the last, 
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INDIAN ADMINISTRATION. 

CRIME IN THE CITY OF MADRAS. 


1862. 


Tins Report, which consists of tubular statements, is submitted 
by Lieut. Colonel Wilson, Commissioner of Police. The number / 
of cases decided in the Madras police offices was 24,755 nmlf 
29,768 persons against 20,301 and 24,282 respectively in tin? 
preceding year, being an increase of 4,451 cases and 5,486 
persons. This increase was principally amongst the minor 
offences ; the number of persons tried for obstructing the 
public thoroughfares, for nuisances, and for petty breaches 
of the peace, being in excess of that in 1861 by upwards of 
5,600 persons. There were but 53 Seamen punished under 
the Merchant Shipping Act against 112 in the former year. 
There was but one conviction tor murder and the prisoner was 
proved to be insane. The crime of kidnapping children is hap- 
pily on the decrease only one person having been convicted 
of this offence. Three persons were convicted of perjury 
which also is much less than in preceding years. The amount 
of .fines during the year shews a decrease being Rs. 17,777-14. 
For breaches of discipline and other minor offences 1,561 police 
officers were fined and 43 dismissed the service. In tho Peni- 
tentiary there were 4,278 prisoners during the year, being a 
daily average of 308. The labor of these prisoners during tho 
period under report realized Rs. 6,610-12-6. The expen- 
diture of the Penitentiary amounted to Rs. 22,430-10-5 in- 
cluding Hospital charges, or Rs. 66-15-3 per prisoner. 1G0 
Inquests were held during the year against 170 in 1861* Of 
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Mortality in Madras City. 


these, 2 were murders, 1 manslaughter, 10 felo de se, 14 suicides, 
and the remainder chiefly accidental deaths. 

Monthly number of Deaths within the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court of 
MadrOs for 1862. 


Months. 

4 

Males. 

Females. 

Children under 

1 2 years of 
age. 

Total. 

■ 

Cholera cases. 

January ... 

267 

' 

257 

374 

898 

i 

425' 

February ... 

2271 227 

412 

866 

485 1 

March 

276 

267 

522 

1,065 

229 

April 

23!) 

459 

964 

102| 

May 

221 2117 

420 

’ 908 

189: 

June 

247 

226 

364 

837 

2651 

duly ... ...i 

302! 287 

387 

976 

126: 

August 

312 

284 

391 

987 

222! 

* Sept timber... 

264 

281) 

390 

931 

242 1 

October 

28,5 


313 887 

• 501 

November... 

i ‘2t.3| 273 

331 

8 1 !( 

519, 

December ... 

287. 280 

1 . . 

362 

929 

328! 

Total 

3,1!)!) 

; 3,146 

4,755 

11,100 

3,633i 


THE GEOLOGICAL, SURVEY OF INDIA. 

1862-63. 

During the year Mr. Oldham, the Superintendent, who writes 
this Report, selected in Europe five qualified Assistants for the 
Survey. Thus the establishment was raised to its full strength, 
and, in consequence, the examination of the Bombay Presidency 
was entered ou. 

Bengal. — Mr. W. L. Willson resumed the examination of those 
districts of Hazarcebngh, adjoining to the southern portion of 
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Monghyr anti Behar, which had not been examined previously 
owing to the want of maps. The greater portion of the country 
in the Hazareebagh District lying to the north of the Grand 
Trunk Road, and as far west as the parallel of Parisnath Hill, 
was examined. This includes the valuable Coal Field of Kur- 
hurbali, of which a careful survey was made. ,A portion 
of Maunbhoom which joins on to Hazareebagh on the east, and 
which lies north of the Trunk ltoad, alone now intervenes be- 
tween the work to the west, and the Raneegunj Field to the east ; 
and when examined, all the country in Bengal and Behar, lying 
to the north of the Grand Trunk Road, will have been completed. 
The work is delayed by the want of topographical maps. To unite 
the work in the Nerbudda Valley and the Soane Valley with 
that in Bengal it was necessary to hastily revisit the coun- 
try about Jubbulpore, and to carry up the Geological Lines from 
that district along the $oanc Valley. The whole of that part of 
Mirzapore, adjoining Rewah, north of the Soane, was carefully 
examined; and the entire country up to the Soane River comple- 
ted. To join this with the maps of Bengal there remained a very 
small area about Shergotty to be examined, and another sea- 
son will see this accomplished. With the aid of the Bombay work, 
the survey will then have completed a section right across India j 
from Calcutta to the Gulf of Cambay, extending over fully eigh-*/ 
teen degrees of longitude! The previously completed examina-' 
tion of the Sub- Himalayan Rocks, extending from Hurd war on 
the Ganges to the Raveo in the North-West., and to the borders 
of the Jummoo country, was carefully plotted. An examina- 
tion in Europe of the collection of fossils in the Spiti Valley led 
to the same result as in this country, that we have from those 
distant regions of the Himalaya and from elevations of 16 to 
18,000 feet above the sea, fossils identical with known species 
from Europe, and occurring also in the same association. The 
same fact had previously been noticed with regard to the fossils 
brought from Niti on the borders of Knmaon and Thibet by Co- 
lonel Strachey in 1851, and by Mr. Mallet in I860. Mr. H. B. 
Medlicott bad charge of the Bengal party, and with lmn wero 
associated, Mr. Willson, Messrs. Mallet and Hackett and also 
two of the newly appointed Assistants, Messrs. Kano and Hughes. 
The total area accomplished exceeded 7,500 square miles. 

Madras.— k nearly completed copy of the Sheet No. 7 J 01 
the Indian Atlas, including all the extremely interesting fosst- 
liferous districts of the Cretaceous Rocks of rrichmoply, 
and also a portion of the valuable Iron deposits near Salem, with 
parts of adjoining districts, was sent, with other maps, to the 

• 2 W 3 
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Great Exhibition. The work was continued to the northwards, 
extending into Sheet 78 of the Atlas of India ; and an area of 
more than 1,000 square miles of the country, included in that 
Sheet, was examined by Mr. Foote. To the north of Madras the 
examination of those portions of Nellore and Cuddapah, included 
in Sheet 77, was continued, Notwithstanding the roadless 
state of the country and the intricate nature of the geological 
structure, not less than 3,300 square miles of the district were 
completed, and about three-fourths of the whole area included 
in Sheet 77 examined. Each of these Sheets of the Atlas, ow- 
ing to the small scale (4 miles = one inch) contains an immense 
area, some 14,500 square miles of country. Each of the little 
squares there, representing the outlines of the Sheets of the 
Indian Atlas, represents an area twice as Urge as the whok 
Principality of Wales. During the monsoon lectures were deli- 
vered by the Assistants in the C. E. College. 

British Burmah . — The examination of the Yoma Range, ex- 
tending southwards from the parallel of Bassein to Point Negrais, 
and of tho West Coast, extending northwards from Negrais to 
the boundary of the district of Bassein, was carried out, and also 
of the area included in the Delta of the Irrawaddy, up to the 
parallel of Rangoon. A preliminary survey was carried out in 
f ho direction of the Town of Pegu, preparatory to commencing 
'the more detailed and regular examination. The progress of the 
survey in this Province was greatly hampered by the want of any 
trustworthy maps. Mr. W. Theobald, Junior, and Mr. F. Feddeu 
formed tho party. 

Bombay. — Mr. W. Blanford, with the aid of two new Assis-' 
tants, Mr. Wynne and Mr. Wilkinson, commenced the examina- 
tion of this Presidency. With a special view to the connection 
of the Bombay results with those obtained in Bengal, the District 
of Surat and the country bordering on the Rivers Tapteo and 
Nerbudda was first taken up, and a large area, extending from 
tho coast of the Gulf of Cambay to eloso to Julgaum was 
examined, and with some valuable scientific results as bear- 
ing on the age of the several groups of rocks known there, 
or in the adjoining districts. Another season will nearly, if not 
completely, join on this Bombay work to that in Bengal. Mr. 
Blanford was highly successful in bringing together an excellent 
scries of fine mineral specimens from the Trap Rocks of the 
Bhore Gh&t Incline. 

Publications . — The scries of tho Palwontologica Indica, con- 
taining figures and descriptions of the very beautiful fossil plants 
found in the Itajmahal Hills, was steadily maintained. The 
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publication of Indian fossils in this serial form has been hailed 
with the strongest expression of approbation and of congratula- 
tion by many scientific Jodies and by many of the ablest geo- 
logists in Europe. At the termination of the present series of 
the Rajmahal plants, a Fasciculus with description of the Dicy- 
nodont and Labyrinthodont Reptiles, found in the Panchet Rocks* 
will be issued. After that the publication of the Ammoni- 
tidse of the Cretaceous Rocks of South India will be commenced, 
in continuation of the first series (issued in 1861) of the Nauti- 
lidae from the same rocks. The richness of the survey collections 
may be estimated from the fact, that there arc nearly 100 species 
of Ammonites alone from these rocks. Of the Memoirs of the 
Survey, the detailed Report drawn up by Mr. Henry F. Blan- 
ford on the Cretaceous Rocks of Trichinopoly and South Arcot 
in Madras Presidency, was issued during the year. A sum of 
Rs. 278-6-6 was credited to Government for publications. 

Museum . — From the Engineers on the Bhorc Ghat Mr. Blan- 
ford obtained a very valuable series of specimens of Zeolitic 
Minerals, including some fine specimens of Apophyllite, Stilbitc, 
&c Small collections of fossils were contributed by Major 
Raban and by Dr. T. C. Jordon from the lower Hanks of tho Hills 
under Cherra Poonjee in East Bengal. Thedc, although not nu- ; 
mcrous, were of especial interest, as containing some distinctive 
Cretaceous fossils, long supposed to occur there, but not pie^ 
viously obtained. Colonel Strachey contributed a valuable senes 
Of fossils from tho Palaeozoic Rocks of the neighbourhood of the 
Nil i Pass into Thibet, which fossils have been carefully examined 
and described by Mr. J. \V. Salter, London. 1 rom Dr. h.Stohczka 
there was received an interesting collection of rriassic foas, Is md 
from the Imperial Museum, Vienna, a good senes of fosails. M hen 

in Europe Mr. Oldham added a collection ol more t ' 
of Echi.iodern.ata and Crino.dea well examined »ud. tody for 
\ .mil interest in <T senes oi Crustacea was aiso 

"”£7. iscsttssrsii— m f- 

piouuea , a consiue.au Sauriaim, and afewraro 

formations ; some valuable cosUoM m \ vll ich tlie se ,ies here was 
and valuable varieties ot miuemm u . . • h t i.„ m„. 

deficient. Mr. Oldham condemns the rooms m which 

.scum is kept. j c an j rar0 books and periodicals were 

Library. Seveia 1 . mim ber of visitors to tho 

added, to the n "T??V tcIM ]' y though not large, increase du- 
Museum, <Mc„ exhibits . — ^ twcl ® e mont | IH; analyses were 

ring the past y° al - . A as we |i as for Individuals, of nu- 

made for Public Departments, as wen as 

merous specimens of Coal, Iron, boils, Waters, by m. iween. 
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PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN BOMBAY. 

1860-61. * 

Tins Report was sent in by Mr. Howard, the Director, to Sir 
George Clerk on 26th December 1861, and finally reviewed by 
Government on 8th June 1863. 

Opinion of Government — The Honorable the Governor in 
Council has read with great interest this able report, and feels 
a cordial satisfaction in expressing his concurrence iu Mr. How- 
ard’s closing observation, that the year under review has been, 
with reference to Educational administration, a year of progress 
and expansion. The report has many claims to a favourable es- 
timate by Government. It is very full, very clear, very well 
arranged, and very readable. It presents statistics carefully pre- 
pared, and many just and valuable observations. It is most de- 
sirable that such a report should be ‘placed before the public 
with the least possible delay ; but this becomes difficult if ques- 
tions arc raised in it which require discussion and decision ; and 
for this reason the Honorable the Governor in Council would 
impress upon Mr. Howard the simple rule, which Government at 
* various times has had to impress on able and zealous officers in 
fother Departments, that an Annual Report should be strictly and 
solely a review of v'hat ha* hern done. The direct result 
of the operations of the Educational Department during the. 
year under review was an increase of 1 07 schools and 5,077 
Scholars. The Governor in Council feels it a duty to state - 
that, by his earnest encouragement of the study of the Prakrit 
Poems, and also ot Sanskrit in the critical spirit of modern 
philology, as well as by the general conduct of his important 
duties, Mr. Howard has unquestionably shown that he has no 
wish a to Anglicize our schools in any way that involves the 
neglect of the Vernaculars.” Mr. Howard lias submitted some 
valuable remarks on the progress ot the University of Bombay. 
His Excellency iu Council would carefully avoid any comparison 
between the position ot* that University and those of other Pre- 
sidencies. No comparison can fairly be made until a common 
standard has been established. All such tests, as numbers of' 
Matriculated Students and numbers of Graduates, as papers ot 
questions and percentages of marks, must, as the Director of 
Public Instruction justly remarks, bo fallacious. Mr. Howard 
suggests periodical central examinations by a Board constituted 
from the several Presidencies. Objections might be started to 
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mck a plan, but His ’Excellency in Council knows of none to 
a proposition of Mr. Howard’s which he has elsewhere seen, for 
testing the comparative merits of the best graduates of the year 
from all three Universities, by a single prize of difficulty and 
dignity sufficient to mark the best University scholar of the, year 
in all India, and he will be glad that the subject should again be 
brought forward by the Director of Public Instruction. But the 
object should be to test excellence in studies common to all, 
and not to assimilate in any degree the modes or objects of 
study. For these the Honorable the Governor in Council would 
prefer that each University should act on its own views, and 
leave the modification of each scheme to experience. The sys- 
tems of the great German and the great English Universities 
are not framed on one model. The teaching of Berlin is not 
identical with that of Heidelberg ; the system of Oxford differs 
from that of Cambridge ; but the very variation, —the very an- 
tagonism, is conducive to the highest interests of education. 
The University of Bombay has chosen its own method— a method 
which too hasty generalization may not appear sufficiently 
affluent in immediate results, but which His Excellency in Coun- 
cil is confident will at no distant period be productive of solid 
and abundant good. 

Departmental A era n< /aments . — Mr. Howard reports that ho 
lectured at Poona during the laius on the Jurisprudence of Con- % 
tracts, and in November started on a lengthened tour through 
the Southern Maratha Count ly, in which lie was accompanied 
for the most part by one of the Educational Inspectors. He was 
much impressed by the value of the Poona College as a nursery 
of teachers and centre of educational life. Education seemed to 
wax feeble the more it was removed from the influence of Poona, 
lie was struck by the inferiority of (Jan arose to Maratha educa- 
tion, and concluded that it was to be attributed to the' ant of 
some powerful metropolitan school for that language, such as 
Poona possesses for Marathi. Now that a portion of Can areso 
territory is to be added to the Presidency, there seems ho reason 
why the Canarese dialect should not receive as much encourage- 
ment as Gujarati. Each of the Inspectors travelled through a 
portion of his district. Captain Lester’s tour extended over 
1807 miles, and he inspected 70 schools. Mr. Coke travelled 
2555 miles’, of which 1,307 were by road, and the rest by rail- 
way he visited 08 schools. Mr. Richey travelled 1,977 miles, 
partly by railway and steamer, and he examined or inspected 104 
schools Major Goldsmid visited most of the schools in Sind. 
Among the subordinate staff Mr. Howard particularly mentions 
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Eao Saheb Mapiputram Roopram, who returned in the course of 
the year from his visit to England— a visit which was of great 
service to him and through him to Education — and Rao Saheb 
Narayen Bhai who distinguished himself by his activity and 
ability. The Central Division is about the size of Ireland, 
of course without British facilities for travelling, and the 
Inspector must ride his tour on horseback,- except along the 
line of the railway. The Northern Division is smaller, but the In- 
spector has permission to visit the schools in the neighbouring 
political districts, which are very extensive. The Southern Divi- 
sion is about the same size as the Central, but the country is 
difficult, its communications inferior. If an Inspector visits all 
his schools in the course of two years, he has performed a really 
remarkable feat. Each Inspectorate extends over several Zillahs, 
each of which is governed by a Collector with the aid of several 
European Assistants. An Assistant Collector can visit the whole 
of his districts without difficulty in a single season. It is no 
wonder that the Inspectors as they gallop over the country look 
somewhat wistfully for the aid of these influential, highly edu- 
cated, and it may be said, resident representatives of the great 
Landlord, and occasionally may form exaggerated notions of the 
aid to be fairly looked for from them. 

Assistance of Government Officers. — Government has said 
that it will be satisfied if a Collector or Assistant Collector visits 
r the schools and encourages the schoolmasters by showing a real 
interest in their labours ; and if, when he is in the neighbour- 
hood, and has leisure, he attends at the examination. Mr. How- 
ard cannot affirm that the Committees of English schools arc, 
generally speaking, disposed to take much interest in them, or 
indeed that Europeans, as a class, afford much encouragement to 
native education. The orders of the Court of Directors for the 
employment of educated men in the public service, and a scheyic 
constituting a biennial examination of candidates, does not foster 
education as might be expected. The standard is not graduated, 
but applies only to the lowest class of appointments, such as men 
of superior education will not accept. The standard is mixed, 
of official and educational subjects. The standard of general 
knowledge is so low, and the marks allowed for it, as compared 
with official subjects, are so few, that the best educated candi- 
dates have not the opportunity of making their strength felt in 
the examination. There is no certainty that those who pass, 
and gain certificates, will be employed in the Government ser- 
vice even in preference to unpassed men. The people complain 
of the present working of the “ Moolkee ’ examinations, as they 
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are called, but a decided impulse might be given to Govern- 
ment education by remodelling the present rules, making the 
standard for admission purely educational, graduating them in 
three or more ranks, and entrusting the examination to the 
Educational Department. And finally, by prohibiting the 
employment in any capacity, for any time, or under any pre- 
text whatever, of an uncertificated person where a certificated 
candidate was available. 

Statistics . — 


1. — — 

Schools of all grades 
maintained , aided , or 
inspected by Govern- 
ment in 1859-60. 

Colleges, Law and En- 
gineering Schools ... 
^Central Division 
'Northern ditto 

Southern ditto 

Sind ditto 

British 

Territory. 

Political 

Districts. 

Grand 

Total. 

j4 

S 

rS 

o 

m 

C 

•o 

o 

co 

1 

1 

i 

o 

o 

CO 

J 

o 

1 

i 

M 

m 

5 

239 

14-4 

142 

60 

256 
12,160 
10,727 
8,902 
2,8 9 

5 

158 

5,208 

221 

5 

247 

223 

147 

60 

256 

12,318 

15,935 

9,123 

2,859 

j Total... 

590 

34,904 

92 

5,587 

682 

. 

40,491 

j Schools in 1860-61. 
Colleges, Law and En- 
gineering Schools ... 
Central Division 
Northern ditto 

Southern ditto 

Sind ditto ... 

Total . 

5 

269 

146 

198 

74 

263 

14,781 

11,2481 

11,224 

2,287 

8 

85 

4 

170 

5,326 

269 

5 

277 

231 

202 

74 

! 

263 

14,951 

16,574 

11,498 

2,287 

692 

39,803 97 

5,765 

789 

45,568 


Total Increase... 

107 

5,077 


The general result shows a net increase of 107 schools and 5,077 
scholars. There has been no such expansion since 1857-58, when 
113 vernacular schools were opened under Government manage- 
ment and there was an increase of 4,124 pupils. The present 
figures are evidently more favourable. Allowing the fair average 
vojuvu.mnv. a . 
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of 25 boys to each new school, that is to say* 2,675 boys to the 
whole number of new schools, it remains that an increase of §,40$ 
boys must have accrued in the old schools. The improvement 
is almost confined to the Central and Southern Divisions. The 
former shows a net increase of 30 schools and 2,633 scholars, 
the latter 55 schools and 2,370 scholars. Mr. Howard objects 
to the system of pressing communities to keep up schools if they do 
not want them, especially when the Educational officer is a mem- 
ber of the Covenanted Civil Service. Returns may thus be tem- 
porarily swelled, but the reaction is sure to come sooner or later. 
Now that there is the power of closing and transferring schools, 
all motive for teazing the people is removed. If one village is 
no longer willing to keep up a Government school, doubtless 
some other place will gladly receive it, and even if not, it seems 
most desirable to convince fickle and faction-ridden communities, 
that the possession of a Government school is not a burden but a 
privilege. There was a decline of attendance in Sind, which would 
appear disastrous if it were not to be explained by the terrible 
visitation of cholera which afflicted that province during the year 
under report, A steady improvement has already set in. The fol- 
lowing list of the Zillahs shews the number of Government verna- 
cular schools in each, with the attendance in April 1860 and April 
1861 : — 



1860. 

1861. 

Schools. 

Scholars. 

Schools. 

Scholars. 

1 Poona 

2 Ahmednuggur 

3 Sattara 

4 Tanna 

5 Belgaum 

6 Dharwar 

7 Candeish 

8 Sholapore 

9 Rutnagherry 

10 Ahmeaabad 

11 Surat 

12 Kaira 1 

13 Broach 

14 Presidency 

98 

69 

31 

30 

30 

18 

33 

21 

27 

29 

22 

19 

17* 

■ nj 

3,102 

2,651 

1,533 

1,481 

1,801 

1,368 

1,997 

1,079 

2,453 

2,100 

1,450 

2,196 

715 

723 

100 

79 

47 

43 

42 

42 

34 

31 

30 

29 

22 

19 

17 

7 

4,066 
3,717 
2,504 
2,345 
2,060 
2,000 
1,978 
1,437 
2,858 j 
2,215 1 
1,591 1 
2,280 | 
728 
602 1 
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The chief advance was made in the Zillahs of Poona, Ah- 
mednuggur, Sattara, Tanna, and JDharwar. The summarized 
statistics of Government school attendance in the three Presiden- 
cies are thus contrasted : — 


Number of Pupils in 

Govern- 

ment. 

Private. 

Total. 

( Colleges 

Bengal -j Superior schools 
( Inferior schools 

1,093 

7,12r 

10,373 

3,279 

24,830 

1,093 

10*406 

35,203 

Total... 

18,593 

28,109 

46,702 

( Colleges 

Madras < Superior schools 
( Inferior schools 

467 

3,169 

4,909 

113 

3,581 

9,963 

580 

6,750 

14,872 

Total... 

8,545 

13,657 

22,202 

C Colleges 

Bombay -< Superior schools 
( 1 nferior schools 

183 

1,176 

38,486 

1 

572 

5,151 

183 

1,748 

43,637 

Total... 

39,845 

5,723 

45,568 


Ab compared with the other Presidencies, the Bombay system 
is distinguished, first, by the predominance of Government over 
Private Institutions ; and secondly, by the extension of verna- 
cular as distinguished from English and superior education. Go- 
vernment are well aware that, if the Grant-in-aid system, tech- 
nically so called, has not been put extensively in force in the 
Bombay Presidency, the main principle on which that system is 
founded, viz. the encouragement of private effort by Govern- 
mental assistance, has been successfully established. In the 
Central Division while Government only spent Rs. 77,348-6-2 
on schools, the total expenditure amounted to Rs. 2,16,262-6-1. 
The difference represents the full contributions of the people. 
It does not appear to Mr. Howard that, in the present circum- 
stances of Bombay, any cheaper system could be devised for 
maintaining an equal number of schools and instructing an equal 

number of pupils. . ,, r 

Fees .— -The Director has always put more confidence mine fee 
%XZ 
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collections than the attendance returns, as a gauge of the pros* 
perity of, Government Education. The following table shows a 
steady advance during the last five years, checked only by the 
mutiny 


Fees Collected in Government Schools. 


Years. 

* 

In English 
Schools. 

In Vernacular 
Schools 

Total. 


Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Rs. A. 

P. 

Rs. 

A. P. 

1886-57 

24,831 

4 

0 

14,410 10 

2 

39,241 

14 

2 

1837-58 (Mutiny) 

24,682 

2 

o 

13,678 5 

0 

38,360 

7 

0 

1858-59 

28,263 

8 

6 

14,131 11 

1 

42,395 

3 

7 

1859-60 

28,710 

0 

1 

15,964 14 

9 

14,674 

14 

10 

1860-61 

30,134 

0 

9 

i 

19,369 14 

10 

1 

49,503 

15 

7 


Mr. Coke in bis partially self-supporting schools substituted an 
enhanced fee for the popular subscription which it used to give 
bo much trouble to collect. This measure seems to be attended 
with great success, and if the success is permanent it will solve 
the chief difficulty of maintaining useful village schools. 

Castes of Pupils , — The great majority of the pupils, as also of 
the inhabitants of the country, are Hindoos. Out of 45,568 the 
Hindoos numbered 37,831, the Mussulmans 3,186, the Parsecs 
3,563, and the residue, chiefly Christians, 1)88. It has not escaped 
notice that a large percentage of the Hindoos are Brahmins. 
This percentage varies in different parts of the country rising to 
a maximum of from 80 to 90 per cent, in localities such as 
Nassick and Poona city, where the Brahminical influence is 
particularly strong : on the other hand in the Juggonath Sun- 
kersett School, Bombay, there aro but 31 Brahmins to 142 other 
Hindoos. In the Poona Camp School there are but three 
Brahmins to 23 other Hindoos. The general average is perhaps 
about 40 per cent, of Brahmins, The predominance of this 
caste has even given rise to angry criticism, as if the Educa- 
tional department offered them special encouragement. Formerly 
thia may have been the case, for Sir Erskine Perry, when 
President of the Board of Education, deliberately affirmed the 
policy of selecting for education natives “ of good caste and the 
superior classes.” In accordance with this policy be induced 
the Board to levy a quadruple fee from Christians who might 
wish to enter the Government schools. Mr. Howard’s pre- 
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decessor abolished this rule, and the local Government stig* 
matised it as a strange misconception. 

Aided Institutions , — The following institutions under private; 
management received grants from the State: — The Bombay Edu- 
cational Society's Schools, which are maintained chiefly for the or-; 
phans of European soldiers. To these may be added the Scottish: 
and Roman Catholic Orphanages. The Government support which 
is given to these institutions brings them technically under the! 
operation of the Grant-in-aid System. The Kurrachoe school for! 
European and Eurasian boys received a Government Grant-in-aid 
of Rs, 960 a year, and concludes the list of Christian-aided 
schools. None of these establishments professes a proselytizing 
aim. Among the other aided schools the most important was the, 
Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy Parsec Benevolent Institution,- which 
comprises a Central English School in the Fort of Bombay, 
and nine humbler schools in Gujarat. The Sir Jamsetjee Jejee- 
bhoy School of Arts and Industry has been furnished with 
improved accommodation, and may be said to be in a flourishing 
condition. Tho David Sassoon Industrial and Reformatory 
Institution is performing a very useful fuuction in reclaiming 
young criminals. It appears that 5,723 pupils were educated 
in private institutions aided by the State. 


University. — The third Matriculation examination was held 
in March, — the candidates numbered 86. j 


A. From Government Schools. 

Passed. 

Failed. 

Total. 

1 Elphinstonc College 

20 

10 

30 

2 Poona College 

9 

25 

34 

3 Central School Bombay ... 

4 Belgaum School (a Teacher) 

7 

10 

17 

l 

0 

1 


37 

45 

82 

B. From two Private Schools ... 

2 

2 

4 

Total 

39 

47 

86 j 
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I The total number of Matriculated students was as follows : 



Government 

Private 

Total 


Schools. * 

Schools. 





Passed in October 1859 

22 

0 

22 

Do. March 1860 

14 

0 

14 

Do. March 1861 

37 

2 

39 

Total 

73 

2 

75 


i In the University of Calcutta the number of Matriculated 
jnembers is rather more than 1,000. The University of Madras 
counts 85 members. Bombay is thus behind Madras, and very 
far indeed behind Bengal. But there is something to be ex- 
plained in these figures. (1.) The University of Bombay did not 
Commence operations until after the sister Universities. The 
first Matriculation examination in Bengal was held in 1857, the 
first Madras examination in the same year, that is to say, two 
years before the first examination held in Bombay. The 
Reason for this difference is to be found in the fact, that the 
Bombay Senate who had resolved on certain amendments of the 
Calcutta Code of bye-laws, were unable to proceed for want of the 
sanction of the .Supremo Government, which was not accorded 
Bven partially, until the middle of 1859. Complete sanction to 
the liberty of the Bombay University was granted by the 
Supreme Government in March 1860. (2.) There is a remarkable 
difference in tlio number of affiliated colleges and schools which 
supply the several Universities with pupils. The University of 
Calcutta has affiliated (besides Medical and Engineering Colleges) 
pight colleges connected with Government, and eight uncon- 
pocted with Government— in all 16 ; and what is more important, 
tt draws its pupils from upwards of 60 colleges and schools, 
Governmental and private, all of which possess a staff qualified 
to prepare boys for matriculation. The Madras University has 
affiliated (besides professional colleges) six Government and 
pine private institutions— in all 15 ; and it draws its candidates 
for matriculation from 16 Governmental and private schools and 
colleges. On the other hand the University of Bombay has 
affiliated but two colleges for general education, and draws its 
candidates for matriculation from but six, or more strictly five, 
polleges and schools, of which two are private. The University 
of Bombay has also held its f ‘ First Examination” for the 
degree of Licentiate of Medicine, at which eight candidates 
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presented themselves, all from the Grant College, The Director 
is of opinion that the only way of bringing the thre$ Universities 
to a common standard would be, to establish a set of central 
examinations by a board constituted from the several Presiden- 
cies, and which periodically — say every five years— should 
supersede the local boards of examiners. The institutions 
affiliated to the Bombay University were, for general education, 
the Elphinstone College and the Poona College; and for 
professional education, the Government Law School and the 
Grant Medical College. No private college or school applied 
for affiliation. 

Elphinstone College . — The Staff consisted of a Principal, as- 
sisted by five Professors ; cost to Government during the year 
under report, Rs. 26,111-11-7 ; average attendance of pupils, 66. 
The wealthy natives of Bombay, as a class, do not care to .give 
their sons the education of gentlemen. Trade and money- 
making seem their only object of ambition. Still, the Stationary 
position of the college does unavoidably, in some measure, re- 
flect discredit on those who conduct it ; Sir A. Grant, P|art., took 
the chair of General History. 

Foona College. — Mr. W. A. Russell, M. A., of University 
College, Oxford, arrived in November to take up the Principal- 
ship of the Poona College. The number of students averaged 45. 
A list of Senior Scholars who have left the Elphinstone and 
Poona Colleges during the last five years, with their present 
occupations as far as they have been ascertained, shows how 
small a proportion of these young men have embraced occupa- 
tions independent of Government. Of those who serve Go- 
vernment, the large majority are employed in the Educational 
Department, which, of all branches of the Public Service, is 
probably the least highly remunerated. 

The Government Medical College is governed and instructed 
by a principal, who is also professor of medicine, and seven pro- 
fessors. There is also a Government examiner who is paid 4 
monthly salary, though his duties are only to be performed 
once a year. There were 40 students in the college, besides su- 
bordinate classes of student-apprentices and hospital assistants, 
which made up an equal number. None of the students pa^r 
fees. Ten students competed for the final or diploma exami- 
nation, of whom seven were successful Among the latter was a 
young man named Abdool Kurrim, the first Mussulman gra- 
duate of the college. Out of fifty persons educated at the 
sole charge of Government for the Medical profession, but 
twenty-seven have entered on authorized practice. Of the residue 
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a considerable number have embarked in occupations of a 
wholly different character. 

Engineering School, Poona.— Engineering classes, number of 
students eleven. The senior class was examined by the Special 
Committee in July 1860. Of eleven candidates, ten reached 
the standard for Probationary Assistant Overseers. All the 
successful candidates, with two exceptions have obtained em- 
ployment. 

Training of Teachers . — There is no special provision for the 
instruction of English or Anglo-Vernacular masters, all teafchers 
of these classes being procured from our colleges and superior 
schools. They are, however, submitted to an examination in 
the method of teaching and school keeping as treated of in the 
common text books published in England. They are also as- 
sisted by the circular instructions of their official superiors, and 
the Director has every reason to believe that all the English 
and Anglo-Vernacular teachers are now fairly acquainted with 
the principle of their profession. Their weakest point is to be 
found in tneir instruction of their highest pupils, those who are 
preparing for colleges ; the whole tone and spirit of their teach- 
ing boiqg more that of the national parish school than the 
public school. It is with reference to the professional training 
of Vernacular masters that there is the most difficulty. There 
is a Normal School for Marathi masters in connexion with the 
Poona College, a school for Gujarati masters at Ahmedabad, a 
normal class for Canareso teachers at Belgaum (transferred from 
* Dharwar,) and a class for Sindeo teachers at Hyderabad (trans- 
ferred from Kurrachee.) The young men educated at the 
Poona College Normal school wero unwilling to accept the 
humble appointments of village schoolmasters. 

Book Department — The number of depots for the sale of 
books was during the year increased from 334 to 379, which is 
in the proportion of about one depot to every two Government 
schools. The number of books published by the Department was 
as follows : — 

Marathi ... ... ... 153,500 

Gujarati ... ... ... 118,500 

Sindee ... ... ... 600 


Total ... 272,600 

There was considerable increase in the sale of books in tho 
Central Division. 



English. 


Vernacular, 


Total. 



N umber. 

Value. Number. Value. 

1 

Number. Value. 



Rs. Rs. 

11s. 

>1859-60 - ! 

16,494! 

4,984 34,171 12,263 

50,665 17,249 

1860-61 - 

24,913 

7,931 48,454 15,119 

73,367 23,050 

Jncrea^e - 

i 

8,419 

; 

2,947 14,283 2,854 

22,702 5,801 


The total uumber of English and Vernacular books solddu- 
5 in rr the vear was 150,620, and the cost Rs. 46,270-1-3, being 
ui °increaj»o of 37,626 books and 10,736-15-2 Rupees over the 
corresponding numbers of the previous years. It may serve as 
an index of the popular taste to mention a few of the books thus 
sold — amuiio Sanscrit publications, seventy-one copies of the 
t of Shakuutala ; one hundred and sixty-five of various Can- 
tn , 0 r t j ie M;mh, a Poem ; about lour hundred copies of various 
Cantos uf Kaghu’s Genealogy ; titty of the yenisanhar, a Drama ; 

s hundred and fifty-nine of the Amerkosh (a d.ct.onan, m 
veisel • among Marathi books ninety-four copies of Tales of a Tra- 
veller • fifty-two copies of Vyavuharopayogi, a Drama; and 
h tv four of l’rusiiuragow, a Drama ; these books must aU 
, , y . mnr |nncd hy advanced students or the general pub- 

t C ,Jr no fi r eL 1 m schools or colleges. Their number, 
1 to a certain extent, indicates the purely literary taste 
which is’ being diffused among that portion of the public which 
1 lii. , iiiinlies trou. Government depots. A sum of under Us. 
<lr tm ' )’ „t the patronage of literature. There was a grow- 

2,200 was spe P f w , lola „ t0 substitute the clear, simple, 

ing desire « jD f , c(im brou» and therefore cosUy Verna- 

C Zltr Oriental hooks, printed in Homan *jd type, 
cu lar chaiacter. ^ increased numbers, and if, as seems 

ZgXSKXS. i ws* » “ l »" J - “ 

to be preparcdiorit mcnl 0 f the Educational Depart- 

FtnaMe. The cost to v ^ ^ ^ tUn Rs . 3,70,607-0-8. 
ment in the y - preparation of the corresponding table 

Yol.VU-,P^» v - 2 ' 
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paid into tho Treasury by the people, were not subtracted from 
the disbursements, and hence the expenditure from the Reve- 
nues of the State appeared larger than it really was by 
18,862-15*11. The correct amounts for the last two years are 
as follows : — 

Rs. A. P. 

Government Expenditure on Education 
chargeable against 1859-60 ... ... 3,62,026 8 1 

Ditto ditto ditto 1860-61 ... ... 3,70,607 0 3 

Tho Returns furnished by the Inspectors and other Officers of 
tho Department, show that the total cost of education from all 
sources in the Presidency and Sind was : — 

Rs. A. P. 

Total Expenditure in 1859-60 ... ... 5,84,867 14 5 

Ditto ditto in 1860-61 ... ... 6,07,006 13 6 

Hence, in tho last two years the public of the Bombay Presidency 
have contributed towards education the veiy large sums of 11s. 
2,22,841-6*4 and Rs. 2,36,399-13-3. The cost of the supervis- 
ing establishment, when compared with the Government grant, 
has been thought huge by Her Majesty’s Secretary of State, 
but when the total disbursements are taken into consideration, 
the charges for superintendence will be found to be only 18 6 
per cent, of the total expenditure. 


REVISED RATES OF ASSESSMENT ON THE;MAWUL . 
TALOOKA OF THE POONA COLLECTORATE. 

Bombay Records , No. LXX., Nctv Series. 

On 31st January 1854, Captain J. Francis, Superintendent of 
Survey, submits to the Collector of Poona a report explanatory 
of the now rates of Assessment which he proposed to introduce 
throughout the Mawul talooka, comprising altogether 180 Go- 
vernment villages, 

Description oj Mawul . — This talooka, occupying tho south- 
western corner of the collectorate, has a considerable extent of 
frontier boundary. Its western border, which meets tho Tanna 
collectorate on the summit of tho Syhadrce ghauts, extends 
along that range for a distance of upwards of 30 miles. On the 
south it is bounded by the territories of the Punt Suchew, be- 
longing to tho Sattara zillah ; but on its eastern and northern 
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sides it is surrounded by tbe Hawailee aud Kbexr talobkas, both 
of which have been already settled, and will, therefore,, as re- 
gards their rates of assessment, form a standard of comparison. 
In its general features the Mawul talooka is very similar to thje 
Ghaut districts. The hills which intersect it are not; perhaps, 
ijuite so extensive as they are in other districts, if we except the 
range on which the forts of Lohoghur and Yeesapoor are situat- 
ed ; the valleys also are generally more open, extensive, and far 
more level. The chief products of the Jerayet lands are nachnee, 
sawee, and teel for the khureef crops, and wheat and gram for 
the rubbee. Bajree and jowaree are cultivated to a small extent 
in a few villages on the eastern border; Black soil lands are 
only suited for rubbee crops. Rice is the crop from which the 
cultivators pay their revenue. Manure is not applied to any 
lands in this district, except that which they receive from, the 
process of burning brushwood and grass — a practice which is 
confined to the spots on which the young plants of rice, nachee, 
&c., are raised for transplantation purposes. 

Assessment . — In this district, notwithstanding it is a “ Mawul" 
or ricegrowing one throughout, there is a considerable differ- 
ence in the climate, which is indicated by the variation in the 
fall of rain in different parts. Captain Francis accordingly 
proposes to have four classes of Jerayet rates from Rs. 1-8 to 1, 
a system which gave great satisfaction in the Ghaut districts 
previously assessed, and four classes of rates for rice lands from 
Rs. 4-8 to Rs 3. The small amount of remissions in this dis- 
trict is very remarkable. They amount to just five per cent, pf 
the full assessment for the twenty-three years, being the whole 
period that Air. Pringle’s settlement has been in operation. 
This, coupled with the steady increase of cultivation which has 
been taking place for the last ten or twelve years, affords good 
evidence that the present assessment is a favourable one. For 
the last two years the cultivation and revenue have exceeded 
any former year’s return. Captain Francis attribute this in- 
crease of cultivation to the expectation of the survey rates. 

State of the People . — The villages along the Bombay road are 
filled with Marwarrccs who have managed to get the great body 
of them deep in their hooks. This argues rather in favour 
of the assessment being light than otherwise ; for the Mar- 
warree being a keen calculator would not, it may be infer- 
red, be so ready with his loans to the ryots were it not that 
land, which is the usual security for the payment of the debt, 
holds out a good remuneration in case he is thrown upon his 
security for the liquidation of the debt. He or his agent may 
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generally be seen lurking about the ryot’s stackyard when any 
threshing is going on. The revenue last year was Re. 58,324. 
The average of the last ten years w,as Rs. 51,909 and of the 
previous 23 years Rs. 48,325. The amount which the proposed 
rates will realise on the extent of last year’s cultivation is Rs, 
52,888, whereas Mr. Pringle’s rates on the same amount to Kg. 
58,447, thus showing a reduction of Rs. 5,559, being at the rate 
of about 9| per cent. A statement is given showing the work- 
ing of the Revised Settlement in eleven villages of the Hawai- 
lee talooka since its introduction in Fuslee 1251. The rates 
were introduced twelve years ago, at which time there was an 
extent of 2,513, assessed at Rs. 1,114, lying waste ; but at the 
present period the assessment of the waste land is only Rs. 186, 
which, taken with reference to the kumai or total assessment 
of these villages, amounts to a little above 2J per cent. Ex- 
cepting the first year not a single rupee of remission has been 
given. This is a very .satisfactory result indeed. 

The Palnook Tenure is a reduced rate of assessment for lands 
cultivated by Brahmins and other influential classes, and is similar 
to the pandurpesha tenure on the Concan. Captain Francis 
would make a temporary concession in the rules in place of the 
entire and immediate abolition of the tenure. In a Report on 
10th July 1854 Captain Francis recommended a slight reduc- 
tion in the Jerayet rates proposed for a few of the villages on the 
eastern bordei of the district. To meet the difficulty of annual 
measurements of hilly tracts Captain Francis proposes to levy 
Rs. H on each plough, as 12 annas is taken for each bill hook 
according to the old “ Ootbundee” system. 

Opinion of Local Government . — On 28th August 1855 II is 
Lordship in Council formally sanctions the arrangements made 
bv Captain Francis, and remarks that the cause is not yet ex- 
plained of the agricultural population of this district being in 
a state of impoverishment, unusual even in the Deccan. The 
presence of a greater number of Marwarrecs than is to be found 
iu other districts can hardly be supposed to have produced this 
pauperism. On the contrary, these tiader* are attracted to the 
district by the large amount of custom commanded by shops on 
such a thoroughfare as the Bombay road, and it would be rea- 
sonable to expect that the villagers should be less the bondsmen 
of these competing usurers than if they were, as they frequently 
are found to be elsewhere, eutirely in the hands of one petty ca- 
pitalist who monopolises the money-dealings of whole village!. 
The Collector of Poona suggests that the impoverished condition 
of the villagers iu these apparently favoured situations is to be 




attributed to the use of mtoxicatin^ 
habits from which those who lwe in more 
exempt. On 13th Augj^t 1856 the Court 
full approval of the introduction and continuance 
term of thirty years of revised rates of assessment. 

Preliminary Papers. 


On 25th November 1850 the Superintendent of Deccan, Re- 
venue Survey, reports that the revision of the Survey of the Mawul 
and Hawailee turuf forming the mamlutdar s division of Sewneer 
talooka was completed in accordance with instructions emanating 
from the report by the Committee assembled at Poona in 1847. 
Proceeding onward in an easterly direction we emerge from the 
bed of the valleys and enter the fine plain of the Hawailee turuf, 
extending from the town of Jooneer on the west to the borders 
of Boree petta on the east. This tract of country is distinguish- 
ed for the fine climate it enjoys as well as for the fertility of its 
soil, and the happy combination of these two circumstances has 
rendered it remarkable as one of the richest spots in the whole 
of the Deccan. Nowhere in the -Poona collectorate is the fall of 
rain so genial and so certain as in this favoured spot, and no- 
where else is the growth of wheat and other grains morer prolific. 
At the corner ot this beautiful plain and directly at the mouth 
of the valley leading to the Nancy ghaut stands the old town of 
Jooneer, the capital of the Deccan when the Mussulman held 
sway over it, situated, as Lieutenant Nash says, “ in a most 
lovely country, surrounded by most fertile lands, cool in climato, 
and well situated for military purposes, the choice of Jooneer as 
their chief city along the ghauts speaks much for the tasto and 
judgment of the men who founded it.” It is greatly fallen in 
size and importance since the time of the Mahomedan rule and 
by the subsequent transfer of the seat of government to Poona 
under the Marathas, still it is a place of considerable note, being 
t he chief market of the district, and a fine depdt for the mer- 
chandise and grain passing to the Concan by the Naney ghaut. 
The clearest Report on the early revenue management of this 
district is by Mr. Pringle. The rates fixed on the survey and 
assessment of the district carried out under that officer were in- 
troduced in 1829-30, and have continued to be the basis of re- 
venue collections from that period to the present time. The 
survey of this division was first commenced by Captain Boyd in 
October 1845, Lieutenant Nash being then at the head of the 
office. Mr. Bey non, Lieutenant Champion and finally in 1848 
Mr. Mansfield, acted as settlement officers. 
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The rest of this Selection consists of opinions by Captain 
Francis, Major Wingate and Mr. Townsend on the assessment 
preliminary to its being carried out as^bove described in 1856. 


REVISED RATES OF ASSESSMENT IN THE DHOOLIA 
AND CHALISGAUM TALOOKAS OF THE 
KHANDEISH COLLECTORATE. 

Bombay Records, No. LX XII., New Series. 

O'N 7th February 1863 Captain P. A. Elphinstone, Acting 
Superintendent Revenue Survey and Assessment, Khandeish, 
submits to the Collector of Khandeish a report on the Dhoolia 
and Chalisgaum talookas, with reference to the rates proposed for 
introduction into these districts during the current season. 

Description of the Talookas — Both occupy the centre of the 
Collectorate. The arable portion of the Dhoolia talooka con- 
sists of two valleys— one watered by the river Boree ; the other 
by the river Panjura, upon which the town of Dhoolia is situ- 
ated. The Boroc is a very small stream affording few facilities 
for irrigation. The Panjura has some very fine works of irriga- 
• tion, and Captain Fife is now maturing a plan for a very exten- 
sive system of canals from the present bundara near the village 
. of Kaperna, which will largely add to the area capable of irri- 
gation. The soil of the Dhoolia talooka is generally inferior, 
though fair black soil is occasionally found. The climate is 
about the average of that of the open portion of Khandeish. 
Fover and ague are prevalent after the monsoon, but not to the 
samo extent as in the western districts. The Challisgaum ta- 
looka is divided into two parts — the countiy watered by the 
river Girna, and that on the table-land of the Satmalla hills, 
which run along the eastern side of the talooka. The valley of 
the Girna contains much good soil, intermixed occasionally with 
extensive barren tracts. The country above the ghaut is a rich 
black soil, but is badly supplied with water, and is periodically 
Visited with most destructive hailstorms. The climate of the 
talooka generally is good, particularly above tho ghauts. The 
British villages on the plateau are much intermixed and sur- 
rounded by those of the Nizam ; there should be an exchange of 
villages with the view of making our territory more compact. 
The villages of this table-land labour under a great disadvan- 
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tago in being separated from the railway by the ghauts, which 
arc almost impassable for carts. The chief ghauts are the Gow- 
talla, the Purdhari, and the Kussara. The last is in the Ah- 
mednuggur zillah, and is the most practicable. It leads to the 
Nandgaum railway station, and should be made easily passable 
for carts. 

The People . — The mode of husbandry in these two talookas is 
the samo as that of the rest of Khandeish and the Deccan ; it is 
ride and slovenly to the European eye, but perhaps not more so 
than that of many paits of England previous to the repeal of the 
corn laws and the discovery of guano and chemical manures. 
The people are fully aware of the advantages of a rotation of 
crops and manure, but the prices of agricultural produce have 
hitherto been so low as to offer few inducements to careful 
cultivation. In a favourable season the crops yield a large 
return with but little trouble, and tho cultivators aro content 
with that. The crops arc those common to the rest of Khan- 
deish. In Dhoolia and the part of Chalisgaum below the ghauts 
the khu reef harvest is tho principal one ; but in the rich black 
soil above tho ghauts rubbec crops arc grown. The Bheels Of 
the Satin alia hills add to their precarious means by collecting 
the flower of tho mhowra, from which an intoxicating spirit is 
distilled.' The jungle also yields a nut called charoli, which is 
considered a dclic&cy, and a gum found on the dhamra tree, which 
is said to be superior to gum arabic. Captain Elphinstone thinks 
it should be preserved not only on account of the gum, but also 
the wood, which is similar to box ; but if it nover attains a 
greater size thau 5 or 0 inches in diameter, it is not likely to bo 
cut down for timber. Thus humble source of profit to the 
Bheels should not be interfered with. The population of both 
districts is an agricultural one. The trade of tho town of Dhoolia 
is very unimportant, and tho small quantity of coarse cloth ma- 
nufactured is hardly worth notice. The town of Dhoolia con- 
tains 10,000 inhabitants, and that of Chalisgaum 2800. Sot- 
ting aside tho population of these towns, tho talooka of Dhoolia 
contains 78 souLs and Chalisgaum 73 souls to the square mile of 
arable land. 

Moods .— The G. I. P. Railway passes through the centre of tho 
Chalisgaum talooka, having a station about a mile from the town of 
Chalisgaum. Captain Elphinstone suggests a branch line of rail 
connecting Dhoolia with Julgaum and Chalisgaum. Ho points out 
tho inconvenience of the unfinished state of the line at the Thul 
ghaut, and the dishonesty of the inferior railway officials. Tho 
Bombay and Agra road passes through Dhoolia, and a branch 
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road to Asseerghur diverges from' the main road near the village 
of Gorga and traverses the western portion of the talooka, These 
aie the only made- roads of these talookas ; but the fair-weather 
Toads are kept in fair order. * 

History of Assessment. —There are no records of the ma- 
nagement of these districts previous to their becoming British 
territory. They were under the Government of the Peishwas, 
and no doubt suffered from the anarchy which prevailed during 
that dynasty ; but there is evidence of their having at a veiy 
distant period been much more highly cultivated and populat- 
ed than even at present. This was probably under the early 
Mussulman Government before the power of the Mogul began 
to decline. The rule of the British Government dates from the 
year 1818. In that year the cultivated lands of Dhoolia were 
16,002 acres, and in 1861-62 they had increased to 67,619 acres, 
showing an increase of four-fold in forty-four years. In the year 
1820 au injudicious attempt was made to raise the? assessment, 
but it was found impracticable, and from that time till 1847-18 
the assessment was gradually reduced to its present standard, 
large remissions having been granted m 1824, 1832, and 1888 on 
account of failures of the monsoon. The only reduction since 
1848 has been in the assessment of land, which had beeu waste 
formany years. This was in 1852-58 reduced to eight annas 
per beegah, and gave a great impetus to cultivation of the waste 
land ; smeo that time the cultivation and consequently the re- 
venue has steadily increased. Captain Elphinstone has divided 
the 122 villages now to be assessed into three classes, according to 
their soil and relative position to markets, road, and rivers, vary- 
ing from Rs. 2-6 to 1-14. There are in the Dhoolia talooka 2,011 
acres of garden -land irrigated by 496 wells, and for these lands 
Captain Elphinstone proposes a maximum rate of three rupees per 
acre. The financial result of the new assessment will be a small 
increase to the revenue derived from villages in the first class, 
but a reduction on the whole of Rs. 2,023 or 3J per cent. The 
average annual remissions during the last forty-four years have 
been Rs. 2,442, while during the last ten years the average au- 
nual remissions havo been Rs. 1,492. The Chalisgaum talooka 
consists of 166 villages, of which 25 are alienated or partly so. 
The jagheerdar of one of these alienated villages has consented 
to its assessment, so that the revised rates havo to be introduced 
into 142 villages. A diagram shows the fluctuations of cultiva- 
tion, assessment, remissions, and collections for the last forty- 
four years. At the accession of the British Government the 
average assessment was Rs. 2-2 per acre, and though the culti- 
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ration gradually increased, with a few exceptional years of 
failure of the monsoon, it was found necessary from time to time 
to reduce the assessment to an average of something less than a 
rupee per acre. Cultivation for the last ten years has steadily 
increased. Captain Elphinstone has divided the 130 khalsa vil- 
lages of Chalisgauni to be assessed into groups, varying from 
Ks. 2 8 to 11s. 1-10. The financial effect of these rates is a 
small increase of Rs. 2,203 or 3J per cent, on tho revenue of the 
whole district. The advantages derived from tho railway fully 
warrant this increase. 

Opinion of the Local Government . — His Excellency the Go- 
vernor in Council approves of the rates proposed guaranteed for 
30 years, with the exception that Government reserve to itself 
(he right to impose water-rate or additional assessment on any 
lands which may be made capable of irrigation by any irrigu- 
tional works which may hereafter be constructed by Govern- 
ment. With regard to the scattered villages above the Satmalla 
ghauts, the Governor in Council considers the proposal to effect 
an exchange of some or all of these villages for others belonging 
to the Nizam, in order to make our boundary more compact, 
worthy of adoption, and the subject should be submitted through 
(lie Political department for the consideration of the Resident. 
The instructions issued by tho Revenue Commissioner to the 
Collector, regarding the levy of an extra cess for roads and 
schools, arc approved by Government. The careful and com- 
plete manner in which the results of the Survey have been put 
before Government in Captain Elpliinstone’s report and its ac- 
companying diagrams is deserving of high praise. 

The Dhamra Tree . — A letter, concluding the series of pa- 
pers, dated 14th May 1863, from tho Revenue Commissioner, N. 
j)., states that the dhamra tree (Conocarpus latifohus) yields a 
very fine tough wood. The natives, however, will not use it for 
house building, as they say it does not last. It is extensively 
used, however, instead of iron for the axles of carts. The gum is 
very fine, and is diligently gathered by poor people and sold by 
them to traders. The tree itself is not otic of those exclusively 
preserved for building purposes, and has therefore become the 
principal firewood now imported into Bombay island. 

THE ADMINISTRATION OF CIVIL JUSTICE IN THE 
NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES. 

1862. 

Small Cause Courts. 

Mr. J. Simson, Register of the Sudder Court, reports to Go- 

Vol. VII., Pact IV. 2Z 
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vemment that the Small Cause Courts of Benares, Allahabad, 
and A°ra were opened on the 15th July 1861. From that date 
up to°tI.o 31si December 1862, 9,944 cases, exclusive of cases 
admitted to review, were instituted in these Courts in the follow- 
inf 11, proportions : — 

° Benares. Allahabad. Agra. 

3,847 3,359 # 2,738 

i e., from 15th July 1861 to the close of that year— 

Benares. Allahabad. Agra. 

1,754 1,402 804 

and in the year 1862 — 

Benares. Allahabad. Agra. 

2,093 1,957 1,934 

From the statements it appears that 5,807 cases, or more than 
one half of all the suits instituted (9,944), were for “debts on 
bond,” which formed the most numerous class of cases in all the 
three districts. In Allahabad and Benares, suits founded on 
“shop debts” were next numerous, amounting to 1,026 in the 
two districts, whereas in the district of Agra, such cases weic 
comparatively few in number, and “money claims unsupported 
by any written document” correspondingly numerous. Jn Alla- 
habad, the number of this latter description of cases (275) was 
also considerable. In Benares, they were somewhat less numer- 
ous (197). The remaining cases come under some one of the 
following headings “ Suits for personal property,” “ debts on 
book account,” “money due on written contract,” “ for rent,” 
“ wages,” and “damages.” Out of 9,944 cases instituted during 
the period under review, 9,727 were disposed of, and only 217 
were pending on the files on 31st December last, as shewn in 
the following Statement : — 

Disposed of. Pending on 31a£ December. 
Benares, ... 3,817 30 

Allahabad, ... 3,337 22 

Agra, ••• 2,573 165 

This Return is especially favorable to the Courts of Benares 
ami Allahabad. The general percentage of ex parte cases for 
the three Courts was 21 per cent*, which is considerably higher 
than the general average of the ordinary Civil Courts in these 
Provinces in 1861, which amounted to 15 per cent. The A$ra 
percentage (12), however, is remarkably good, and is creditable 
to the efficiency of Mr. Berkeley’s Establishment. Mr. Berkeley 
states that the majority of cases decided ex parte arc of the least 
objectionable description, being those founded on bonds. The 
number of cases decided on “ confession of judgment” amounted 
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to 2,729, or 29 per cent, on the total number disposed of, as com- 
pared with an average of 37 per cent, in the ordinary Civil Courts 
in 1861. There seems, therefore, no reason to believe that these 
confessions were other than bond fide, though the Court believe 
that the introduction of a good system of registration would pro- 
bably reduce their number. Three thousand one hundred and 
sixty-nine cases (3,169) were disposed of on their merits, being a 
percentage of 33, as contrasted with an average of 35 per cent, 
in the ordinary Courts. The best result is shewn by the Alla- 
habad Court, which attained an average of 39 per cent., and the 
least good by the Agra Court, where the percentage of cases de- 
cided on their merits was only 28 per cent. As to decrees exe- 
cuted Allahabad shews a percentage of 47 per cent, of cases fully 
executed which k remarkably good, while Agra (18) does not show 
favorably. The Benares judge had occasion to imprison 115-debt- 
ors, in execution of decrees, one of whom was a European, who 
paid the amount of the decree after remaining ucarly a fortnight 
m jail. 

Financial Result . — Tho total value of Stamps filed in tho 
three Small Cause Courts amounted to Iis. 65,872-1, from 
which sum Rs. 2,557 were deducted on account of Razoenamahs, 
leaving a net total of Rs. 63,315-1. The costs of the Courts, 
inclusive of Establishment and Contingent Charges, amounted 
to Rs. 60,199-4-8, so that a net surplus of Rs. 3,115-12-4 re- 
sulted. Adding fines and surplus talubana a further saving of 
Rs. 6,578-15-5 accrued to Government from tho establishment 
of those Courts, so that the gross saving amounted to Rs. 
9,694-11-9. In tho Allahabad Court there were 677 Europeans 
to 2,5G7 native plaintiffs. 

Opinion of Government . — The Lieutenant Governor quite 
concurs in the conclusion at which tho Court arrived, that 
tho working of the Small Cause Courts has been far from un- 
satisfactory and commends the assiduity and intelligence of 
the three Judges, Messrs. Robertson, and Berkeley, and Baboo 
ttliama Chum Bancrjee. 

Ordinary Civil Courts. 

On 12th March 1863 Mr. J. Simson submits the Sudder Court's 
Report on the Administration of Civil Justice in the North- 
Western Provinces, including the Province of Kumaon, during 
the year 1862. The following comparative statement exhibits 
the total number of regular suits and appeals instituted, dispos- 
ed of, aud pending in the Civil Courts : — 

2Z2 
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This very large diminution in the income of business during 
the year was the natural reactionary result of the extraordinary 
influx of Civil business in 1861, in which year, owing to the 
impending operation of Act XIV. of 1859, the income of Civil 
suits was almost doubled. In 1860, the income of suits (63,038) 
was sensibly affected by the operation of Act X. of 1859, which, 
by investing the Revenue Courts with authority to try cases 
connected with rent, diminished the litigation in the ordina- 
ry Civil Courts, and also by the disastrous effects of the Fa- 
mine. The Civil business thus coming before the Courts was 
generally promptly and efficiently disposed of, 55,982 cases hav- 
ing been decided on trial, and 69,534? finally disposed of, leaving 
only 8,775 cases pending on the files at the close of the year. 
This number would have been still less, but for the dispropor- 
tionately large number of cases on the pending files of Goruck- 
pore and Kumaon. There were 77 cases pending more than a 
year, against 61 the previous year. The greatest number of 
cases finally disposed of was in Bareilly, which last year stood 
third on the list. Moradabad, which now stands second, was 
first last year ; while Furruckabod, which is now third, was 
then second. The manner in which the regular suits thus ac- 
cruing were disposed of by the Courts, is seen in tho following 
Tabular Abstract ; — • 
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Of the cases disposed of, 11 per cent, were decided ex parte, 
20 per cent, on confession of judgment, 3 per cent, by arbitra- 
tion, 7 per cent, dismissed on default, 13 per cent, adjusted or 
withdrawn, and 46 per cent, decided on their merits, results 
which are generally more favorable than those of the previous 
year. The Court note with great satisfaction that 46 per cent, 
of all the cases disposed of during the year were decided on their 
merits, as compared with a proportion of 35 per cent, in 1861. 
There was a decrease of 11,892 cases in the income of miscel- 
laneous cases, which amounted in all to 1,25,975 and of which 
19,977 wore pending on 1st January 1863. There was some 
increase in the number of applications preferred for execution of 
Decrees, 79,706 having been filed, as compared with 75,589 in 
the previous year. This increase was the natural result of the 
excessive number of regular suits instituted and disposed* of in 
the exceptional year 1861. The number of rent cases disposed 
of by the Revenue Authorities under Act X. of 1859, and ap- 
pealable to the Jtultje, amounted to 24,327. No comparison 
can be instituted between this number and that of last year, 
(37,200); because in 18G1 all decisions in which the order of 
I bo Collector is final under Section 153, Act X. of 1859, and in 
which the appeals lie to him under Section 155, were included 
in the total; whereas these cases, which are doubtless exceed- 
ingly numerous, were excluded from the Statement of 1862. 
(Jut of 24,327 appealable eases, 2,161, or 9 per cent., were 
appealed to the Civil Judges, a percentage which is credit- 
ably low. The largest number of appealable rent suits was dis- 
posed of by the Revenue Authorities of the following Dis- 
tricts : — 


Agra, 

Baicilly, 

Jounpoor, 

Azitngurh, 

Alvnpooric, 

Allahabad, 


3,113 

2,890 

2,308 

1,867 

1,848 

1,842 


As in previous years, the proportion of appeals in the Dis- 
tricts of the Benares Province stands very high, by far the larg- 
est number of appeals having been instituted in Jounpoor, 
where suits connected with enhancement of rent are very nu- 
merous. The l)ist rift of Benares stands next in order, in which 
considerable diversity of opinion as to tho construction of the 
Act obtained between the Revenue and Judicial Authori- 
ties. For false verification of plaints or written statements, and 
for giving false evidence, or for forgery, &c., under Section 24, 
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Act VIII. of 1859, and Sections 169 and 170, Act XXV, of 
1861, in 1860, 17 cases were prosecuted, and convictions ob. 
tained in 12. In 1861, 46 cases were prosecuted, and 69 persons 
committed for trial, of whom 27 were convicted, and 26 acquit- 
ted ; whereas in the past year 79 cases were prosecuted, and 
166 persons committed, of whom 46 persons were convicted and 
as many as 86 released. Prosecutions were instituted in 41 
cases involving charges of false evidence under Section 169, Act 
XXV. of 1861, and 92 persons were committed for trial, 36 of 
whom were convicted, and .30 acquitted. Under Section 170, 36 
cases relating to forged documents were prosecuted. In these, 
84 persons wore committed, 29 of whom were convicted, and 33 
discharged. The average duration of suits is thus seen : — 


Courts. 

1801. 

1862. 

Months. 

Days. 

Months. 

Days. 

Judges, 

5 

n 

5 

18 

Principal Sudd or Amccns, 

3 

. u 

2 

14 

Sudder Amccns, 

2 

I 20 

1 

1.3 

Moonsilfs ... 

1 

| 26 

1 

12 


A Table showing that 66 per cent, of the parties were personally 
in attendance in the superior Courts, and 83 per cent, in the 
MoonsittV Courts, is sufficient proof that the principle of per- 
sonal attendance of the parties was generally recognized in 
tho North-Western Provinces. As to the mitigative provi- 
sions of Sections 243 and 244 of Act VIII. of 1859, under 
Section 243, 14 entire villages and 260 shares were temporarily 
alienated at the instance of the Civil Courts. The best lteturns 
arc shewn in tho District of Shahjehanpoor, where four villages, 
and 74 shares were thus temporarily alienated. In Azimgurh, 
which shews next best, 76 shares of villages were temporarily 
transferred. Still greater action was take* under Section 244, 
at the instance of tho Kevcnue Authorities than under Sec- 
tion 243, under the orders of the Judicial Officers; 14 entire 
villages and 375 shares having been temporarily alienated under 
this Section, as contrasted with six entire villages and 151 shares 
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in the previous year. The Court observe with great satisfaction 
a sensible diminution in the number of sales of immoveable pro- 
perty which took place during the year under notice, as com- 
pared with the previous year. In 1861, 33 hereditary villages and 
2,342 shares of hereditary villages were so sold ; while in 1862, 
only 23 of the former, and 1,657 of the latter were thus perma- 
nently alienated. Again in the former year, 17 non-hereditary 
villages, and 827 shares were sold in execution, as compared 
with 6, and 289, respectively, during the year under review. 
833 judgment debtors were imprisoned for Rs. 1,56,836 against 
607 for Rs. 1,70,749 the previous year. This is attributed to 
the greater cheapness of provisions in 1862 than in the previous 
year, and smaller amount which was consequently required to 
be paid as subsistence money. 

On an average, 17 per cent, of the cases decided by the 
Principal Sudder Ameens were appealed to higher authority ; 
and 44 per cent, of the appeals tried were either reversed or 
modified, only 4 per cent, of tho cases originally decided 
being interfered with in appeal. The Principal Sudder Ameen 
of Benares disposed of 45 cases, on an average, per month, 
only 3 per cent, of which were modified or reversed on ap- 
peal. The percentages of cases appealed, to those decided on 
their merits and ex parte, (32 and 17 per cent.) is rather high ; 
but tho proportion of cases reversed or modified, to those 
tried in appeal, and to those decided, is not unfavourable to 
the judgment of the Sudder Ameens and Moonsiffs. The 
Moonsiffs of 11 out of tho 17 Districts have worked up to, or in 
excess of, the minimum amount of work prescribed by the Court, 
viz., 30 cases on their merits and ex parte monthly. In tho Six 
Districts in which a less average amount of work was performed, 
the diminution may perhaps have been in some measure owing 
to tho undue enlargement of the Civil jurisdictions having re- 
sulted in a diminution of litigation. The nature of the litiga- 
tion in the Civil Courts together with the proportion obtaining 
between suits for real property, and for bond debts will be seen 
on the next page. Tho proportion of suits for bond debts, though 
exceeding that of any other description of cases, is much less 
than in the previous year when it included 80 per cent, of the 
whole litigation ; whereas during the past year, the percentage 
of these cases did not exceed 64 per cent. 
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la some of the Districts, such as Benares, Allahabad and Agra, 
the cause of the difference was evidently the operation of 
the Courts of Small Causes, which withdrew a large number of 
cases founded on bond. 

Financial Result. — In all, stamps aggregating in value Rs. 
5,50,887 were filed, of which Rs. 86,205 were ordered to bo re- 
funded for Razeenarnahs, leaving a net total of Rs. 5,14,682. 
The cost of the subordinate Judges, including their establish- 
ments, amounted to Rs. 3,32,101, so that there resulted a net 
gain to Government of Rs. 1,82,490 : considering the excep- 
tional status of litigation during the past year, the Court think 
this result satisfactory. The total number of suits disposed of 
during the year amounted to Rs. 60,534, representing an aggre- 
gate value of Rs. 16,369,778, and costs of Rs. 2,105,396. The aver- 
age value of each suit was Rs. 235, and average cost Rs. 30, while 
tlie average percentage of costs to value was Rs. 13. The two 
items of Stamp charges and Pleaders’ fees which are prescribed 
by Law, make up 89 per cent, of the costs of litigation, so that 
only 11 per cent, remained liable to variation according to lo- 
cal practice. 

Sudder Court Files. — There were 148 cases of regular appeals 
on the tile at the commencement of the year, and 239 were in- 
stituted during the year, making a total of 387 regular cases for 
disposal, of which 91 were disposed of, and 296 left pending at 
the close of the year. The causes of the greatly increased in- 
come of regular appeals, and of the slightly diminished num- 
ber of those appeals which were disposed of, as compar- 
ed with the returns of the previous year, were detailed at 
length in the Court’s letter of 22nd August 1862. There 
were 76*2 cases of special appeal on the Sudder Court’s File at 
the close of the year 1861, and 1,445 appeals were admitted 
during the year, leaving 2,207 for disposal, out of which, 787 
were disposed of, and 1,420 pending on the file at the close of 
the year. The Court recorded their deliberate conviction, 
founded on the strongest grounds, that' a permanent bench of 
not less than five Judges wilWbe necessary to cope successfully 
with the mass of business which comes before the Court. 

The results arc not unfavorable to the judgment of the Judi- 
ciary Agency of these Provinces ; 33 per cent, of regular, and' 35 
per cent, of special appeals, having been reversed, modified, 
amended, or remanded. 

Opinion of Government ,— The Lieutenant Governor solicits the 
earnest attention of the Court to the existing an ears upon their 
own files. It is observed that there is an increase of 148 regu- 
lar and 658 special appeals as compared with 1861. This has 
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no doubt arisen mainly from exceptional circumstances, and ft 
k hoped that, as these no longer exist to any great extent, the 
Court will be able to shew in their next Report a sensible dimi- 
nution in the arrears which now encumber their files. The 
Lieutenant Governor considers that the results of the Civil Ad- 
ministration for the past year, as shewn in the papers now sub- 
mitted, are very satisfactory, and reflect credit on the Judicial 
Officers of these Provinces. His Honor expresses to the Court 
his deep sense of the value of their services in superintending 
and controlling so zealously and successfully this important 
branch of the general administration. 

' JAILS IN THE NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES. , 

1802. 

On 9th June 1803, Dr. W. Walker, Officiating Inspector 
General of Prisons, submits his Report. 

General Statistics . — 


Number and Disposal of 
Prisoners. 

1861. 

1862. ( 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Remaining in confinement on 

13,885 




the 1st January, 

351 

14,381 

471 

Received during the year, 

41,635) 

1,386 

38,620 

1,430 

Total Population, 

55,524 

1,737 

53,001 

1,951 

Transported beyond Seas, 

671 

24 

363 

38 

Transferred to other Jails, 

1,681 

50 

1,225 

38 

Removed to Central Prisons, ... 

4,339 

138 

3,430 

96 

Released during the year, 

31,931 

1,010 

31,591 

1,264 

Escaped, 

117 

1 

74 

2 

Died, ... ... ... 

2,348 

40 

1,156 

20 

| Executed, ... 

74 

1 

59 

7 

Remaining on 31st December, 

14,363 

473 

15,103 

486 

I 

Aggregate number of Prisoners 
during the year, 

Daily average number of Pri- 
soners, 

57,16,482 

15,662 

1 

57,82,041 

15,742 



Jail Fmanxx and Mortality. $07 

There was a decrease in the total population of the Jails of 
2,309 prisoners, but an increase in the daily average number in 
confinement of 80 individuals, indicating that, although the 
number admitted during 1861 was greater than that admitted 
during 1862 , their terms of imprisonment were of shorter dura- 
tion. One noticeable fact presents itself : that while the admis- 
sions* of male prisoners decreased during 1862 as many as 8,0l9, • 
the admissions of females increased from 1,386 in 1861 to 1,480 
in 1862 — a difference of 94 individuals, or an increase of nearly 
7 per cent. 

Financial Remits . — The gross expenditure amounted to R& 
5,70,124-2-10 against an expenditure of Es. 6,71,500-14-6 in 
the previous year, a reduction of no less than Rs. 1,01,376-11-8, 
giving a decrease in cost per prisoner of Rs. 7-8-2J. The 
cheapness of grain during the past year accounts for a largo 
proportion of this decrease in cost of maintenance, but under al- 
most every head of charge, except fixed establishment, a saving 
was effected. The 13,406 prisoners sentenced to labour earned 
Rs. 3,43,560. Tiie net profits on the sale of manufactured goods 
amounted to Rs. 61,181. Deducting this sum from the total 
expenditure during the year, the balance of Rs. 5,08,943-2-10 
represents the actual cost to Government, or a fraction above Rs* 
32 per prisoner. 

Casualties. — 1,174 deaths occurred during tho year, of which 
2-13 resulted in the Bareilly Prison from an epidemic of typhoid 
fever, and 34 in other Jails from cholera. The death rate from 
all causes was 7*45 per cent, of the average strength, contrasting, 
favourably with previous years, being the lowest death raw 
since 1855. The chief diseases giving rise to the mortality 


were — 

Fever, ... ... ... ... 480 

Dysentery, ... ... ... 209 

Diarrhoea, ... ... ... ... 202 

Diseases of Brain, ... ... ... 2(f 

Ditto of Lungs, ... ... ... 70 

Cholera, ... ... ... ... 84 

Other diseases, including wounds, accidents, &c., 153 


There were 82 escapes during the year as against 118 during 
1861, a very practical evidence of the good effected by the ex- 
tension of intramural labour to the smaller Jails. Sixty-nine 
prisoners were recaptured during the year, leaving at large, out 
of a total number of 469 escapes since the Mutiny, 396 men and 
4 women. A sum of Rs. 2,150 was paid during the year as re~ 
wards for the recapture of escaped prisoners, of which only 
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210 were paid for the recapture of recent escapes, and Rs. 1,940 
on account of old proclaimed escaped convicts. 

Discipline.— Dr. Walker reports favourably on the system of 
Prison Burkundauzes, which he introduced into the Agra Cen- 
tral Prison. Without detracting from the majesty of the law, 
or abating one jot of the sentence of the prisoner as far as his 
exclusion from the outer world is concerned, there is provided 
for long-continued good conduct a tangible reward to which all 
may aspire. Prisoner Burkundauzes are a means of strengthen- 
ing the hands of tho Superintendent of a large Prison, instead of 
an element of weakness as was at first dreaded. Auxiliary to the 
election of Prisoner Burkundauzes is the system of marks for 
honest hard work and good-conduct. 

Education . — Attending school was part of the daily 
routine in all the Jails of the Provinces. In the Cen- 
tral Prisons education made most progress ; in the Dis- 
trict Jails tho scheme requires the fostering care of indi- 
vidual officers to be productive of much good. Experience 
does not lead Dr. Walker to hope for any marked benefit to tho 
prisoners themselves. Far from appreciating any endeavours to 
teach them simple reading and writing, they, with very few 
exceptions, consider the hour or two spoilt in school as an addi- 
tional task. They voiy soon forget after their discharge all 
they may have learnt in confinement. Apart, however, from the 
question of the good that may or may not result to the convict 
himself, there is a sure benefit to Jail discipline in keeping the 
prisoners occupied every hour that is superfluous to the de- 
mands of nature for rest, and on this ground alone one or two 
hours every day before locking-up should be devoted to acquir- 
ing some education, were it only the letters of the alphabet. On 
tho 31st December, of tho whole population of the Jails, 2,125 
could both read and write, 3,498 could read only, and 12,953 
could neither read nor write. 

General. — Twenty-six out of the thirty-four Jails of the Pro- 
vinces were inspected during the year, and some of the large 
Jails visited on several occasions. All the District Jails have 
now gardens attached to them, with the exception of Muttra, 
Ajmere, and Boa war. 
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CRIMINAL JUSTICE IN THE MADRAS 
PRESIDENCY. 

1861, 


This Report consists of tabular statements submitted by the 
Judges of the Suddor Court. 

Village Police , — Of 34,335 cases, 7,487 were discharged, 7,649 
acquitted, 12,525 convicted, 6,551 referred to the higher autho-, 
rities, 87 otherwise disposed of and 36 left pending. The cases 
have steadily increased ; in 1857, there were 14,821 ; in 1858, 
26,012, in 1859, 27,044, and in 1860, 26,801. 

District Police ,— Of 2,28,681 cases, 53,808 were discharged, 
97,569 acquitted, 59,972 convicted, 12,983 referred to higher 
Courts, 2,406 died, escaped or were otherwise disposed of, and 
1,943 were pending. In 1857 the cases were 2,12,318. 

Subordinate Judges, Principal S udder Ameens, and Sudder 
Ameens .— Of 10,129 cases, 31 were discharged, 3,310 acquitted, 
2,898 convicted, 3,216 referred to Sessions Judges, 288 other- 
wise disposed of, aud 386 pending. The number of cases was 7,261 
the previous year and 8,433 in 1857. 

Magistrates , Joint Magistrates, and Assistant Magistrates . — 
Of 15,735 cases, 1,003 were discharged, 5,954 acquitted, 6,352 
convicted, 888 committed to Subordinate Courts, 976 otherwise 
disposed of, and 562 pending. The cases have steadily increas- 
ed from 1857 when they were 7,350. 

Sessions Judges .— Oi 4,921 cases, 1 1 were discharged, 1,969 ac- 
quitted, 1,75 1 convicted, 413 referred to houjilari Court, 271 
remanded to Lower Com is, 235 otherwise disposed of, and 268 
pending. The cases were 3,717 the previous year and 3,725 in 


1857 

Fovjdnri Adavlat .— Of 438 oases, 232 wore released uncondi- 
tionally and 0 on security, 198 were convicted and 2 were re- 

722 wore discharged on security, 171 dismissed 
from office/ 57,420 fined, 1.1«2 H.ped 19,057 impnsoned lor 
not more than a month, 2,010 less than (, months, 922 loss than 
a year, 470 less than 2 years, 114 less than A years, 133 less 
than 4 years, 133 less than 5 years, 18 less than 6 years 17£ 
loss than 7 years, 79 less than 8 years, 25 less than 10 years, 2 
less than 13 years, 320 less than 14 years ; 3, were transported 
and 42 sentenced to death. The average duration of cases refer- 


red to the Foujdari Adawlat was 
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Years. 

From apprehen- 
sion to com- 
mitment. 

From apprehen- 
sion to refer- 
ence. 

From transfer- 
l ence to re- 
ceipt. 

From receipt of 
reference to 
sentence. 

Total from ap- 
prehension. 

Days. 

Days. 

Days. 

| Days. 

Days. 

1857 ... 

21 

55 

7 

10 

93 

1858 ... 

1G 

43 

7 

6 

72 

1859 ... 

17 

43 

7 

6 

73 

1860 ... 

21 

47 

7 

8 

83 

1861 ... 

17 

45 

6 

G 

I 

74 


Crimes . — 


Against the Person. 

1860. 

1861. 

Murder ... 

337 

384 

Homicide 

49 

65 

■Wounding with intent to kill ... 

27 

36 

Assault with wounding 

448 

411 

Itapo 

Against Properly. 

Highway Kobbery with aggravat- 

111 

142 

ing circumstances ... 

Highway Kobbery without aggra- 

157 

231 

vating circumstances 

Gang liobbery with aggravating 
circumstances. 

638 

1,002 

In houses 

210 

285 

In Gelds 

Gang Kobbery without aggravat- 
ing circumstances. 

74 

76 

, In houses 

425 

627 

In fields 

House breaking. 

Into substantial dwellings and 

304 

308 

with personal injury, 

Into huts and other insecure 

3,876 

4,338 

dwellings 

2,205 

2,277 

Theft ... 

Cattle stealing, killing or wound- 

2,125 

2,607 

ing 

1,187 

1,132 

Arson 

345 

355 
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Embezzlement or fraud 

Forgery ... 

Perjury ... *** 

Various ... 

Total u um her of Cases 
Total number of persons suppos- 
ed to have been concerned in 
the cases 


386 

199 

39 

3,322 

16,464 


61,366 


461 

221 

71 

4,121 

19,150 


66,816 


CIVIL JUSTICE IN THE MADRAS 
PRESIDENCY. 

1861. 

Tuts Report consists of tabular statements submitted by the 
Judges of the Suddcr Court. The general statistics will bo 
found at page 410 of Vo!. VI. of the u Ann ak” They are em- 
bodied in the following table : — 


The Aytjreyate of Original Jurisdiction. 



1W>7. 

1858. 

! 1859. 

I860. 

18G1. 

Depending Jst January .. 

63,528 

57, C4 

1 

Jf 63,735 

88,13- 

68,855 

Instituted during the 

1 




| )«“■ 

1,26, 105 j 

1,43,389 

1,63,269 

137,834 

2,8 2,976 

! Total 

1,79,633, 

2,01,035 

2,27,004 

2,25,966 

3,51,831 

! Decided on merits 

46 888 

48,181 

54,148 

62,01 J 

78,872 

/Dismissed on default ... 

11,6 09 

8.983 

9,986 

13,555 

16,804 

! Adjusted or withdrawn ... 

61,/ 78 

62,2/8 

63,084 ' 

63,152 

72,557 

(Otherwise disposed of ... 

2,312 

17,918 

11,604 

18,393 

17,418 

Depending 31st Decem- 

! 





ber 

57,646 

63,735 

88,132 

68,855 

1,66,180 

Decided by European 






| Judges 

819 

3,726 

3,232 

4,728 

3,968 

Do. by Native Judges 

1,21,118 

1,33,526 

1,35,579 

1,52,307 

1,81,615 

Do. by Punchayets . . . 


48 

61 ! 

76 

68 

I Total decided 

1,21 ,987 j 

1,37,360 

1,38,872. 

1 

1,57,111 

1,85,051 
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The various descriptions of Original Suits were — 



1857. 

1858. 

1859. 

1860. 

1^61. 

Land rent and revenue .. 
Otherwise connected with 

11,217 

4,011 

4,676 

2,882 

5,388 

land 

Houses or other fixed pro- 


8,939 

10,364 

7,774 

13,010 

perty 

2,647 

3,086 

3,763 

2,868 

1,05,179 

* 4,981 

Debts, wages, &c. 

1,12,003 

1,14,9191 1,35,206 

2,43,673* 

Caste, religion, &c. 

466| 524 

478 

441) 

Indigo, Sugar, Silk, &c. 


3,154 

2,282 

2,734 

5,735 

Total ... ! 

1,25,957 

1,34,575 

1,56,815 

1,21,915 

2,73,230 


Of these 65,092 were decided in favour of Plaintiff and 13,780 
of defendant. The value of suits was Its. 1,75,32,365, of which 
Its. 16,43,722 was before the Sudder Court Its. 1,42,85,591 
before tho other Original Courts and Its. 16,03,052 were ap- 
peals. The average duration of suits was — 



1859. 


1860. 


1801. 


Years. 




tn 




1 


c 

a 

| Days. 

Years. 

Month 

JO 

S 4 

a 

Years. 

Month 

>* 

d 

a 

Sudder Court 


3 

10 


G 

| 21 


4 

20 

Civil Judges 

1 

8 

12 

1 

4 

; n 

1 


16 

Subordinate Judges 
Assistant Judges 

Principal Sudder Amecns 

1 

1 

2 

1 

4 

16 

1 

2 

9 


9 

11) 


10 

23 


10 

20 

Sudder Aincens ... 


10 

j) 


9 

! l 



18 

District Moonsifts 

i 

7 

14 


7 

n 

... 

6 

25 


THE EXTERNAL AND INTERNAL TRADE OF SIND. 
1862-63. 

Tins Report is submitted by P. M. Dalzell, Esq., Collector of 
Customs, Kurrachce. Tbo value of the trade of 1862-63 was 
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Rs. 5,53,04,126, or a little over five and a half millions sterling, 
being an increase on the trade of the year previous, of Rs. 
2, 56, 38, o83 or. 86 J per cent.; an increase of itself nearly equal 
to the value of the trade which up to 1861-62 it had taken 
twenty years, or from the period of the conquest, to create. 
Deducting the value of the Cotton exported, viz. Rs. 1,43,93,483, 
trom the total value of the trade, there remains Rs. 4,09,10,643 as 
the value of all other commodities. Omitting cotton, treasure 
and railway material the comparison is — 

1861- G2 Value of Trade, 2,58,03,171 

1862- 63 Ditto, 3,36,27,499 

Increase in 1862-63, 78,24,328 

Mr. Dalzcll remarks that such a colossal stride in the trade of 
the port in otic year is as gratifying as it is suggestive, and de- 
monstrates the vast resources and capabilities of the countries 
ot which the Indus is the outlet, which in one year, without in- 
terfering with other productions, which have also greatly in- 
creased, lias thrown into the market an amount of Cotton — 
3,03,15,820 II >s. — equal to one-fourth the quantity exported to 
all places from Horn hay in 1855-56, only seven years ago, and 
about one-ninth the total exports in 1801-02 ; the trade being 
now to Sind, whilst to Bombay it is the growth of more than 
three-fourths of a century. 

In Cotton, the increase is 3,32,01,519 or 1 , 007 J per cent., 
Crain 10,27,171 or 101 per cent., Seeds 16,13,738 or 108$ 
per cent., Raw Silk 21,503 or 10 £ per cent., Wool 19,73,280 
or 38 per cent., and Cashmere Shawls 11,11,948 or 124^ 
per cent. The balance of trade is in favour of Sind by R-. 
1,04,47,758, or upwards of one million sterling, which nmy bo 
attributed to the sudden existence of the cotton trade, and the 
uncertainty attending it. In Imports, the chief decrease is in 
Cotton Piece Goods, Thread, Dyes, Railway Materials, Spices, 
Woollens and Tobacco. Piece Goods and Railway Material# 
are the most important. In the former the decrease is 2,91,884, 
or about 5 per cent. In the latter 13,21,344 or 146 percent. 
The chief items of increase in Imports are, Apparel, Book# and 
Stationery, Coffee, Twist and Yarn, Drugs and Dry Fruits, 
Grain, Gunny Bags, Ivory and Ivory ware, Machinery, Metals, 
and Manufactured Metals, Raw Silk, Spirits, Sugar and Sugar 
Candy, Tea, Timber, Wax and Wax Caudles, Wines and Wool- 
increases which are natural in a trade emerging from its in- 
fancy. The value of the direct Exports to Great Britain, 
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increased from 12,99,138 in 1861-62 to 32,60,612 or 151 per 
cent. ; and to the continent of Europe 5,73,406 to 9,3,1,977 or 
63 per cent. ; the great bulk of the trade however passed on 
to Bombay ; but it may be hoped that the Cotton Steam 
Presses lately opened at Kurrachee will inaugurate a dif- 
ferent future. Steamers now ply on the Rivers of the Punjab, 
facilitating traffic ; and a Steamer of the British India Steam 
Navigation Company, which leaves Kurrachee every month 
or six weeks for Bussorah, touching at intermediate Porta in the 
Persian Gulf, will doubtless have the effect of opening up new 
Markets in that direction. The value of the trade of the Gulf 
with Bombay was, in 1861-62, upwards of a million and a 
quarter sterling ; a large share of which must eventually be di- 
verted to Kurrachee, the nearest Port by hundreds of miles ; tho 
value of the Grulf trade with Kurrachee in 1862-63 was 
8,82,468. 

Inland Trade . — Tho visitation of Locusts in Sind and tho 
Punjaub in the past year considerably damaged the crops in 
both provinces ; and the unsettled state of Affghauistan and 
Northern Beloochistan, which for some time past have been poli- 
tically disturbed, must have had a baneful effect on tho trade, 
although there is no indication of such, if we take as a test the 
value of produce brought into Kurrachee from Caudal) ar, nut 
down the Bolan Pass, hut by Khelat, Kosdar and Pir Muggur. 
The value registered at the Meila in 1861-62 was Ks. 9,33,901 ; 
in the past year it had risen to 17,07,881 or nearly double. As 
was to have been expected on the opening of the Railway, tho 
traffic by the Indus mouths is on the decline. The value of the 
external trade was in 1861-62 Its. 29, 19,30-1. In the past year it is 
only 20,55,683, so also the internal trade, which lias fallen 
from 28,22,466 in 1861-62 to 22,16,812 its value in the past 
year. This is exclusive of the estimated value of the traffic, by 
private steamers which in 1861-62 amounted to Its. 24,89,212 ; 
in the past year it is estimated Its. 28,41,214 showing an in- 
crease of its. 3,52,202. To some extent these decreases are at- 
tributable to the numerous wrecks that have taken place at the 
mouths of the river, owing chiefly to the shallowness of the 
water on the bars. No less than 17 casualties are reported to 
lmvo occurred, of which ten boats were totally lost. But the 
ltailwuy will probably eventually absorb the whole of the river 
traffic, except that portion of it which borders on the Delta. 

Skipping . — In tho past year, 73 ships and 56 steamers, the 
former aggregating 43,463$, and the latter 18,942 tons, entered 
the Harbour, without the occurrence of a casualty. The export 
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„f Salt fell off from 5,86,990 maunds in 1861-62^ tO 60,792 
maunds, arising from large stocks of Government Salts on hand. 

Finance . — The Revenue from all sources, after deducting 
payments on account of Drawback and Refunds,’ amounted in' 
the year under review to Rs. 5,58,783-5-6, shewing a decrease 
of Rs. 1,00,817-13*6, as compared with the year preceding. The 
decrease in import duty is ascribed to Railway Materials, 
Piece Goods and reduction of customs duties. Rs. 15,000 have 
beeu paid for the Pearl Fishery for five years. In the previous 
twelve years it had realized only Rs. 1 7,940. The percentage 
of cost of collection on gross receipts is 5 J per cent. 

Opinion of Government . — These gratifying results the Gover- 
nor in Council concurs with Mr. Dalzell in considering to bo 
evidences of the advantages of improved communications. They 
prove the benefits which the people and the State may be ex- 
pected to derive from a proper and judicious expenditure in in- 
creasing the facilities for the transport of the productions of the 
country. The steady increase in the Export of Cotton which 
the returns exhibit is most satisfactory, and especially so when 
it is borne in mind that previous to I860 this staple had not 
figured in the Export Trade. 


JAILS IN THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 

1860-61. 

J. Rhode, Esq., the Inspector General, reports progress in the 
erection of the now prison for Europeans at Ootacamund, which 
was to he completed in August. This prison has been construct- 
ed on the model of the later English prisons, with such varia- 
tions as the difference of climate and local circumstances in- 
duced. The new Salem prison, on the principle of a panopticon, 
still incomplete, was partially occupied by placing three men in a 
cell. The demand from Calcutta for prison accommodation for 
European and American prisoners rapidly increased, and tho 
building intended as the local prison for Ootacamund, ami 
which Tt was anticipated would for some years have been suffi- 
cient for European prisoners sentenced to penal servitude, will 
be immediately fitted to meet the demand. The duty of guard- 
ing the Jails and the prisoners at labor, for which extra guards 
were allowed, was undertaken by the new Police in all Districts 
into which it has been introduced. 
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Mortality . — The prisoners were free from any extraordinaty 
outbreak of fatal disease, excepting at Neliore, where Cholera 
prevailed with unusual viruleuce in April. The deaths during 
the year in all the Jails amounted to 397 on an average daily 
strength of 5,892 prisoners. Of this number 140 occurred with- 
in, and 257 after the first year of imprisonment. The greatest 
mortality was in the Jails of Neliore, 52 on an average strength 
of 281 ; Madura, 25 on an average strength of 190 ; Salem, 21 
on an average strength of 238 ; Coimbatore, 22 on an average 
strength of 280 ; Calicut, 27 on an average strength of 252 ; 
Trichinopoly, 21 on an average strength of 397 ; llajalnnundry, 
25 on an average strength *of 111 ; Masulipatam, 15 on an ave- 
rage strength of 93 ; Cuddapah, 22 on a strength of 308 ; Cud* 
dalorc, 33 on an average of 357, and in Chittoor, 20 on an ave- 
rage of 492. The prison at Ootacamund had the smallest mor- 
tality (1 on an average strength of 113). The total deaths du- 
ring the year were 397 or 127 less than in the former year. 

Pmoners.-— In all the jails there were 638 persons confined 
for Its. 1,1(),270-14-4| of debt. Of these 520 were for less 
than 3 months and 90 for less than 6 months. But 219 
were confined for more than Its. 100, 149 for between Its. 
50 and 100, 187 for between Its. 20 and 50, and 82 for 
between Its. 10 and 20. There wore 5,19G convicts in jail 
on 1st May 1860. There wore admitted 5,188 during the year 
and released 4,883, leaving 5,501 on 30th April 1861. Of 
these 44 w r ero sentenced for life, 517 for above 14 years, 1,213 
for between 10 and 14 years, 1,329 for from 7 to 10 years, and 
2,398 for less than 7 years. As to employment 4,185 were en- 
gaged on roads and public works, 1,2 00 on manufactures and 
domestic work. There were 50 sentenced to imprisonment only, 
7 to solitary imprisonment for from 18 to 24 months, 17 for the 
same for 1 year, and 9 foi the same for 6 months. Four lnsanus 
were confined for safety, and 2!) persons for reasons of state. 
There were during the year 0,113 male and 204 female prisoners 
above 17 years of age. There were 82 male and 5 female pri- 
soners under that age. Of the prisoners 470 had been m 
jail onco before, 132 twice, 53 thrice and 10 four and more 
times. ; 

Finance , — The total charge was Rs. 3,01,508-5-61. 

Tho following Return by R, Cole, Esq., Principal Inspector 
General of tho Medical Department, shews : — 
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The Average Strength and Admissions and Deaths from each 
Class of Disease, according to length of Confinement in 
Jails, from 1844 to 4860-61... 



Percentage of 


Admis- 
sions to 
strength. 

Deaths to 
strength. 

Deaths to 
admis- 
sions. 

Fevers 

26 9 

0*4 

1*6 

Cholera 

2*8 

4*4 

50*5 

Dysentery, acute and chronic ... 

4*8 

0*5 

11 2 

Diarrhoea ... 

Other diseases of stomach and 

12T 

1* 1 

9*6 

bowels 

5*3 

01 

2*06 

Hepatitis, acute and chronic 

006 

00*1 

17*3 

Diseases of the Lungs 

2*2 

0*3 

13*6 

Ditto Brain 

12 

0T 

15 6 

Rheumatic affections ... 

5*5 

00*9 

17 

Venereal do. 

1*5 

000*8 

0*5 

Atrophia 

22 

0*6 

30*8 

Anasarca 

1 *6 

0*5 

30*2 

Bcri-beri 

0*8 

01 

22*3 

All other diseases 

440*1) 

07 

1*6 

Total ... 

, 1117 

j 6*4 

5*7 


TIIE LAND REVENUE OF THE MADRAS 
PRESIDENCY. 

1861-02. 

I 

Summary by Government. 

On 30th April 1863 the Madras Government review the 
Repoit of the Board of Revenue for Fasli 1271 (1861-62.) 
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The year was a favourable one. The actual receipts from 
all sources amounted to the unprecedentedly large sum of R u . 
pees 6,01,55,422 or .£6,0^5,542, being Rupees 26,82,442 in ex. 
cess of the similar receipts of the preceding year. Going back 
as far as 1840-41 the highest amount collected in any year up to 
1856*57 was Rupees 4,80,64,000. In 1856*57, the year imme- 
diately preceding the mutinies, the Revenue rose to Rupees 
5,01,23,687, compared with which the Revenue of last year 
(1801-62) shows an increase of a million sterling. The portion 
of this increase consequent on additional taxation may be thus 
estimated : — 

Rs. 

Salt. — Enhanced duty of 8 Annas per Indian 
Maund on Indian Maunds 58,87,300 sold during 
Fasli 1271 ... ... ^ 29,43,650 

Sea Customs. — Entire excess of collections in Fasli 
1271 above those of Fasli 1267 (1857-58) when 
the duties were raised . . ... 7,72,524 

Stamps do. of do. in do. above those of Fasli 1269 
(1859-60) ... ... ... 18,84,731 

Land Customs do. of do. in do. above those of Fasli 

1268 (1858-59) ... ... ... 62,151 

Income Tax. — Entire collections of Fasli 1271 ... 17,00,367 

73,63,423 

Deduct Moturpha levied in Fasli 12 >9 minus the 

sum collected under the same head in 1271 ... 9,74,469 

63,88,954 

Making a very moderate allowance for the increase of Re- 
venue, which would certainly have occurred if the additional 
taxes had not been imposed, the Revenue actually received in 
1861-62 exceeded that realized in 1856-57 from the same sources 
by at least £100,000. This large revenue was collected with re- 
markable case, the value of property sold for non-payment being 
under £2,150 or *035 per cent. The collections during the past 


years were as follows : — 

Es. 

In 1856-57 ... 

... 5, 01,2:!, 687 

„ 1857-58 ... 

... 4,89,35,707 

„ 1858-59 ... 

... 5,37,00,S45 

„ 1859-60 ... 

... 5,57,14,163 

„ 1860-61 ... 

... 5,74,72,980 

„ 1861-02 ... 

... 6,01,56,422 
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The sanitary condition of the Presidency was somewhat more 
favourable than in Fasli 1270, but deaths from Cholera were 
numerous in some of the Districts. The loss of cattle in the 
Godavery district and Coimbatore was also heavy. The returns, 
such as they are, show a total of 197,960 children vaccinated, 
and the proportion to the population is lamentably small. Prices, 
very high in Fasli 1270, rose still more in the year under report. 
The rise though gradual has been very great. The average price 
of second sort paddy for the ten years from Fasli 1261 to 1270 
was Rupees 105 per Garce, while in Fasli 1270 it rose to 140 
Rupees, and in Fasli 1271 to 150 Rupees. The prices of the 
dry grains, which form the staple food for the lower classes, also 
largely rose. Wages were high and employment abundant. Tho 
emigration to Ceylon was probably owing to the more remunera- 
tive return for labor afforded in a congenial climate close at 
hand, thaft to actual want at home. In many respects the emi- 
gration to Ceylon resembles that of Irish labourers into England 
during harvest, and both Madras and Ceylon profit by tho mu- 
tual interchange of labor and capital. Emigration to distant 
fields of labor is, as yet, too trifling to excite apprehension. 

Ryots' Holdings , — Their extent at the commencement of the 
year in the whole Presidency (except tho Districts of North 
and South Canava and Malabar) was Acres 1,53,60,226, as- 
sessed at Rs. 3,13,29,516 ; of this Acres 6,20,275 assessed 
at Ks. 11,18,231 were relinquished, while on the other hand 
Acres 10,47,454 assessed at Rs. 18,00,089 were newly taken 
up. The extent held by tho Ryots at tho close of the 
year was Acres 1,57,87,405 assessed at Rupees 3,20,11,374, 
but' deducting waste remitted, on account of adversity of 
season, &c., the extent which actually paid Revenue to Go- 
vernment was 1,54,20,156 assessed at Rupees 3,11,43,819 
against Acres 1,46,69,963 assessed at Rupees 2,98,76,072 
in Fasli 1270. The result was an increase of Acres 4,27,179 
(assessment Rupees 6,81,858) in the holdings, and of Acres 
7,50,193 (assessment Rupees 12,67,747) in the land which 
paid Revenue. It is highly satisfactory to find that the area 
of cultivation is every year largely and steadily increasing, 
and that the grant of remissions for lands retained, but loft 
waste by the Ryots, is being gradually discontinued. Adding 
the revenue of Malabar and North and South Canara and the 
second crop and additional assessment in other Districts, and 
deducting sundry remissions, the net settlement under u Ryot* 
wari” for the year was Rupees 3,52,05,782 against Rupees 
3,37,55,382 in the previous year. Tho Increase was Rs. 14,50,400. 
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Cotton .— In the extent of land cultivated with Cotton there 
was a decrease of Acres 40,374 notwithstanding the high 
price of the article. The total cultivation in Fasli 1274 was 
30,60,558 Acres, while in Fasli 1271 it was only 10,20,180. 
The falling off was mainly in the Kistna and Coimbatore 
Districts. In Coimbatore adversity of season is doubtless the 
cause, but no reason is assigned for the decrease of nearly 
20,000 Acres in the Kistna. The high price of cereals and 
want of confidence in the stability of the sudden demand for 
Cotton doubtless prevented that rapid extension of cultivation 
which might have been expected. The actual cultivators pro- 
bably did not at first share generally in the rise in the value 
of Cotton, their crops being already mortgaged or sold to brok- 
ers and merchants. In the current year, however, the cultiva- 
tors will undoubtedly share in the profit, and a much more 
extensive cultivation may be anticipated. The last return sub- 
mitted by the Hoard shows that, up to February last, 11,75,000 
Acres were under Cotton against 9,24,000 Acres up to the same 
period in tho previous year, the increase being 2,50,000 Acres. 

General Result . — The entire Land Revenue of the Presidency 
for the year amounted to Its. 4,20,90,478. The similar Revenue 
for Fasli 1270 having been Ks. 4,06,27,554, there was an in- 
crease of Its. 14,02,924. 1 he chief portion of the increase, viz., 

Its. 14,50,400, is under “ Kyotwar.” Government remark on 
tho Salt Revenue that, taking the monopoly profit, or in other 
words, the Salt Tax, at Rupees 1 Annas 6 per Indian Maund of 
82 and2-7th lbs., and the late of consumption at IS lbs. yearly, 
which is generally believed to he a liberal allowance, the Salt 
Tax per head is only 5 Annas per annum, a sum which, at the 
present rate of wages, can only be felt where the expense of 
carriage to the consumer adds greatly to the cost of the article. 
The Hoard’s price lists show that a Garce of Salt costing Rupees 
1»0 on tho coast sells for more than 400 Rupees in Bellary. 
It is clear, therefore, that an increase Salt Revenue must ho ex- 
pected from improvement of the communications, i.e., the cheap- 
ening of the cost of transit, and not from increase of taxation. 
The entire demand under all heads on account of the Revenue 
of the year amounted to Rupees 6,11,20,995 against Rupees 
5,80,30,402 in Fasli 1270. The greater portion of it, viz. Ru- 
pees 5,71,27,082, was collected within the Fasli, leaving a balance 
of Rupees 39,93,913 or 6J per cent, at its close. Subsequently, 
however, and up to 30th November 1862, Rupees 35,15,219 of 
the last mentioned sum were collected, and the comparatively 
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small balance of Rupees 4,78,694, or less than £ per cent, of the 
gross demand, remained outstanding. This result is highly gra- 
tifying. The arrears of former years amounted at the com- 
mencement of 1861-62 to Rupees 37,73,709, of which Rupees 
30,28,340 were collected and Rupees 67,614 written off during 
the year. The balance, Rupees 6,77,755, was reduced to Rupees 
4,97,862 by the end of November 1862. Of this sum Rupees 
2,56,542 are stated to be probably recoverable, and the remain- 
der Rupees 2,41,319-14-7 to be irrecoverable from various causes. 
The charges of the year amounted to Rupees 56,94,820 or 9*46 
per cent, on the collections, while in Fasli 1270 they were 
Rupees 71,06,252 or 12 3 per cent. The charges of collection 
were only 6*18 in Fasli 1271, and this includes the performance 
of all magisterial duties. The Board omit the Income Tax and 
Stamp collections in the Town of Madras from their returns. 
Including them the aggregate Revenue of this Presidency in 
Fasli 1271 was Rupees 6,10,31,862 : — 

Total Revenue as per Board’s Statements ... Rs. 6,01,55,422 
Income Tax collections of the Town of Madras 

and stoppages made by ex-Othcio Assessors 8,06,243 
Stamp collections in the Town of Madras ... 70,197 


Total ... ... Rs. 6,10,31,862 

Thk Board’s Report. 

The Board of Revenue apologise for the non-transmission of 
the Quinquennial Returns due, this year. The system of per- 
manent Puttahs, or the plan of not issuing a new Puttah every 
year when no material change has taken place, was very ge- 
nerally introduced in every District except Trichinopoly, in 
which it is incompatible with the peculiar character of the as- 
sessment, which varies every year with the crop grown. Of a 
total of 20,22,526 Puttahs, only 7, S3, 100, or 38 per cent., were 
renewed or granted afresh in the year. The rest were old 
Puttahs which remained cither altogether unchanged, or were 
modified by a few additional entries. 

Price* — Prices rose from 7 to 9 per cent. Compared with the 
average of the ten preceding years, the increase shown is much 
larger) viz. 28 to 46 per cent. Under the ptessure of such high 
prices, the poorer classes of the people found great relief m en> 
ployment on the Railway Irrigation Company 8 works ; notwith- 
standing however the great demand for labour created by the&a 

3 C2 
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works, and the large sums of money expended in wages, the 
motives to Emigration continued to operate, the number of peo- 
ple who emigrated to Ceylon from the Southern Districts of 
Madura and Tinnevelly having amounted to upwards of 54,000, 
but this probably is only a temporary emigration. 

Cultivation . — 


Items. 

Fasli 1270. 

i 

Fasli 127L 


Extent. 

Assessment. 

Extent. 

Assessment. 

Unirrigated land ... 
Irrigated land 
Garden land 

Acres. 

1,16,00,100 

26,82,392 

3,87,489 

Its. 

1.38,40,001 

1,44,17,954 

1(3,18,027 

Acres. 

1,22,24,006 

28,02,775 

3,93,374 

Rs. 

1,43,12,495 

1,51,91,024 

16,40,299 

Total 

Second crop Assess- 
ment ... ... 

1,46,69,961 

1 

2,98,76,073 

5,14,900 

6,70,344 

1,54,20,155 

3,11,43,818 

5,92,732 

0,35,117 

Additional ditto ... 

i 

1 


Total 

North and South Ca- 
nara and Malabar 

I 

3,10,61,317 

40,19,203 



3,28,71,667 

41,70,116 

Total 

Deduct Remissions 


3,50,80,520 

36,52,618 



3,65,41,783 

34,92,815 




Remainder 

Add Sundry Items 


3,14,27,902 

23,27,480 


3,30,48,968 

21,56,814 

Total 


, 3,37,55,382 

1 

3,52,05,782| 


The net increase in the area under cultivation (not including 
the extent in Canara and Malabar, the area in which Districts 
is not known) amounted to upwards of 7$ lakhs of Acres with an 
assessment of more than 12£ lakhs of Rupees, besides lakhs 
bx the two Districts referred to. 




The Entire Lana jxtvwwe , — ^ 

Items. 

MUVV .",7 , 

Fasli 1270. 

^ y .'-VV 1 

Fasliim 


Rs. 

Rs. 

1. Permanently settled 

2. Quit-rent of Shrotriem and Inam 

51,05,454 

51,03,963 

villages 

4,34,690 

5,99,848 

3. Rented Villages 

2,93,896 

2,48,947 

4. Ryotwar 

3,37,5-5,382 

3,52,05,782 

5. Amani or division of produce 

6. Redemption of quit-rent on Inam, 

49,328 

38,204 



2,115 

7,613 

7. Miscellaneous items 

3,21,070 

3,19,348 

8. Sayer 

6,65,619 

5,66,773 

Total 

4,06,27,554 

4,20,90,478 

Net Increase ... 

14,62,924 


tilt udr/j tioiirces of Revenue . — 
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Madras— Excise Revenue^ Salt , Customs. 


Abkarry .— The Abkarry Revenue is rented out in the pro- 
vinces, and the increase is owing to the higher offers for the 
farms ’on the renewal of the leases. This increase in the Ab- 
karry farms is finally counterbalanced by a falling off in the 
revenue of the Town of Madras, which is under the immediate 
management of the Collector, to the extent of a little more than 
one lakh of Rupees, the cause of which is stated to be the de- 
parture of Regiments, decrease of workmen employed on the 
Railway, and high price of provisions which left little to the 
poorer classes to spend in drink. The Income tax yielded an 
increase of Revenue of 4,61,14b Rupees in excess of last year, 
owin" In part to the inclusion of some assessments for Fasli 
1270° 

Salt . — 


Items. 

Fasli 1270. ! 

1 

Fasli 1271. 


Ind. Mds. 

Ind. Mds. 

Receipts. 



Quantity in store at the beginning of 



the year 

84,81,780 

1,15,26,397 

Do. manufactured and received into 



store during the year 

1,02,48,815 

69,12,280 

Total 

1,80,80,595 

1,84,38,677 

Sales. 

— 


Home Consumption 

27,80,5 1G 

27,21,383 

Inland do. 

33,70,575 

31,65,917 

Exported by Sea 

6,64,513 

5,99,762 

Sold to French Government 

63,979 

61,562 

Total 

08,79,613 

65,51,624 

Remainder 

1,18,00,982 

1,18,87,053 

Wastage written off under the sanc- 

1 


tion of Government 

s 

3 


Balance in store at the close of the Fasli 

1,15,26,397 

1 1,18,87,053 


' The Revenue from Sea Customs was 19,87,773 
Rupees which amount was 4,77,195 Rupees less than in the 
year preceding. There is a decrease in the Revenue derived 
from Land Customs of 31,030 Rupees which occurs principally 
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in the Godavery and Tanjore Districts, and in the trade with the 
French Settlements of Yanam and Karrical, and seems chiefly 
to have been in consequence of no encouragement, as before 
was the case, being held out by the French Government to in- 
duce merchants to ship Gingily-oil seed through the French 
ports. 

The Stamp Revenue exhibits a satisfactory increase amount- 
ing to Rupees 8,97,137. There is an increase in every District, 
except South A root. 

Comparative Statement showing the Cultivation of Sugar-cane, 
Cotton and Indigo, for Fasti 1271. 



Sugai 

-cane. 

Cotton. 

Indigo. 

Distiucts. 

. 

o 



. 

o 



Si 

S 

s 

fN 





1 

In 

1 

a 

I 


fa 

* 

fa 

fa 

fa 

fa 

, 

o 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


Acre's. 

Acres 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

1 Gun jam 

3,d-l 1 

3,410 

4,078 

5,325 

082 


2 Vizngapatam ••• 

3.953 

3,435 

4,791 

4,(>20 

977 

3 Godavery 

4,408 



4,415 

12,057 

7,815 

245 

220 

[ 4’Kihtna 



1,24,855 

1,05,275 

8,597 

14,442 

11,902 

[ 5 Nidloio ... 

13 

15 

13,730 

17,425 

20,014 

[ G Cuudapuh 

2,71 1 

1,979 

25.920 

34,808 

29,929 

,35.9 J 2 

t V Bellary 

! 8‘ Kurnool 

8.033 

5,044 

2,82,073 

2,94,287 

2,906 

2,518 

593 

335 

1,32,503 

1,39,420 

12,502 

25,351 

9 Madras 

1 04 J 

1041 

4 

1 

2,281 

3,076 

10 North Avcot ... 

r,,yn; 

5,3131 

41 

23 

ir,,;t 21 

9,164 

ill, South. Arcot 

2,1 Oil 

1,833! 

•34,911 

30,003 

34,373 

57,331 

12 Tanjoro 

1 3' Tiichi nopoly •• 

3 20! 
1,333 

445, 570 

1,689! 5,034 

2.153 

5,953 

1 1,994 

540 

2,94 1! 
993 

14, Madura .. .. 1 

173 

218 

81,250 

72,083 53 

! 1281 

1.0-Tinnevclly 

2 Ifi 

203 

1,88342 

1,89,094 

401j 

3031 

Ifi Coimbatoie 

1,408 

1,942 

1,32.233 

88.910 

2,1*82! 

1,891 

jlT.Salein 

1 ,4 1 1 

1 ,597 

15,707 

16,317 

jl8 ( North Cauara ••• 
19 -South Cauara ... 

2,007 

2.215 




■! 


592 

572 




' 

.. 

20 j Malabar 










Total ... 

38,880 35,454 

10,00,558 

10,20,184 

1,20,508 

1,73,436 

'Government lands 

23,133 

21,604 ! 0,95,501 

6,50,792 

98,073 

; 1,38,492 

jluaiu lands 

4,721 

4,005 

2,45,21 10 
j 1,19,857 

2,46.528! 17,558, 24 387} 

iZemmdary bands ... 

11,030 

9,785 

1,10,864 

10,337! 12,567 

1 
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Madras— Forests and their Revenue. 


After elaborate tables, above summarised, the bulk of the 
appendix consists of the Settlement Reports of each of the 20 
districts in the Presidency. 


FOREST CONSERVANCY IN MADRAS. 
1862-63. 


Captain R. H. Beddome, the Officiating Conservator of For- 
ests, submits this report on 1st May 1863. The various forests 
and their produce will be seen from the following table : — 


Names of Forests. 

Receipts by! 
the sale of 1 
timber, &c. 

1 

Disbursements 
including the 
cost of Esta- 
blishment and 
contingencies. 

Estimat- 
ed value 
of timber 
stored in 
Depots. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Annamallay 

75 

33,83!) 

2,60,5711 

Mudumally 

02,731 

4-1,02+ 

1,21,072, 

Cuddapah ... 

Scegoor, 

10,721 

27,011 

3,1-61 

13,570 

400; 

1(5,240, 

Nellambur 

17,722 

6,740 

33,000 

Salem 

22,510 

13,079 

16,000 

South Canara 

6,5 60 

i 4, ill 1 

5,225 

VYymid 

\ 5,3.31 

1 12,090 

18,678 

Hoonsoor ... 

W 

, 2,098 

6,454 

Kurnool 

•17,288 

, - 1,749 

300 

Madura 

4,950 

i 4,944 

4,421 

1 

Neilgherry Shotas... 

I 3,905 

■1 9,414 

1 

North Arcot 

I 1,3731 332 

j 

Gumsoor and Surada 

1,197 

i . 743 


Australian Plantation 

; 83 1,639 


Central Office 

i 

| 23,096 



j 1,82,334 

1,75,768 

4,82,361 


Tho net revenue was only Rupees 6,566, but the value of 
timber cut and in store, at the end of the year, -amounted to 
Rupees 4,82,361. This result is mainly owing to the absence 
of sales in the Annamallay Forest, owing to the extinction of 
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the Indian Navy and the consequent cessation of purchases by 
the Bombay Government. Just before the commencement of 
the year the most valuable and remunerative forest tract, North 
Canara, was transferred to the Bombay Presidency. The 
receipts and charges of the last three years were : — 


Year. 

Receipts. 

Charges. 

Net 

Revenue. 

1860-61 

1861-62 

! 1862-63 ... 

99,300 

1,70,204 

1,82,334 

90,323 

1,39,277 

1,75,768| 

8,977 

1 30,927 

6,566 


The chief forests in the Cuddapah district are situated in 
the Kajampett, Sidhout, and Budvail taluqs. 

North Arcot Forests . — The North Arcot hill forests, north- 
west of Kircumhaddy, which join the hill tracts of the Cud- 
dapah district, were handed over to the Forest department 
in July. 

Kurnool — The Nallay M allays, a range of hills about 70 
miles in length and 15 to 25 miles in breadth, which run 
from the Cuddapah district to the southern bank of the Kistna, 
arc covered with very tine forests. The Forest department do 
not work the forests in this district, but they are open to the 
public on the license and voucher system. It has proved a great 
check upon smuggling, and the monthly receipt for seignorage 
has been steadily rising. The tract of hill forests lying in the 
South Arcot district near Cotapatty to the north and Alitoor to 
the south is a continuation of the Salem forests, although in an- 
other district. The most valuable tree in this district is the 
Sandalwood (Santalum Albwni.) It grows abundantly all over 
the Dcnkincottah range of hills north west of Salem, and the 
Forest department are themselves working these forests. San- 
dalwood is also found on the Javadie hills north east^of Salem ; 
the trees at present are too young to be felled, but they are 
strictly conserved. Teak and Satinwood had been very muck 
felled "in this district before couservancy was introduced, and 
very few trees of any size are at present to be met with, and 
these generally in inaccessible places. The forests in this 
district have suffered considerably from indiscriminate felling 
for Railway sleepers. With the exception of Sandalwood, these 
forests are opeu to the public on the license system, The Pen- 
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nagara forests are situated on the hilly tracts near Pennagara 
about 50 miles north west of Salem ; they contain a large quan- 
tity of Acha wood ( Hardwickia binata) and other valuable 
timbers. 

In the Muddamallay forest, 63,500 cubic feet of wood 
were sold to merchants in the forestland 4,400 cubic feet 
to the Barracks at Wellington, and 960 cubic feet to the 
public ; 32,312 cubic feet have been felled, and there is at 
present about 120,000 cubic feet in depot. Though most of 
the ripe teak has been felled, there is an immense quantity 
of fine young trees coming on, which in future years will 
be required for the supply of the Neilgherries. If a re- 
newal of the lease had not been obtained by the Forest de- 
partment, the foiests would have been rented out for Coffee and 
other cultivation, the young teak all destroyed, and the right of 
way through the forests, and the use of the roads and buildings, 
which have cost a considerable sum, would have been lost to 
the Forest department. The Segur Sandalwood forests were 
systematically worked ; 6,949 maunds of Sandalwood were 
sold during the year, and about 600 maunds of Sandalwood were 
now in depot. A small Sandalwood plantation was commenced. 
In The Annamallay forest, felling was energetically carried on 
during the working season — 2,629 teak planks and heads were 
cut, and 158 logs were cut and squared for the Trincornallee 
coal sheds, and 50 logs of Vengay were cut. The Bombay 
dockyard has annually taken all the teak planks cut in this 
forest. Owing to the breaking up of the Indian Navy, they 
declined taking any timber this year; tenders were advertised 
for the purchase of upwards of 500 planks floated to Ponany. 
The offers however were not advantageous. It was pro- 
posed that this forest should supply teak for the English Navy, 
and the subject was referred to the English Admiralty. There 
is no doubt, but that Burmah teak can be purchased much 
cheaper, but it is far inferior. Malabar teak has been lately 
quoted in the Bombay market at 1 Rupee more per cubic foot 
than Burmah teak. It certainly seems a pity that the Ana- 
mallay teak, which is undoubtedly the finest in the world, should 
not be secured for the Royal Navy. t 

The forests of the Bolamputly valley and the slopes or 
the Coimbatore hills were handed over to the Forest de- 
partment. The Railway Company took a further lease for 
three years of tho Chetmt Nair Forest, which is situated close 
to the line between Coimbatore and Palghat. All Teak and 
Blackwood trees were carefully conserved, as very few trees 
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of cither are at present of a sixe fit to be felled. The 
forest is systematically worked by an Overseer under the 
hail way Engineer of the district, and is under the supervi- 
sion of the Assistant- Conservator of the Anamallays. The 
Wynaad forests are very valuable, containing an immense supply 
of Teak Hond ( Pterocarpus marsupium ,) Matti ( Temninalia 
tomentosa ,) Blackwood ( Dalbevgia latifolia) and other valuable 
timbers. The forests in this district have been carefully 
conserved, and only three or four slight cases of Kumri 
took place, and those not of Teak. The Humur forests com- 
prise three tracts, the Baigoor and the Bunkamaddy forest, 
south of the Cuppony river, and the Bassalmaddy forest on the 
north or left bank of the same river. They contain a considerable 
•supply of ripe teak, Hond, and Mattee, and also much Black- 
wood ; an immense quantity of fine young teak trees of 3 to 5 
feet in circumference now coming on will yield a large supply of 
teak in future years. There are 21 rivers running from the 
South Oanara forests to the coast, and it has not been possible 
to put a thorough check upon smuggling. The Forest Overseer 
gave much attention to pruning and planting. 2,62 1 teak plants 
and 3, 3711 black wood plants were planted out ; 20,000 olack- 
wood plants have been reared in the nurseries, and 43,988 pits 
for Blackwood and Teak have been dug. The chief Government 
forests in Madura are those on t he Pulny hills, and on the hills lying 
to the south and south-east corner of the Cumbum valley ; much 
line forest round the latter valley belongs to Zemindars who fell 
largely for the maiket. Much timber also is brought to Madura 
from the Tinnevell) hills. The demand on the Government forests * 
m this district therefore is not great ; it was supposed that the 
Great Southern ltuilway would have indented largely on our 
department for timber, the introduction however of iron pot 
sleepers in lieu of wooden ones, made a great alteration. At 
Xellumbui' the teak plantations commenced by Mr. Conolly 39 
years ago, were in a very thriving state, the growth of the teak is 
superb, and in future years they will be able to supply the Madras 
and Bombay markets annually to a large extent, and as the 
plantations are all on the banks of the Beypore river, the cost of 
carriage will be very little ; these plantations were beginning to 
suffer considerably from overcrowding, aud it was very neces- 
sary that they should be put under the charge of an experienc- 
ed forester. There aro very fine Irul ( lruja xylocarpd ) forests 
upon the Government leased lands, and a good supply of 
Ventek ( La/jerslrccmia, microcarpa,) Vellay N&gd ( Conocwmae 
lati/olius,) Kara Mardu, Pilla Mardd, and Puh Mard4 (Ter- 
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mmUa8.) Tho Sub-Assistant Conservator commenced to 
work these forests, and a fair revenue may be expected from 
them. 45,900 teak trees were planted out during the year. 

Of the Neilgherry Sholas it is reported that the Aus- 
tralian trees planted out in the Madanah Shola, have 
grown very rapidly. They, were planted out in 1861-62, and 
now average 16 feet in height. Mr. Sheffield, the Forest 
Overseer in charge of the Sholas, calculates that in 8 years each 
tree will contain \\ bandy loads of timber. The department 
has a very fine nursery in the Governor’s Shola — it was formed 
in May last, and there are now between 3 and 4 lakhs of 
Australian trees in it. This Shola is about 200 acres in extent, 
and is about 6 miles to the west of Ootacamund ; it has supplied 
Ootacamund with firewood for the last two years, and is now 
almost entirely felled ; it has a north-west aspect, the soil is 
vory fine, and it is admirably adapted for planting with 
Australian trees. The firewood contractor has given a guarantee 
to sell a bandy load of firewood equal to 750 lbs. weight for 
Kupees 3-8 in Ootacamund ; he has also agreed to build depths 
between the station and the Shola. Complaints have been 
made against the conservancy of tho timber on these hills ; if 
it was abandoned all the small Sholas in the neighbourhood of 
Ootacamund would rapidly disappear, aud in the course of 3 or 
4 years, when the beauty of the station was much destroyed by 
the disappearance of all the small wood in its vicinity, the 
public would be compelled to resort to the Davie Shola for fire- 
wood. The forests of Goomsur and Simula wcio 1 landed over to 
‘ the Forest department. They contain valuable Sal timber. 

Ckinchona Plantations . — The experiment is a very great 
success. The plants in tho plantations at Ootacamund are not 
of anything like such fine growth as thoso in the plantations at 
Neddivattam, and of the two plantations at the latter place, in 
which about 11,000 plants are planted out, the plants at the 
lower one (elevation 4,600 to 5,000 feet) aro certainly the 
finest, and exhibit a more rapid growth : some of these have 
grown on an average 6 inches every month since they were put 
down. The propagating houses are at Ootacamund, and the 
plants have all to be sent out by coolies a distance of 18 miles. 
If it is intended to plant in many different localities, this 
probably is the best plan ; but if the plantations are to be 
confined to Neddivattam and Pycarah, and that portion of tho 
hills, it would have been an immense saving to have had the 
propagating houses and establishment at Neddivattam itself. 
Although there can bo very little doubt that the best elevation 
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for rapid growth is about 5 >000 feet, it is still a matter of 
doubt what elevations will yield the greatest quantity of Alkali* 
Tea Plantations. — There can be no doubt that before long, Tea 
will be largely planted on the Neilgherries. Very excellent 
Tea has been made on Mr. Mann’s plantation without skilled 
manipulation. This plantation is near Coonoor ; 5 acres have 
been planted out with about 0,000 trees. It has been very 
much neglected, but the crop last year was 2,000 lbs. ; the tea* 
is very fine flavored, and found a ready sale at Rupees 1-4 
the pound. Some people pronounce it too fragrant, but a good 
many people at Ootacamund drink nothing elsfe. Air. Rae took 
some of this Tea to Bombay, and was offered 2 Rs. per lb. 
by merchants, for as much as he could supply. Air. Rae’s 
plantation near Sholar is on a much larger scale, and the plants 
arc most promising. The manipulators lately supplied by 
Government from Debra Doon have been preparing the leaf 
both on Mr. Rae’s and Mr. Mann's plantation ; the Tea however 
requires to be kept some time, and is too fresh at present to pass 
any opinion on. Mr. Rae intends forwarding a sample to 
Government as soon as it is ready. In Mr. Rae’s plantation, the 
plants have grown linest on rich grass land ; they are much 
poorer in the Sholar Forest land. Some of tho trees however 
in the latter having been left standing (though girdled,) it may 
be attributable to this, hut the plants have also been much 
attacked by iusects. Mr. llac states that every pound of Tea 
requires 2 lbs. of firewood and 1 lb. of charcoal ; if this is tho 
case, Tea planters will have to give considerable attention to 
firewood plantations. 

Sleeper s. — Tho Railway Company are getting out an ap- 
paratus patented by Dr. Boucheric for preserving woods ; 
this they intend trying on the different jungle timbers in tho 
Chenat Xair Forest. The iron pot sleeper seems now to have 
almost entirely superseded tho wooden one. If wooden sleepers 
are however again required, the Railway Company must look 
chiefly to tho Sal forests of Goomsur aud the Pennagara Achtl- 
wood forests near Salem. The great demand for sleepers several 
years ago most seriously injured the Salem and Cuddapah 
forests ; thousands of trees were cut only to be rejected, aud 
those accepted were in most cases timbers not adapted for tho 
purpose and only lasted a few months. 

( Jonservancy . — Ryots are allowed to cut the unreserved 
timber free of taxation for agricultural purposes. This privilege 
is very much abused throughout the presidency ; it is a very dif- 
ficult matter to check the abuse of it, or to find out whether timber 
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is really being cut for bond fide agricultural purposes, or for sale. 
A new code of Conservancy Rules, was drawn up by the Officiat- 
ing Conservator, to be put in force in every district of the Presb 
dency where the department has an establishment. Similar codes 
have been published and put in force separately in most of the 
districts. The printed voucher and license system has acted ad- 
mirably ; it is a great check against smuggling, and has caused 
considerable rise in the monthly receipts for seignorage. Great 
damage has been done to the forests by the clandestine felling 
of teak saplings ; they are eagerly sought aftei by the natives for 
house building purposes, and are generally cut and carried off 
at night. There has. in former years been a considerable amount 
of good sized teak in the bill forests of the Madura, Salem, and 
Kurnool districts ; this is proved by the stumps, there however 
is little or none to be found now owing to the practice of felling 
the saplings having been carried on for many years. The des- 
tructive practice of burning forests for temporary cultivation 
and then abandoning the ground to the growth of rank vegeta- 
tion and weeds, known in different districts by the name of 
Kumri, Takkal, and Pannikad, has been now nearly put a stop 
to throughout the Presidency. 


ADMINISTRATION OF BENGAL. 


1802-63. 


Justice. — Civil. — In 1861 Act XIV. of 1859 had caused ex- 
traordinary pressure on the Civil Courts ; a similar effect was pro- 
duced in 1862 by Act VII. of 1862 (B. C.) which threw a large 
number of intricate suits on the Civil Courts and necessitated 
the employment of additional judicial agency. The number 
of suits pending before the Civil Courts at the close of 1861 was 
1,05,735, and at the end of 1862,42,568 ; these were divided into 
“ Small Cause Court Class,” comprising claims for money, rent, 
property, damages, and “ other classes,” relating principally 
to disputes regarding land. The suits instituted in 1861 and 
1862 amounted to 2,82,251 and 1,22,317 respectively. In 1861 
the number of suits decided by Courts of different grades were 
“cases decided on merits,” 1,83,126, in 1862 the same class of 
cases, 1,72,372. In 1861 the total number of cases disposed of 
was 2,26,506, in 1862, 2,08,702. A gradual reduction of the older 
cases has taken place in the Civil Courts during the last threo 
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'linate Courts was, in Original Suits, Rs. 6,84,40,900, and m 
\ppeals Rs. 80,09,431, making a total of Rs. 7,64,50,386. The 
value of suits pending at the end of the year was, in Original 
Suits, Rs. 3,11,26,77*2, and in Appeals Rs. 61,88,003, which 
gives’ a total of Rs. 3,73,14,775. Tho amount of Stamp fees 
realized on the institution of these suits in the Subordinate 
Courts was 15,68,267-1. The cost of Subordinate Courts ex- 
clusive of Zillah Judges was Rs. 5,66,261-7 leaving a surplus to 
Government of Rs. 10,02,005-10. In the High Court itself there 
were for trial 1,549 Regular and 6,594 Special Appeals ; of 
which 1,122 of the former, and 4,249 of the latter were pending 
at the close of the year. In the Extra Regulation Provinces the 
number of suits during the year was 12,124 to 13,906 of the 
preceding year; the actual number under trial was 15„067. 
The results of litigation in which Government was concerned, 
are as follows. The total number of cases pending on the 1st of 
May 1862 was 884, of which 546 were Original cases and 338 
were Appeals. During the year under review 433 cases were 
instituted in the Courts of first instance, and 249 in the Appel- 
late Courts, making a total of 682 cases, which, with the cases 
previously pending, made an aggregate of 979 Original Suits 
ami 587 Appeals, or altogether a total of 1,560 cases ; 566 origi- 
nal cases were decided in favour of Government, and 146 against 
it. On Appeal 263 cases were decided in favour of Government 
and 54 against it. To raise tho character and standard of tho 
Native Judicial Service, the Lieutenant Governor proposed a 
scheme, the object of which briefly was, to amalgamate the whole 
Native Judicial Service and re-divide it into three classes, with 
distinct powers and salaries graduated in each class and from 
class to class, from Rs. 200 up to Rs. 1,500 monthly, abolishing 
the Native designations and substituting the more intelligible 
nomenclature of Subordinate Judges of the 1st, 2nd, and 3rd 
class. The cost will amount to Rs. 11,28,000 against 7,18,200. 
The proposal is now pending the considerations of the Govern- 
ment of India. . , 

In the Calcutta Small Cause Court the number of suits insti- 
tuted was 33,581, involving property to the amount of Rs. 
10 54,228. In the previous year the results were suits 33,224, 
property litigated Rs. 11,19,418, the receipts of the Court from 
fees, &c„ amounted to Ks. 1,54,599, while the expenses were 
Rs.’ 1,08,060, leaving a balance of Rs. 46,539. Small Cause,. 
Court’s were established at different places in the districts’ 
of Nuddea and Jessore, and in the cities of Moorshedabad, Patna, 
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and Dacca, and in July 1862 twelve additional Small Cause 
Courts were opened at Cuttack, Mongkyr, Beauleak, Midnapore, 
NaUorc, Bhaugulpore, Chittagong, Pubna, Comrahrcolly, Seraj- 
gunge, Furreedpore and Hooghly. The number of suits insti- 
tuted during the year amounted to 18,264 which with 7,700 
pending at close of year made a total of 25,973. Of these 
24,505 were disposed of, leaving 1,468 pending. The total cost 
amounted to Us. 2,81,928-9-7. The amount realized from 
Stamp fees was 1,20,208-4 so the additional expense was Us. 
1,60,720-5-7, minus a saving of Rs. 28,776 effected By the 
abolition of certain Subordinate Judicial offices. None of the 
Courts were self-supporting except the Suburban Court. 

Criminal — The number of persons tried for criminal offences 
during the year in the Regulation districts was 1,21,780, and 
of these 72,732 were either punished by Magisterial Officers or 
committed to the Sessions,* while 49,048 were acquitted or dis- 
charged. An analysis of the crimes for which the offenders 
wore tried exhibits the following results : — 


Number of Persons tried. 


1 . 

Murder and culpable homicide 

... 1,826 

2. 

Thuggee 

1 

3. 

Dacoity 

... 2,497 

4. 

Robbery 

673 

5. 

Theft 

... 15,058 

6. 

Offences against the State . . . 

20 

7. 

Abetment of murder 

12 

8. 

Forgery, &c. 

490 

9. 

Rape and unnatural offences 

438 

10. 

Offences relating to Coin and Stamps 

98 

11 . 

Receiving stolen property 

... 1,195 

12. 

Kidnapping and forcible abduction 

... 378 

13. 

Offences against public tranquillity 

... 4,602 

14. 

Other miscellaneous offences, mostly of a 


trivial character 

... 94,492 


Total 

1,21,780 


36 Were sentenced to death, 1 28 to transportation, 197 to im- 
prisonment for life, 1,303 to between 3 and 16 years, 4,318 to 
between 6 months and 3 years, 12,995 to not above six months, 
and 53,755 flogged, fined, or discharged on security. Materials 
for forming a judgment on the working of the Jury system 
which had been introduced into certaiu districts, were beiag 
collected at the close of the year. 
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In the Extra Regulation Provinces 9,918 persons were brought 
to trial during the year, 6,272 were convicted and punished, and 
3,646 acquitted or discharged. 

Police . — The operations in the Patna, Bhaugulpore, Chota 
Nagpore and Burdwan police circles were conducted by Mr. Car- 
nac, Inspector General, while those in Assam were conducted by 
Major Raban. Districts were divided into Divisions, consisting 
of one or more Thannahs, sub-divisions corresponding td the old 
Thannah, outposts corresponding with the old Plmree, and 
Beats, portions of a town or highway for the daily walk of aeon- 
stable. The actual annual cost of the arrangements for the three 
entire circles, and the three Districts of the fourth, is estimated 
at Rs. 18,88,704. Enlistment for the force was very satisfactory 
in all the districts of the Patna circles with the exception of 
Behai* and Sarun. It did not succeed in the Burdwan and JJhau- 
gulpore circles, the Bengalees having evinced a dislike for any- 
thing like military organization. 35 per cent, of the old po- 
lice joined the new ; but the discipline being strict, at the end of 
tho year only 10 per cent, remained. The distinctive feature 
of the new force is that its management in detail in each district 
is vested in District Superintendent and not as heretofore in the 
Magistrate. There are three grades of District Superintendents, 
three grades of Assistant District Superintendents, four grades 
of Inspectors, four grades of Sub-Inspectors, four grades of head 
Constables, two grades of Constables and Probationers. Schools 
have been established in each district for the proper training* of 
Police officers and men. 

In the Assam circle, operations were first commenced in the 
Cossyah Hills. No difficulty was experienced in obtaining 
recruits, and several Cossyah gentlemen of good family have been 
admitted into the higher grades. In all the districts of Assam 
proper the organization of the new force was steadily pro- 
ceeded with. From the Bhaugulpore and Patna circles, where 
statistics have been obtained in respect to the comparative effi- 
ciency of the new force as preventive and repressive of crime, 
the diminution of offences against the person shown indicates 
that tho new force bears comparison with the old, while the in- 
creased percentage of stolen property recovered shews that, 
as a detective force, it is more efficient. On the whole the re- 
sult is far from discouraging. The Military Police was almost 
entirely disbanded, out of ten Battalions tho 1st alone (Rattray’s 
Seikhs) being kept up for the present ; the seven local levies, 
with the exception of the Bhaugulpore Hill Rangers, were also 
disbanded. 

Although since I860 Dacoity has increased In Bengal, the 
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department was not inactive; four formidable gangs of Hi- 
*e£ Dacoits were broken up, 95 persons transported for life 
and 36 sentenced to term imprisonment. The constitution of 
the Dacoity Commission being somewhat anomalous involving 
judicial and police functions, it is contemplated - to abolish 
it and utilize its officers by transferring them to the Police as a 
nucleus of a detective Force. The Dacoity Commission in Be- 
lmr was abolished. The number of persons who passed 
through the hands of the Calcutta and Suburban Police was 
25,5 91, of whom 16,953 were convicted. Pioperty was stolen to 
the amount of Rs. 1,73,094 and recovered to the value of Rs. 
60,599. Honorary Magistrates sat regularly throughout the 
year, and a Civil Police was established in Fort William. 

Jails . — In thirteen jails and four lock-ups the number of 
prisoners was 74,338, of whom 58,135 were admitted during the 
year. There remained at the end of the year 29,849. The daily 
average number of prisoners sentenced to labour was 15,472, of 


these, there were : — 

Employed on ordinary manufactures ... 9,264 

„ in the Alipore Jail Press ... 246 

Hired by the Department of Public Works ... 65 

„ by other Departments ... ... 396 

Employed as Jail servants ... ... 1,425 

„ as Jail Guards ... ... 299 

„ on miscellaneous works ... 907 


. Sick in Hospital, excused labor on Sundays 

and Holidays, and inefficient from age ... 2,870 

The net profit of the year was Rs. 2,16,819 against 1,98,574 of 
tlie previous year, shewing an increase of Rs. 18,244, The net 
profit of Alipore Jarl Press was Rs. 1,30,766. The total cost of 
the prisoners amounted to Rs. 6,16,817 being an average of Rs. 
34-11-7 per head. Darjeeling was the most expensive, Tip- 
perah the most economical prison. # The net cost of the prisoners 
was Iis. 2,52,154. The deaths among the prisoners were 1,306 
to 1,456 during the preceding year. Of the 58,145 prisoners 
admitted during the year,. 688 were fairly educated for their po- 
sition in life, 3,665 could barely read and write, while the entire- 
ly ignorant amounted to 53,782. Of 252‘prisoners who escaped 
eighty -one were re-captured at a cost of Rs. 1,315. 

Legislation. — The Council of the Lieutenant Governor of Ben- 
gal met at intervals from 8th November 1862 till 16th May 
1863. The following Acts were passed. Act IX. of 1862. — 
An Act to amend the Law relating to the appointment of 
Register of Deeds, and to provide for the establishment of 
Deputy Registers’ Offices. Act I. of 1863. — An Act for the 
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sauces arising from the smoke of tuTnaces in ] 
barbs of Calcutta. Act HI. of 1863.— An Act toi 
port of Native laborers to the Districts of Assam, Cachar, ana k>J1- 
het.— Act IV. of 1863.— An Act to amend Act XXII. of i860 (to re- 
move certain tracts on the Eastern border of the Chittagong District 
„ from the jurisdiction of the tribunals established under the gene- 
ral Regulations and Acts.)— Act V. of 1863.— An Act to amend 
the law relating to the employment and remuneration of Peons 
for the service and execution of the process of the Civil and Reve- 
nue Courts. Act VI. of 1863,— An Act to vest the property of the 
Town of Calcutta and the management of its Municipal affairs in 
a Corporation, and to make better provision for the conservancy 
and improvement of the Town, and for the levying of rates and 
taxes therein. By this Act the old Municipality was abolished, and 
•a corporation consisting of all the Justices of the Peace for Ben- 
gal, Behar, and Orissa, resident in Calcutta, the Justices of the 
Town, with a paid Chairman to be appointed by Government, 
substituted. The taxes are increased in amount and license tax 
on trades and professions added. The Act directs the registra- 
tion of births and deaths ami the taking of a census. 

A Committee appointed to consider all proposals to alter or 
add to the Rules of the Council made a report on the 8th Janu- 
ary, and the suggestions of the Committee were adopted ; but 
Rule XVII. of the revised Rules, by which any person whose 
private interests might be affected by any pending Bill might 
bo heard on the Bill by himself or counsel, assented to by the 
Lieutenant Governor, was disallowed by the Governor General. 
Revenue. — Customs . — The net Revenue amounted -to Rs, 


2,99,73,793 against Its. 2,69,80,728 of the previous year shewing 
an increase of its. 29,93,06a, of which Us. 29,79,285 was from the 
port of Calcutta alone. The gross collections of the .port of Cal- 
cutta amounted to Rupees 3,08,90,518, and the gross charges to 
Rupees 9,38,856, leaviug a net Revenue of Rupees 2,99,51,662, 
to Rupees 2,69,72,377 in the preceding year. The clearances 
of imported salt amounted to 62,07,788 maunds which paid a 
duty of Rs. 2,02,66,601. Excluding salt, there has been a 
falling off of receipts from imports in the port of Calcutta com- 
pared with the previous year, to the extent of Rs. 27,79,448, 
which is to be attributed to the very depressed state of the 
•Cotton goods’ trade. There was a falling off of duty on piece goods 
to the amount of Rs. 22,69,769, on Twist of Rs. 1,55,990, 
on metals of Rs. 16,914, and on Malt Liquors of Rs. 
wines and spirits shewing an increase. Under tho head of ex- 
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ports there was an increase in the port of Calcutta of Rs. 445,650 
compared with 1861-62, principally due to indigo and saltpetre, 
which latter article yielded an increased duty of Rs. 1 ,04,240 ; 
all the declared shipments of saltpetre to America were for 
the Federal ports. Cotton to the value of Rs. 1,54,54,941 was 
exported, shewing a remarkable increase on the preceding year 
when the value was only Rs. 1 1,31,249. The number of ships 
which cleared inwardly at Calcutta was 1,020, of which 575 « 
were English, 95 American, and 98 French ; the total tonnage 
represented by them amounted to 604,139 tons. The total 
number which cleared out was also 1020, of which 612 were 
English, 95 American, and 99 French. The total tonnage 
outwards was 6,30,205 tons. The number of Native Craft which 
entered the Port was 99 ; and the number which left it was 89. 
The imports of Bullion amounted to Rs. 4,90,95,412, and the 
exports to Rs. 1,23,06,603. Official daily lists of impdrts and 
exports have been published by the Customs authorities since 
January last. 

Land . — The result of the aggregate collection shews a steady 
increase for the year, compared with the results of the preceding 
year, and of three previous quinquennial years. 


! 

Years. 

Total, in- 
cluding 
arrear 
Demand. 

’Collections. 

Remis- Net 

sions. Balances. 

• 

Rs. 

Rs. i 

Rs. ; Rs. 

1847-48 ...t 

3,87,18,571 

3,51,07,268 

3,32,99132,78,312 

1852-53 ...! 

4,05,43,577 

3,61,62,554) 

5, 00, 260,38, 80, 763 

1857-58 

3,99,89,762 

3,64,88,018 

2,77,16232,24,532 

1861-62 

4,02,78,827 

3,68,11,127 

1,73,294' 32, 94, 406 

1862-63 ...i 

_ J 

4,06,70,111 

3,71,99,538 

1,49,493|33,21,080 


The greatest number of redemptions of estates paying a Suddcr 
Jumma not exceeding one Rupee, was in Chittagong, where the 
total number redeemed since the measure was sanctioned, is 
11,355, tho price paid amounting to Rupees 44,092. About 
1 4,000 Mehals still remain to be redeemed in this District. Rent 
suits under Act X. of 1859 amounted to 1,31,220 which, with 
11,222 brought forward from the previous year, aggregated 
1,42,442. Nearly one- fourth of the entire number of suits be- 
longed to Nuddea and Jessoro, This being the first year of the 
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operation of Act VI. of 1862 (B. 0.) the results in detail of Divi- 
sions are as follows : — _ 
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Government Mehals to the number of 5,007 witJiaSudder 
Jumma of Rs. 8,31,401 were sold for Rs. 71,92,166 ; but the 
«ale of one Mehal in Backergunge being cancelled as in- 
formal, will reduce this amount by Rs. 3,81,000. The 
Despatch of the Secretary of State modified Lord Canning's 
Resolution of 17th October 1861 and necessitated a corres- 
ponding modification of the Rules for the grant of Waste Lands. 
The New Rules were published in August 1862, and having no 
retrospective tendency, it was laid down that all applications for 
land, which had been made under the Resolution of 17th Octo- 
ber 1861, should be dealt with in the terms of the said Resolu- 
tion. In Darjeeling 31,915 acres were sold at an average price 
of Rs. 17 per acre. In Kamroop 10,566 acres were sold. 
Timber forests have been reserved in consequence of the dif- 
ficulty of procuring good timber, and the deficient supply of 
firewood in places where coal is not available. The results 
of the resumption and settlement of fisheries were, the settling 
of 61 blocks during the year for Rs. 7,919. Of twelve 
suits instituted under Regulation II. of 1819, four were decided 
in favor of Government, four in favor of individuals, and four 
struck off. As applications for waste lands promised to be 
most numerous in Assam, Cachar, Sylhet and Darjeeling, a 
survey was appointed of waste lands in these Districts as a 
necessary preliminary. 

Salt . — There has been an increase in the clearance of salt 
to tho extent of 19,67,614 as compared with the previous year. 
Tho net revenue derived from this source was Rs. 2,49,64,181 
being an increase of Rs. 91,06,798 over 1861-62. The stock of 
imported salt in bond and in the river on the 30th April 1863 
was 34,90,814 inaunds. Owing to the cheapness of English im- 
ported salt, the manufacture of Government salt shewed a ten- 
dency to become more expensive ; this tended to shew that Go- 
vernment might ultimately dissolve its connection with the salt 
manufacture and abandon the so-called monopoly. With this 
object it was determined that the Chittagong Salt Agency 
should be closed ; the Hidgellce and Tumlook Agencies were 
united under one officer ; the manufacture of Kurkutch or solar 
evaporated salt was stopped ; and of boiled salt the manufac- 
ture was limited to 9,00,000 maunds. The Government has 
thus definitely abandoned a system which, from its first estab- 
lishment by Lord Clive, in the shape of a pure monopoly, has 
lasted with various modifications almost a century, and the ulti- 
mate displacement of the Government manufacture by imported 
salt has been fully attained. The imported salt owing to low 
freights, after paying Rs. 3-4 per raauud fixed duty, is sold at a 
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lower price than the production of Government, this price has 
fluctuated from Rs. 60 to 68 per 100 maunds — the price of Go* 
vernment salt was Rs. 98 per 100 maunds. In 1841-42 the 
sales of Government salt were 47,86,303 maunds, from which 
they had fallen to 19,13,978 maunds in 1862-63 ; while the sales 
of sea imported salt had, within the same period, risen from 
6,12,691 maunds to 62,60,789 maunds. The Salt Preventive 
Department, which is now useless, will be amalgamated with the 
new police. 

Opium . — The net revenue amounted to Rs. 3,01,43,559. 
The net revenue derived from the sale of Abkaree opium was 
Rs. 11,23,362. The Budget estimated receipts from the sale of 
opium were exceeded by Rs. 49,23,435. The Abkaree and 
Miscellaneous receipts estimate was also exceeded to the extent 
of Rs. 12,90,376, the entire increase being Rs. 62,13,811. The 
increase in the cultivation of opium noticed in last report and, 
caused by the price paid to the cultivator being raised from 
Rs. 4 to Rs. 5, baa not ceased since 37,000 in tho Behar 
and 58,000 beegahs in the Benaies Agency were brought for 
the first time under opium cultivation. A Sub-deputy Opium 
Agency has been established in Rohilcund, owing to the success 
of the poppy cultivation in Biulaon and Slmhjehanpore, and 
an enquiry into the administration of the opium department at 
Shaliabad shewed that, contrary to the letters of a correspondent 
in a public journal, the cultivation is not forced, but very much 
sought after by the people. 

Excise . — The net revenue was Rs. 50,47,273 of which 
39,55,204 were from spirits and drugs other than opium. In 
10 years there has been an increase of Revenue under this head 
of its. 25,45,669 of which nearly 10 lakhs were derived from 
the proceeds of Abkaree opium. The sale of Kanco opium in 
Assam has been made penal, and as the price of opium supplied 
by the manufacturing agency to the Abkaree Department was 
raised from Rs. 5-8 to Rs. 7-4 a seer, a corresponding increase in 
price was made to vendors from the commencement of 1862-63. 
The Sudder distillery or fixed duty system has made further 
progress, and owing to the equalization of the duty on rum and 
country spirits the consumption of rum has increased. Although 
the duty on ganjah has been doubled, yet this source exhibits 
an increase of Revenue to the extent of Rs. 2,67,450, but a de- 
crease in the consumption of the drug by about 6,934 maunds. 
A further rise in the duty was in contemplation. 

Stamps . — The receipts for the year amounted to Rupees 
53,91,338-2-6 being a decrease compared with the previous year 
of Rs, 10,98,958-7-6, this decrease being ascribed to the extra- 
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ordinary demand for stamps in the months of May and Decem- 


ber 186*1, created by the operation of 
limitation of suits. The collections for 
Fort William were as follows : — 
North-Western Provinces 
Punjab ... 

Oude 

Central Provinces 
Hyderabad Assigned Districts 
Nepal Residency 
British Burmah 
Straits’ Settlement ... 


Act XIV. 1,859 for the 
the other Provinces of 


20,42,926 

9,49,692 

3,30,110 

3,45,168 

68,248 

42 

2,45,984 

31,836 


10 

0 

6 

6 

6 

0 

0 

0 


Rupees ... 40,14,010 3 4 

The gross collection from the sale of Postage Stamps amounted 
to 11s. 10,30,325-8-11 being a net increase over the preceding 
year of Hs 34,663-4-11. The value of Postage Stamps supplied 
to the Presidencies of Madras and Bombay amounted to Rupees 
3,00,580, and Rupees 8,18,206-10-8 respectively. 

Finance. — The following statement gives the Revenue and 
Expenditure of the Lower Provinces in the year 1862-63. The 
total Revenue amounted to Rs. 15,37,74,300, or .€15,377,430, 
and the total disbursements Rs. 5,07,42,800, or £5,074,280, 
leaving a surplus of Rs. 10,30,31,500, or £10,303,150. The sur- 
plus exceeding that of the previous year by Rs. 1,29,03,384 was 
derived principally from Tea Customs and Opium. The Lieute- 
nant Governor recommended that the New Paper Currency now 
two years introduced into Bengal, should be extended to all the 
districts without exception. The Money Order system similar 
to the Post Office Order system in Great Britain, but in this 
country carried out through the Agency of the District Trea- 
suries, has been introduced since the 1st November 1862. 

Income Tax . — No fresh assessments were made except iu 
cases falling under Sec. 7 of Act XVI. of 1862. Sec. 14 of this 
Act cancelling assessments on incomes of Rs. 500 per annum 
caused a loss of Rs. 1,69,965-4-7 from the gross yield ; compen- 
sated partially by fresh assessments made for 1862-63. The 
total charge for collecting the tax amounted to about 4^ per 
cent, on the produce which was Rs. 14,18,824-10-14. The 
provinco of Bengal exclusive of Calcutta yielded Rs. 29,51,504. 
The actual demand for the Income Tax year commencing on 
the 1st August 1862 was Rs. 33,39,742, of which Rs. 16,64,962 
had been collected, and Rs. 16,74,780 remained to be collected 
at the close of the Financial year. The Assessors and their 
establishments were all abolished before the close of the year, 
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the duty of collecting the Tax having been entrusted to the Ex- 
cise Officers. 

Education. — The number of colleges and schools under Go- 
vernment inspection is 1,222, with 7 1,699 students. Last an- 
nual education report shewed the number of schools to be 965 
attended by 57,200 scholars, an increase of 257 schools and 
14,499 scholars : — 


Schools and Colleges under In- 
spection. 

Number of 
Schools. 

Number of 
Pupils. 

Government Institutions 





Colleges (General and Profes- 





sional) 

10 


1,497 


English and Anglo- Vernacular 





Schools ... . 

52 


8,250 


Vernacular Schools 

169 


10,736 


Normal Schools ... 

7 


586 




238 



21,069 

Aided and other Schools under 





Inspection 



... 


English and Anglo-Vernacular 





Schools (including School of 





Industrial Art) ... 

227 


18,682 


Vernacular Schools 

503 


21,382 


Girls’ Schools 

42 


1,486 




772 


41,550 

'Indigenous Schools under im- 





provement in Central, South- 





East, and South-West Divi- 





sions 

212 

212 

9,080 

9,080 



1,222 


71,699 


These figures give one school to a population of 32,733, and 
one scholar to a population of 558 ; each school containing on 
an average 58 6 scholars. The . expenditure was Ks. 9,90,000 
or 0-643 per cent, on the public income ; each scholar cost the 

state Rs. 13-12-11. At the University Entrance Examination 

in December 1862 1,114 candidates were enrolled, all from the 
lower provinces of Bengal with the exception of 71 from the N. 
W. Provinces the Punjab and Ceylon. Of these 1,043 candidates 
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from Bengal ; 445 were successful ; 220 came from Government 
schools, 82 from aided schools, 127 from independent schools, 

6 were private students and 10 were schoolmasters. 160 se- 
nior scholarships were distributed, 89 to Government institutions. 
For the first examination in Arts, there were 210 candidates 
from Bengal, of whom 93 passed, 12 in the first, and 8 in the se- 
cond division. For the B. A. Examination there were 35 cau- 
djdates, of whom twenty-five were successful. The degree of 
M. A. conferred this year for the first time, was given to 6 out 
of 7'candidatcs. Nine candidates obtained the degree of Licen- 
tiate in Law and nine that of Bachelor of Law. For the degree 
of I i. M. and S. there were 35 candidates, of whom 19 present- 
ed themselves for the final examination, and 14 passed. The 
degree of M. 1). was conferred on 2 candidates. No candidates 
presented themselves for the degree of Licentiate in Civil En- 
gineering, as none possessed the certificate of having passed the 
prescribed test in Arts. Jn the Government colleges for ge- 
neral education, there were 579 under graduate students at the 
end of the year. The English school at Patna has been reor- 
ganized, and placed on the footing of a Mofussil college. In the 
last report the number of schools receiving granls-in-aid was 319 
to the amount of Rs. 8,641 per mensem ; this year the number 
rose to 43t», and the grant to lbs 1 1 ,tS4 per mensem. Sixteen 
of these schools are for native females. Normal schools were 
established at Burdwan, Kislmagur and Jessorc, to train masters 
for elementary village schools ; the general object being the 
improvement of the indigenous schools by the offer of money 
Inwards to the gonroos. A Normal school for training a small 
number of native women ns schoolmistresses was established at 
Dacca. 

Punuc Works. — The grand total of funds for Public Works 
amounted to 95\ lakhs of rupees. The system of large Divisional 
Contracts was found to work only in Calcutta, and orders that 
petty contracts should he adopted in all but special cases, were 
issued. The East India Irrigation and Canal Company entered 
iuto a contract with Government to construct, works for irrigation 
and navigation iu OrUsa and the neighbouring districts, and a 
high level line of navigation from the Hooghly to Midnaporc and 
from the Roopnaraiu river to Balasore, has had preliminary ap- 
proval. With the Light Railway Company a contact was made 
to lay down a light railway on Jeagunge and Nulhatty Road 
27 J miles, to open on 1st January 18b4. The Iron Bridge yard 
was abolished, and the photographic establishment employed in 
connection with the Chief Engineering office dispensed with. 
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At Ranecgungo and Dehrce the cantonments have been abolish* 
ed, aud a new cantonment formed at Dacca. The semi-perma* 
nent buildings at Dum-Dum wore removed, the married men’s 
barrack rebuilt, and the cantonment itself enlarged. Fort Wil- 
liam was lighted with gas, and the sanitarium at Parisnath 
will be ready after the rains. 

The encroachment of the Ganges at Pam pore Bcauleah made 
a new site for new Public offices’ necessary ; and new chest-sheds 
are in progress of erection at the Patna opium factory. The 
foundation of the new General Post Office will he laid after the 
rains of 1883 ; the now Copper mint is nearly completed, and a 
design for the Presidency College is under consideration. Land 
for the new High Court was purchased, and Judicial Court 
houses and jails were commenced or completed in different parts 
of the country. At Sea Mali a large market place and tank. wore 
in progress. The Hidgelleo Sea Dyke was advanced, and the ' 
removal of the embankments on the right bank of the Damooda, 
a judicious measure, was earned out. Measures will be taken 
for an exploration of the upper reaches of the Damooda and its 
tributaries, with a view, if possible, to the storage of the flood 
waters to be made available for dry weather irrigation and na- 
vigation. A system of embankments for the protection of the 
town and station of Bumeah lias been carried out. Progress 
was made in the construction of Hoads during the year ; the 
principal were the Ganges and Darjeeling Hoad, estimated 
length 12(> miles — (lie Cuttack Trunk Road 123 miles — the Mid- 
napore aud U.inc«‘guuge Hoad DO miles, and the Assam Trunk 
Road 355 miles — owing to tlm want of labour little has been doite 
on this road, and an attempt to import (’colics into the province 
for earning on Public Works, has not been satisfactory. The 
Soane Causeway, 11,150 limning feet in length and 1(5 feet wide 
has been completed, and an < xperiment tor removing shoals in 
the Hooghly river by a steamer titled with a revolving harrow, is 
being carried out. Of the “ Amalgamated District Hoads Fund” 
amounting to Ks. 15,05.038, thirteen lakhs are estimated to 
have been spent during the year, and 2*J lakhs of the " Income- 
tax Fund” were finally distributed for various Public Works. 

In addition to 7 A lakhs of Hupees already spent on the Cal- 
cutta drainage authority was given to raise 17 lakhs by loan ; 
a sum of six lakhs was set apart for water supply, and the Strand 
Bank will be committed to a Trust, on the passing of a bill for 
the purpose. 

The total outlay on Public Works from all sources during the 
vear has been — 


.( F« 
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From Imperial Funds ... ... Rs. 56,44,054 

From Local Funds by Public Works Of- 
fices • ••• •••ii 1 4,24,05a 

From Local Funds by Civil Officers ... „ 18,00,000 
Grants made from the Income Tax 
Funds to Municipal bodies ... a 7,00,800 

Total Rs, 90,68,909 

Railways. East India . — At the close of the year the total 
length open was 604J miles. The gross sum earned was Rs. 
46,13,447, the charges amounted to Rs. 24,42,217, leaving a pro- 
fit of Rs. 21,71,230. Forty-four persons were killed and sixteen 
injured ; of this number only two were passengers. A limit was 
fixed to construction expenditure, which was reduced to a mini- 
mum ; the River Transport Department was abolished, and the 
operations at the Kur-hur-balie Colliery put a stop to. The 
contract system for the maintenance of way and works was in- 
troduced as an economical measure, and an improved system of 
audit was under the consideration of Her Majesty’s Secretary of 
State. Mr. G. N. Taylor was appointed Special Commissioner 
for the intended reorganization of establishments. 

Eastern Bengal — On the 15th November the line was open- 
ed to Koosteah—the fares are one anna per mile first class, ^ 
anna 2nd class, and J anna third class. The rates are — 


J pie per maund per mile 

... First Class. 


ditto 

ditto 

... Second „ 


ditto 

ditto 

... Third „ 

\ 

ditto 

ditto 

... Fourth „ 

2 

ditto 

ditto 

... Fifth „ 


Coal, salt, and tea, are conveyed at a special rate of 2 annas per 
maund for the entire distance. Fight Experimental Stations 
have been added to the number previously allowed/ and a stearp 
communication was opened between Serajgunge and Koosteah. ' 

Calcutta and South Eastern . — The liue was open throughout 
the year for passengers only as far as the Clmppahattee station/ 
fifteen miles from Calcutta ; the result was a loss of Rs. 7,888. 
The opening to Canning Town was delayed by an accident to 
the Pialee bridge, but was effected on the 15th May. A propo- 
sition for a Southern extension of this line with unguaranteed 
capital is under consideration. 

Marine. — The number of pilots in active service at the close 
of this year was 132. On the Free-list was 57, Licensed pilots 
21, and Licensed Leadsmen 18. The abolition of gratuities by 
the substitution of 60 per cent, of the pilotage has had a bene- 
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ficial effect. Fourteen vessels grounded, and iH^e werethiiv 
teen collisions. Ten pilots were tried during this year, one. dis- 
missed. The state of the river this year was very unsatisfac- 
tory, and it was feared that at one time a total stoppage of the 
navigation would ensue. Mr. Leonard’s roller has been, partial- 
ly successful in removing the obstacles. The pilot brigs in com- 
mission were four, the light vessels also four, and the light 
houses at Saugor, Cowcolly and False Point were reported well 
maintained. The Sunderbuns’ Houses of Refqge were examined. 
The Fixed and Swinging Moorings are 187, and the number of 
ships hauled in and out of Port were 1,235 and 1,231 respective- 
ly. The wreck and anchor boats were all in good condition. 
Through the shipping office were shipped 14,952 seamen and 
15,455 discharged. The number of ships that reported to the office 
was 685, the income from fees was Rs. 24,462, the expen- 
diture 19,686, leaving a surplus of Rs. 5,776. The Port dues 
amounted to Rs. 5,28,539 being an excess of 13,109 above the 
preceding year. The Mutlah has had Buoys relayed, a Port 
master appointed, and the Saugov stationed as a light vessel, 
but only one vessel visited the Port during the year. Major 
.Agnew in the Adjai succeeded m reaching a point within 
twenty miles of Suddyah, the extreme eastern station of Assam; 
no one before had ever gone higher than a few miles above De- 
brooghur. Instructions have been issued for the survey of tho 
Berhampooter above and below Suddyah and the preparation of 
an estimate of the cost of clearing that portion of the river. 

Miscellaneous. — Emigration . — This year there has been a 
great decrease in the number of emigrants — winch was only 
7,825, compared >\ith 22,f>U0 of the previous. The following ta- 
ble shews the results for five years : — 


Years. 

Departure. 

Return, 

1858-59 

26,672 

5,626 

1859-60 

23,312 

3,226 

1860-61 

11,533 

1,778 

1861-62 

22,600 

1,710 

1862-63 

7,825 

2,212 


Emigration to the Mauritius suspended for some time, was re- 
sumed ; and the evils connected with the emigration of labourers 
to the eastern districts of Bengal were remedied by Act No. 1II # 
(B. C.) of 1863, which came into operation ou 1st May 1863. 
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Medical— The number of patients in the Calcutta Medical 
College Hospital was 4,885, shewing an increase of 482, compar- 
ed with the previous year ; lt>9 women were delivered in the 
Midwifery Ward. There were 198 Surgical operations. The 
deaths in the European Wards amounted to 9‘69 per cent., in 
the Native Wards to 28*83 per cent. In the male out-door 
Dispensary the applicants for relief were 25,815, and in the out- 
door Dispensary for women and children 10,1 37, both numbers be- 
ing a large increase on the previous year. Estimates for the con- 
struction of two new wards one for accidents and one for cholera 
cases were called for. In the Eye infirmary there were 499 in-door 
and 3,039 out-door patients treated during the year. Of the for- 
mer 301 were perfectly cured, and 2,1 79 of the latter. Operations 
during the year were 159 — 98 cures, and out of 85 operations for 
cataract, only 14 were unsuccessful. The aggregate number of 
out-dooi patients during the year was 27,988 against 28,404 in 
the preceding year, and against 11,508 in 1857-58. The Native 
Hospital in existence for 07 years has this year afforded relief to 
1,52,713 persons. The daily average of patients — House patients 
and Dispensary — was 475 J ; of tin* House patients 232 died. 791 
Surgical operations were performed dining the year ; out of 
110 selected cases of which, 33 tonninated fatally. At the 
Branch Dispensaries in Talk Street — Gunnnhutta — and Glut- 
pore, 232,050 persons obtained relief. In the European Lunatic 
Asylum 113 patients were treated, of whom 18 were cured. In 
the Native Lunatic Asylums 755 were treated, of whom 1 18 were 
cured. The percentage of cures, including cases in which pa- 
tients wero transferred to their friends, was 21*45. 'Hie mea- 
sures adopted to check the progress of the epidemic fever noticed 
in last year’s report as having occurred in the Nuddca and 
Burdwan Divisions, were not very successful. This year, the 
suggestions in l)r. Elliott’s report have been carried out, and will 
it is believed arrest the progress of the fever. 

Calcutta Municipal Affaire. — The receipts for the year 
amounted to 11s. 0,10,613-15. 

Bs. As. 1\ 

House Bate Collections ... 5,80,285 3 11 

Carnage and Horse Tax * ... 80,087 4 0 

llackery Tax ... ... 8,905 8 0 

6,55,877 15 11 
Other sources 14,735 15 l 


6,70,013 15 0 
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Other receipts made up a total of 7,84,34)6-14-8. The total 
disbursements exceeded by Rs. 1,53,958-0-6, the total income 
2,04,000 were set apart for drainage, 30,000 for water supply, 
and 21,05,300 advanced to the drainage account during the 
year. The amount of Lighting Hate collected during the year 
was Rs. 1,32,666-10-5, and the total sum expended Rupees 
1,14,131-14-9. The additional number of Gas Lamps fixed dur- 
ing the year was 32. The new Municipal Act was passed. 

Revenue Survey. — The out-turn in the Professional Depart- 
ment is set down at 9,012 square miles, of which 4,377 are 
Mouzahwur, 5,103 Topographical and 132 Waste lands. The 
estimated expenditure for the entire work is Rs. 2,90,553-15-1), 
which gives an average of Rs. 30-3-7 per square mile. The non- 
professional Department demarcated 5,568| miles at an estimat- 
ed expenditure of Its. 1,91,056-11-13, which gives an average rate 
of Its. 31-5 per square mile. 

Stationery. — The total value of stock in hand wasRs. 6,44,711, 
the value of stores issued was Us. 4,07,112. The total charges 
of the Department amounted to Rs. 6, 50, 266, a slight decrease 
on the preceding \ ear. For the futuio, the local contract system 
will he set aside, and the former system of obtaining supplies 
fioin England will, by order of the Secretary of State, be return- 
ed (o. 

Tot Cultivation . — In As°am the progress is satisfactory, 
showing an inereaMj of cultivation over the preceding year to 
the extent of 4,111 acres. There wen* 246 tea estates in tfy© 
province, 76 belonging to public companies, and 170 to indivi- 
duals. The aggregate area of giants is 122,770 acres, of which 
20,141 appear to be under cult r» ation. The years out-turn 
amounted to 2,150,068 Us., which gives an increase over last 
year’s crop of 358,979 lbs., and taking the value of the Tea at 
K 9 d, per lb. all round, the \alue of tlu; total manufacture for 
the season, may ho taken at little less than nineteen lakhs of 
Rupees In Cneh.ir pingress continues 177 grants of land with an 
a „n rebate area of 5 3s, 078 acres had been settled or applied for 
in °tho District. 9,126 acres were cleared during the year, cul- 
tivated, and contain plants from 1 to 6 yea is old. The out-turn 
of tea is estimated at 100 per cent, beyond the produce of last 
year, and the total value of the tea and seed is estimated at Rs. 
4,76,142. There are 150 English Planters now in Cachar and 
the complaints of want of labour are less urgent than formerly. 
The result of operations in Darjeeling in 1862 compared with, 
those in 1861 are as follows *— 
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cd to 4,620 plants. The most marked increase was m Cin- 
chona Officinalis, of which 93 plants received from Ceylon 
and Ootacamund on the 1st May 1863, had increased to 573 
on 15th June. The medicinal properties of the plants wero 
tested and established, and the cultivation of Cinchona by pri- 
vate individuals was anticipated. The actual expenditure up to 
the 30th April last on account of the Darjeeling Nursery amounted 
to Rs. 11,639-2-6. To promote an improved system of Agricul- 
ture and to draw the attention of the Zemindars to the subject, 
an Agricultural Exhibition will be held in January 1864, in 
grounds adjoining the Lieutenant Governor’s residence. Should 
it succeed, it will be repeated annually at Calcutta or elsewhere. 
The Office of the Deputy Commissioner of the Cossyah and Jyn- 
teah Hills has been transferred from Shillong to Cherra Poonjee, 
but the former has not yet been adopted as the Military Station. 
Deaths from wolves being common in the Patna District, a 
scheme was devised for their destruction by trained hunters, 
with whom the police authorities have been directed to co- 
operate. 

Political. — The Cossyah Rebellion . — Consequent on the ope- 
rations detailed in the last report, it was believed that the mass 
of the people were desirous of coming to terms, and a free pardon 
was offered to all except such as had been guilty of deliberate 
murder. This policy was misunderstood by the Rebels, who 
attacked the Guard at Jaflong and murdered two Police Officers 
of ltustampore. Offensive operations were resumed, and the 
entire force in the Ilills, placed under the Command of Colonel 
Dunsford of the 28th Native Infantry, Major Ilaughton, Offi- 
ciating Commissioner of Assam, assuming the civil manage- 
ment °of the Jynteah and Cossyah country. The rebels, were 
unable to make head against the force now brought to bear on 
them, and at the close of the year under review, all active op- 
position bad ceased. No causes for the rebellion besides these 
noticed in last report, have as yet been traced, but Colonel 
Hau"hton is making a thorough investigation into the subject. 

Our Relations with Bhoota n .—' Though the necessity of a 
Mission to the Deb and Dhurm Rajahs, as a means of direct 
communication with the rulers of the country, is as cogent as 
ever, it has been found impossible to carry out the measure 
during the past year. The Deb Rajah, whose intention as to 
the reception of the Mission had to be ascertained, was unsatis- 
factory and evasive in his reply, and the despatch of a Mis- 
sion is still under consideration. 

The Abors. Living in the Hills to the North of the Assam 

VOL. VII., Taut IV 3 G 
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Valley, this people has from time to time committed raids on 
British villages, and in December 1861 advancing within 15 
miles of Debrooghur, killed 12 of our subjects. Before de- 
cisive measures were taken to punish these outrages, the Meyong 
Abors, of their own accord submitted, on the condition that 
their past offences were overlooked. The Government consent- 
ed to this, and an engagement was entered into with them by 
which the sovereignty of British Government was recognized as 
extending up to the foot of the Hills, and the Meyong Abors 
agreed for the future, to refrain from taking the law into their 
own hands in event of disagreement with our people, and to 
appeal to the Deputy Commissioner for redress. The other 
communities entered into similar engagements, and it is hoped 
that the British frontier in that direction, will for the future be 
less liable to disturbance. 

The An garni Naga*. — Constant outrages have for ten years 
past have committed by these savages. Interdicting them from 
trading with the people of the plains, has not succeeded in mak- 
ing them amenable to reason or order, and encouraging them 
in every way to trade with our subjects was considered the better 
course. The interdiction has therefore been withdrawn, and 
when a convenient position is fixed on, in which to locate an 
officer to be in immediate communication with them, the Chiefs 
will be invited to a friendly conference. 

Boad. — No disturbances have taken place since the events 
related in last report. The outbreak has been crushed at at a 
cost of Rs. 2,771, and the ringleaders sentenced to various terms 
of imprisonment. 

Maniporc. — In June last an attempt was made by six 
Munipoorie Princes to dethrone tho present Rajah, and set up 
one of their number. It failed, the principal ringleaders surren- 
dered themselves, and under the orders of the Governor General 
in Council, have been made over to the Rajah of Munipore, to 
bo tried according to the law and custom of the country. 

Hill Tracts of Chittagong. — No outrages were committed 
by the Kookies, and a considerable traffic was carried on with 
tiio Bengalee traders of Kassalong, by Hutton Pooea, a chief. 
Precautionary measures have been taken against inroads. 

The Rajah of Tipperah. — On the death of the Rajah, two 
claimants asserted their right, one the uterine brother, the 
other, the half brother of the late Rajah. The Lieute- 
nant Governor rccoguised tho uterine brother as de facto Rajah 
of Tipperah. 

Chief of Nasteng.— Moot Sing, Rajah of N listen g, in the 
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South West portion of the Cossyah Hills applied to the Govern-? 
ment for the title of Rajah Bahadur. This was agreed to, and 
the title conferred on Deen Sing, his successor, Moot Sing hav« 
ing died previously. 

Tour in 1862. — The Lieutenant Governor left Calcutta on 
the 29th June. From Bhaugulpore he proceeded towards Assam 
where the practicability of the River Kullung throughout its 
length, and of the Dikho from its mouth to Nazirah, for steam 
navigation during the rains, was established. Returning down 
the Berhampooter, he proceeded from Mymensing, vi& the river 
Luckia to Dacca, thence to Cachar, Sylhet, and Chuttack. Re- 
maining a short time at Cherra Poonjee, in the middle of Sep- 
tember the Lieutenant Governor returned to Bhaugulpore. In 
October, lie travelled along the new imperial road from Cara- 
gola Glint to the foot of the Sub- Himalayas, and thenco up the 
old Hilt Road to Darjeeling, returning after a few days by the 
new Cart Road and the Settlement of Hope Town, to Kursiong, 
and thence to the Plains. Later in the season, ho visited 
other stations and then, after attending the Governor General at 
the opening of the East, India Railway from Bengal to the North- 
Western Provinces, returned to the Presidency. 


IMPERIAL LEGISLATION. 

1802-63. 

Tjik following Ads were passed during the year by the Coun- 
cil of the Governor General for the purpose of making Laws and 
Regulations. 

Act XV. of 18G2 (An Act to amend the Code of Criminal Procedure.) 
This Act gives the Government, tin* power of varying in certain res- 
pects the Provisions ot the Code of Criminal Procedure in its applica- 
tion to Non-Regulation Provinces. 

Act XVI. of 18G2 (An Act to limit in certain cases the amount of as* 
sessment to the Duties chargeable after the 31*tf dag of July 1802 under 
Act XXXII. of I860 ( for imposing Duties on Profits arising from 
Pioperty, Professions , Trades and Offices ,) and Act XXXIX. of 1860 
(to amend Act XXXII. of 18 GO,) and otherwise to modify the mid 
Acts.) 

Act XVII. of 1862 (An Act to repeal certain Regulations and Acts 
relating to Criminal Law and Procedure ) This Act was rendered ne- 
cessary by the passing of the Penal Code and Code of Criminal proce- 
dure. It repeals a very large number of Regulations and Acta and 
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parts of Regulations and Acts, virtually rescinded by the Codes, or 
otherwise obsolete. 

Act XV III. of 1862 (An Act to repeal Act XVI . c/1852 in time 
parts of British India in which the Indian Penal Code is in force, and to 
reenact some of the provisions thereof with amendments , and further to 
improve the administration of Criminal Justice in Her Majesty's Su* 
preme Courts of Judicature.) 

Act XIX. of 1862 (An Act to extend to the Province of Oude certain 
provisions of Acts XIV. of 1813, and XXXVI . of 1855 relating to 
the manufacture of contraband Salt , and to amend the last named 
Act.) 

Act XX. of 1862 (An Act to provide for the levy of Fees and Stamp 
Duties in the High Court of Judicature at Fort William in Bengal r 
and to suspend the operation of certain Sections of Act VIII. tf/1859 
in the said High Court.) 

Act XXI. of 1862 (An Act to provide for the dissolution of the Subor- 
dinate Medical Officers' Widows* and Orphans' Fund , and the distribution 
of the bunds belonging thereto.) The affairs of this Fund having fallen 
into confusion during the Mutiny, it became necessary to pass this 
Aot authorizing the winding up of the Society through the medium of 
the High Court. 

Act XXII. of 1862 (An Act relating to Emigration to the British Co- 
lonial Dependency of Seychelles.) 

Act XX III. of 1862 (An Act to amend Act XI. q/ 1862, to amend 
the duties of Customs on Goods imported and exported by Sea.) This Act 
makes three amendments in Schedule A. of Act XI. ol 1802. Article 
18 of that Schedule exempted from Customs Duties “ Machinery of all 
kinds.” This exemption is limited by this Act to machinery used for 
purposes of agriculture, navigation, mining or manufacture, or fur 
Railway purposes. Seeoudly, the duty on methvlated spirits imported 
or exported by Sea is reduced to a rate of 10 per cent, ad valorem. 
Thirdly, fire-wood, when imported by Sea, is exempted from the pay- 
ment of Duty. 

Act XXI V. of 18G2 (An Act to continue in force Act XX. o/'1802 
to provide for the levy of Fees and Stamp Duties in the High Court of 
Judicature at Fort William in Bengal , and to suspend the operation of 
certain Sections of Act VII. of 1859 in the said High Court.) 

Act I. of 1803 (An Act to define the Jurisdiction and to regulate 
the Procedure of tfie Courts of Civil J udicature in British Burmah, and to 
provide for the extension of certain Acts to the said Territory.) 

Act II. of 1863 (An Act to regulate the admission of appeals to Her 
Majesty in Council from certain Judgments and Orders in Provinces not 
subject to the General Regulations.) This Act places the Non-Regula- 
tiuu Provinces on the same footing as the Regulation Provinces in 
respect of appeals to the Privy Council. 

Act III. of 1863 (An Act to amend the Law for regulating the Police 
of the several Stations of the Settlment of Prince of Wales Islands , Singa- 
pore and Malacca J 
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Act IV. of 1'8G3 (An Act to give effect to certain provisions of a Treaty 
between His Excellency the Earl of Elgin and Kincardine , Viceroy and 
Governor General of India , and His Majesty the King of Burrnak ) This 
Act was introduced in order to give full effect to the Burmah Treaty 
of 1862. That Treaty provided for a reduction of duty to one per cent, 
in the case of goods imported into Rangoon for export up the River 
Irrawaddy to the Burmese frontier, for sale there, or without the Bri* 
tish Territories. It also contemplated the abolition of the Frontier 
Duties levied at Thyet-Myo and Tounghoo. The desired objects could 
not be properly carried out without legislation. 

Act V. of 1863 (An Act to amend Act XXIX. o/1861, to consdi * 
date and amend the Articles of War for the Government of the Native 
Officers and Soldiers in Her Majesty's Indian Army.) The Act removes 
doubts which had arisen as to the powers of certain Commanding 
Officers, and Officers Commanding Detachments, under Article 82, and 
gives summary powers to Officers Commanding Detachments beyond 
SSeas, and in emergencies. The new Article 166 puts an end to the 
jurisdiction of Courts Martial in Bombay, retained in Article 160, in 
eases which it was intern. od the ordinary Criminal Courts should have 
Criminal jurisdiction. The Act repeals parts of Regulation XXII. 
of 1827, and the whole of Regulation II. of 1829 of the Bombay 
Code. 

Act VI. of 1863 (An Act to consolidate and amend the Laws relating 
to the administration of the Department of Sea Customs in India.) In this 
Act all the existing Acts, Regulations and Rules ot Practice of the 
three Presidencies, as to the collection of Sea Customs, are codified, 
revised and amended. The Act coutains the whole Law now existing 
on the subject. 

Act VII. of 1863 (An Act relating to the Emigration of Native Labor* 
ers to the Danish dolony of Scunt Croix ) This Act is based on nego* 
tiations between the British ami Danish Governments, and autho- 
rizes Emigration from British India to the Danish Colony of Saint 
Croix, 

Act VIII. of 1863 f^?i Act for the amendment of the Law relating 
to the confinement of Prisoners sentenced by Courts acting under the oit- 
thority of Her Majesty and by certain other Courts , ami of Prisoners cm - 
victed of offences in Native States.) This Act consolidates the Law re- 
lating to the confinement, within the British Territories, of persona 
sentenced to imprisonment or transportation for the offence of Thug- 
gee and Dacoity, and of belonging to a gang of Thugs or Dacoits, 
within the Territories of any Priuce or State in alliance with the 
British Government, extending the provisions of the Law to the .of- 
fences of Suttee (burning alive) and Sumadh (burying alive). It 
also empowers the Governor General in Council still farther to ex- 
tend its provisions to any other class of offences. 

Act IX. of 1863 (An Act to amend the Code of Civil Procedure.) 
This Act declares that, where the Highest Civil Court of Appeal eon- 
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fiiafc of a single Judge, such Judge shall have all the powers vested in 
two or more Judges of the Sudder Court. 

Act X. of 1863 (An Act to improve the administration of Justice in 
the District of Darjeeling.) 

Act XL of 1803 (An Act to consolidate and amend the Law relating 
to the en> ploy meat and remuneration of Peons for the service and execution 
of Civil Process ) 

Act XII. of 1863 (An Act to bring the Pergunnahs of Mahoba and 
Jeitpore , in the District of IIumeerpore } wider the operation of the General 
Regulations.) 

Act XIII. of 1863 ( An Act to empower Judges of the High Court and 
other authorities at Bombay to direct convicts to be imprisoned either in 
the House of Correction or the Common Jail.) 

Act XIV. of 1863 (An Act to amend Act A", of 1859 to amend the 
Law relating to the recovery of Rent in the Presidency of Fort William 
in Bengal.) Tins Act is confined in its operation to the North-West- 
ern Provinces. It extends the jurisdiction of Collectors to — 1. Suit* 
by Lumberdars for arrears of Government Revenue payable by the 
Co-aharers whom they represent. 2. Suits by Co sharers for their 
shares of profits of an Estate after paying all expenses, or for a settle- 
ment of accounts. 3. Suit3 by Maafeedars or AsAgnees of Govern- 
ment Revenue for arrears due to them as such ; and 4;. Suits by Ta- 
lookdars and superior proprietors for arrears of Revenue due to them 
and not (-1 aim able under Section XXI II of Act X. of 1859. This 
Act also gives an additional ground for claiming an abatement of rent 
besides those contained in Section XVI 1 1. of Act X. of 1859, and pro- 
vides that when rents have usually been paid in kind, or by the esti- 
mated value of part of the crop, tin- Settlement Officer may commute 
the rent into a fixed money payment. The provisions of the Civil 
Procedure Code as to arbitration are declared applicable to suits under 
Act X. of 1859. The collection of water-rates payable to Govern- 
ment in respect of Canals is regulated, and various amendments are 
also made in the procedure under Aet X. Power is given to the Go- 
vernor General in Council and to the Lieutenant-Governors of the 
North-We^t and Punjab to extend Act X. of 1859, as amended by 
this Act, to Territories in which Act X. is not at present iu opera- 
tion. 

Act XV. of 1863 (An Act to amend Act 1. of 1859 for the amend - 
ment of the Law relating to Merchant Seamen.) 

Act XVI. of 1«63 (An Act to make special provision for the levy of 
the Kvcisc Duty payable on Spirits used exclusively in Arts and Manu- 
factures or in Chemistry.) It enacts that such Spirits shall be remov- 
able from licensed distilleries on payment of an ad valorem duty of 10 
per cent,, and empowers the Board of Revenue to make Rules to pro- 
vide that no Spirits arc charged this lower rate till they have been 
rendered unfit for human consumption. 

Act XVII . of 1863 (An Act to authorize the criension of the term of 
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Office of tits Municipal Commissioners in the Settlement of Prince of 
Wales Island, Singapore and Malacca .) 

Act XVIII. of 1863 (An Act to make provision for the speedy and 
efficient disposal of the business now pending in the Ofice of the Mas- 
ter of the High Court of Judicature at Fort William in Bengal, and 
to provide for the abolition of the Oaths now administered to Hindoos 
and Mahomedans in the said Court, and to amend the Code of Civil 
Procedure in respect of process issued out of the wid Court in the ex- 
ercise of its original Civil Jurisdiction.) 

Act X IX. of 1863 (An Act to consolidate and amend the Law relating 
to the partition of Estates paging Revenue. to Government in the North- 
Western Provinces of the Presidency of I art William in Bengal.) 

Act XX. of 1863 (An Act to enable the Government to divest itself of 
the management of Religious Endowments.) In the ca»e of some religious 
Endowments, the Manager has hitherto been nominated by the Go- 
vernment, or the nomination of the Manager has been subject to con- 
firmation by Government. In the ease of otht-r Helicons Endow- 
ments, the management has been vested in private persons. This Act 
provides that, in the latter class of eases, the Endowments shall bo 
wholly free from Government interference, the Managers remaining 
subject only to tne usiul control of tin* Civil Courts. In cases be- 
longing to the former class, Government is once for all, in the first 
instance, to appoint a Committee to exercise all the poweis hitherto 
cxcici.'-ed by Government, vacancies m the Committee being filled up 
by election. The earlier Sections of the Act deal only with Endow- 
ments to which the Regulations repealed by the Act relate, hut Sec- 
tion XXII. is of general application, ami s-eveis Government from all 

future connection with Keh-ious Trusts in any part of India, 

Act XXL of 1863 (An jlvt to constitute Recorders' Courts for the 
Towns of ALyab, Rangoon, and M out mein, in British Hannah, and to 
establish Courts of Small Causes m the said Towns.) 

Act XXI I. of 1863 (An Act to provide for taking Land for works of 

public utility to be constructed by jnii ate persons or Companies and for 
regulating the construction and ii'C of icoil< on lAtndso taken.) This Act 
applies to any br.dge, road, rail-road, li am-read, canal for irrigation or 
navigation, woik tor the linprovt incut ot a river or harbour, dock, 
quay, jetty, diainage work, or electric telegraph, any work subsidiary 
to such works ; and any class ot works or any particular work which 
the Governor General in Council shall declare to come under the head 
ot works of public utility. 

Act XXIII. of 1863 (An Act to provide for the adjudication of claims 
to Waste Land.) Under this Act claims to W as te Lands proposed 
to be sold or otherwise dealt with on account of Government, as well 
as objections to such sales are, if made within the lime named in the 
advertisement issued for the sale, &c., of the land, to be investigated 
in fcho first instance by the Collector, who will dispose ol the case by 
an order for the admission or rejection of the claim or objection, or for 
the sale of the property under such conditions as it may appear neceu- 
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aary to impose, If the claim or objection be disallowed wholly or 
partially, the case may, on notice given by the claimant, be referred 
to the Board of Revenue who may confirm, modify or reverse the order 
of the Collector. If the decision of the Board be also adverse to the 
claimant or objector, the case may, if the latter please, be tried by a 
special Court to be constituted in each District by the Local Govern- 
ment for the sole purpose of hearing suits under this Act. If the 
Government is dissatisfied with any order of a Collector admitting a 
claim or objection, it may at any time within twelve months of the 
order institute a suit in the special Court to have it set aside. From 
the decision of such Court no appeal is given, though the Judges may 
refer questions ot Law for the opinion of the High Court. Within 
three years from the date of the delivery of any land by Government 
to a purchaser, any claimant or objector may appear before the special 
Court, and on showing cause for his non-appearance before the Collector 
within the limited time may have'his claim or objection investigated. 
If in any such case the claim or objection is established, the possession 
of the purchaser is not to be disturbed, but the Court is to award 
compensation under Act VI. of 1857. When a claim is not preferred 
within three years, a discretionary power is left with the Local Go- 
vernment as to admitting it or not. 

Eleven Bills were pending at the adjournment of the Council 
on 30th April 1863. Leave had been given for the introduction 
of twelve Bills besides. 

THE MARINE DEPARTMENT. 

1862-63. 

Tiik five sea-going steamers attached to the Bengal Piesidcucy 
and under the Government of India on 30th April 1863 were 
the Arracan, Australian, Proserpine , Sydney, and Feroze . Tin' 
sailing transports were the Tubal Cain and Sesostris. The 
Floating Sanitarium Bentinck was awed to her moorings off 
Diamond Harbour on the 21st April 1863. In tho Inland Na- 
vigation Department there were the following 

Steamers. | Troop and Cargo Boats. 

“ Adjai.” “ Koladyne” Barges 1 , 2, 3, 4. “ Konai” 
“Forth.” “Peel,” rDallah.” “Turamcl.’’ 

“ Gauges ” “ Spey ” |“ Gogra.” 

“Jaboona.” “ Tay ” ;“ Goomtec Two new flats on 

“ Koel.” “ Tcesta.” “ Gunduck.” the stocks 

Isla.” 

Ferny -Boats. j 

“ Rajshahyc.” “Benares.” | 

“Jumna.” “Patna.” ! Gnu Boats. 

“TckNaaf” “ Setang ” Nos. 1, and 5. 
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A description is given of the work done by each of the above. 
In the Kidderpore Dockyard there are the following > depart- 
ments : — Superintendent of Dockyard’ Assistant Superintendent 
of Dockyard, Sea-going Steamers and sailing Ships, Inland Steam 
Department, Builder and Surveyor, Naval Store-keeper and the 
Steam Factory. Several reductions were made in establishments. 
The School that had been maintained for a number of years for 
the instruction of the Engineer Apprentices, was abolished under 
the orders of Government in the month of August. The area 
within the walls of the Dockyard is about 27 acres, with a length 
of river frontage of 2,052 feet, and an Average depth of water of 
21 feet at low water at a distance of 30 feet from low water 
mark, deepening to 30 feet in the channel. The premises afford 
ample space for the excavation of a large dock, and for the con- 
struction of a patent slip, both of which would bn found most 
advantageous, and the want of which is at times much felt. As 
respects the dock, it has repeatedly been brought to the notice 
of Government that the present docks cannot, from their limited 
size, admit the ordinary troop or war steamers of the present 
day, and in the event of one of Her Majesty’s vessels, or of one 
belonging to the Indian Government, coming to this port to bo 
examined for repairs, she must be (locked in private docks over 
the water. In the Ganges the past season was unfavorable for 
steam navigation, owing to the successive formation of shallows 
in various parts of the river ; and detention frequently occurred 
from the practice of towing heavily laden flats on either side the 
steamer, in narrow tortuous channels. An attempt to remove an 
extensive bar of quick sand, about 15 miles above Mirzaporc, 
failed, and the obstruction continued until the natural riseoffcho 
river ; and another serious obstruction existed below Ghazecpore, , 
causing several days’ detention to vessels passing. A large num- 
ber of Bandhals were erected for increasing the depth of channels 
and removing bars of quick sand ; these Bandhals proving gene- 
rally most effective. Eight vessels conveyed from England to 
Calcutta 55 officers, 2,154 men, 227 women, and 192 children 
during the year and twelve vessels conveyed 73 officers, 1,010 
invalids, 825 men in health, 138 women and I fi8 children from 
Calcutta to England. 


THE HYDERABAD ASSIGNED DISTRICTS. 

1862-63. 

Justice. — Civil . — On the 1st January 1862 the Civil Proce- 
dure Code was introduced, with the Oudh modification. This 
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necessitated the admission of Pleaders, and in July, 27 out of 
47 candidates, received certificates to practise. The suits filed 
this year were 3,100 ; in 1861-62, 5,683. The latter number was 
exceptional, and the result of the expected introduction of the 
Limitation Act. Tfie suits decided on their merits were this 
year 3,65!) ; in 1861-62, 2,219, and there remained at the close 
of the year 443 suits against 2,720 of 1861-62. The value 
of property in suits disposed of is this year, 14,20,828; last 
year Rs. 5,66,729. In East Berar the average value of each 
suit was Rs. 5G5, in West Berar Rs. 90 ; the average costs in 
West Berar were Rs. ; in East Berar Rs. 10-4-3 ; and the 

average duration of suits 100£ days. In the District Appeal 
Courts 283 cases of the average value of 11s. 189-14-10 were 
decided on their merits, and of 35 cases on the Commissioner’s 
appeal file, 12 were confirmed, 9 reversed, 3 remanded, and 11 
pending. Two hundred and ten persons were imprisoned for 
debt, and there were 166 cases on the revenue side of the courts, 
chiefly Wuttundary or claims to service grants. 

Criminal . — The Penal Code has been in force throughout the 
year, but the Criminal Procedure Code was not introduced till 
October. The last named Code and Act XV. of 1862 have 
compelled the Commissioner to hold a regular trial in all cases 
committed to him, to extend the powers of Deputy Commis- 
sioners, and to reduce the power of Tehsildars. Daeoities have 
increased considerably by the return, partly owing to the 
distress among the poorer classes from the high price of grain, 

. and partly to the new definition of dacoity. Thefts and cattle " 
stealing have declined, and murders have decreased by nearly 
one-half. Of crimes of the 1st class of atrocity there were iu 
1861, 49 ; in 1862, 39 ; of the 2nd class there were in 1861, 33 ; 
in 1862, 47 ; and of the 3rd class in 1861, 972 ; in 1862, 1,182 ; 
while crimes of the 4th class amounted in 1861 to 1,548 ami 
in 1862 to 1,759; giving a grand total of 2,609 for 1861 and 
3,027 for 1862. The value of property stolen is said to be Ru- 
pees 71,245-8-9, and of property recovered Rupees 27,558-7-3. 
l'ho number of cases decided in the several courts amounted to 
2,054, the average duration of trial being a little over 12 days. 
5 prisoners were hanged, 1 imprisoned for life, 47 transported, 
and sentences of imprisonment for varying terms passed. Other 
statements respecting crime, owing to the inaccuracy of the 
District returns are not submitted. 

police . — The force was reorganized during the year— the 
strength being 3,312 men, and the cost Rs. 2,27,204-4. The 
Cost of the old Police was Rs. 1,74,231, and the strength 2JH> 
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men. The new Police is calculated to give one man to about 
every thousand* of the population, and to every 12 square miles. 
Of the force, the Frontier Police are paid from the revenues of 
Berar, but employed entirely within that portion of the Nizam's 
territory retained under his own Government. A village police 
which before the session had no existence, has been appointed 
at a cost of Rs. 40,109-4 besides Enam lands ; the Commis* 
sioner doubts whether the result will be satisfactory. 

Jails. — The new jails have not been commenced, and there is 
a want of accommodation for prisoners. The average number of 
prisoners during the year was G82, and the average cost of each 
was Rupees 54-13-10, or Rupees 10-3-11 in excess of the pre- 
vious year. Satisfactory progress is said to have been made in 
Jail manufactures in Fast Berar, but nothing has been done in 
West. In Akolali jail 10 prisoners died of cholera ; and the 
number of deaths altogether throughout the year was 3 67 per 
cent. 

Disease.— Cholera prevailed all over Berar during the hot 
weather of 1862, and 4,870 persons are reported to have died 
of the disease, being nearly five times as many as the preceding 
years. The present statistics of disease are however not very re- 
liable ; nor are the returns of deaths of cattle ; a better system 
is about to bo introduced. Suicides have decreased by one- 
fourth, and of accidental deaths 023 arc reported against 086 in 
the pi ('ceding year; 34 were deaths from wild beasts. 

Revenue. — Land Tax. — The cultivated area in East Bern? 
exceeded that of the previous year by 38,692 bcogahs, and in 
West Berar 51,225 Rupees worth of land was taken up, and 
only 7,806 Rupees worth relinquished. The demand on ac- 
count of Laud Revenue was : — 

1861-62. 1862-63. 

Its. As. P. Rs. As. P. 

East Berar ... 14,13,817 011 11,73,179 8 11 

West Berar ... 18,58,916 3 2 18,31,507 2 4 

Total ... 32,72,763 10 I 33,07,710 11 3 

The apparent decrease in West Berar is occasioned by an ac- 
cumulation for several years of surplus fees and village expenses 
having, in 1861*02 been credited to Land Revenue ; excluding 
this, the actual increase amounts to Rs. 1,25,922-12-9. The in- 
crease in East Berar amounts to Rs. 95,089-9-9. The har- 
vest was not good, and the tear of famine in West Bctuv 
was dissipated by rain in September, from which most of 
the crops suffered; fortunately the juwarry crop (Indian Corn) 

Jil3 
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on which the people almost entirely subsisted was a good 
one. The Cotton suffered greatly from caterpillars, which also 
did damage to the pulse and grain fields. Of 3,222,367 
acres of cultivated land 67 per cent, is occupied by grain, 
24 by cotton and 9 by oil seeds ; if the present prices con- 
tinue, the extended cultivation of cotton will follow in Berar 
where nearly all the land is suitable for that crop. Of cultura- 
ble waste land lying fallow, there are 3,164,217 acres. In East 
Berar the average produce of cleaned cotton per acre was 20 lbs. ; 
this with 371,289 acres under cultivation would give 7,425,780 lbs. 
In East Berar from statistics obtained from the Agents of the 
Bombay Merchants it appears that 42,000 loads, of 240, lbs. 
each load, or 10,080,000 lbs., were exported ; from this it follows 
that the average cotton crop in an unfavorable year, was more 
than 20 lbs. per acre. In East and West Berar there were 
753,571 acres under cotton cultivation, yielding 20,160,000 
lbs. the value of which was 84 lakhs. The prosperity of the 
people has been greatly increased by the money thrown into the 
country in exchange for cotton, and the large sums spent on the 
Kail way, proofs of which are, the small amount of land revenue 
uncollected on the end of the year, and the fact that cattle have 
doubled in price. The prices of grain have been increasing 
— wheat which from 18441 to 1861 sold 31 seers per rupee 
in 1863 sold 14 J seers per rupee. The average price of cotton, 
from 1849 to 1861, was 5$ seers the Rupee. In 1861 it was 
tax times dearer The fall of ram at Oomrawuttec and Akolah 
amounted to 251 inches. 

Sa tjer . — The Sayer revenue consisting mainly of the Grazing 
Ya\, wwY m\ tawit, Um, mounted to Rs. 1,60,79 1-8-10, of 
which Rs. 13,423-9-9 remained uncollected at the dose ol the 
year. 

Ahkarvy . — The Abkarry Contracts sold for Rs. 4,61,008-12-3, 
being an increase of Rupees 92,385-0-8 over the previous year. 
The outstanding balance at the end of the year amounted to 
Rs. 41,804-4-5. 

Salt, — The Salt Contracts sold for Rupees 41,111-2-3, being 
an increase over last year of Rupees 4,950-13*7. 

Income-tax, levied from Government servants only, yield- 
ed Rupees 9,236-4. Local funds , consisting of the Road, 
Town, Pound, Ferry and School Funds, yielded Rs. 1,48,242. 
The number of'Enam claims reported upon was 277 ; 132 still 
remain. Village expenses incurred for the remuneration of 
pergunnah and village officers not included m the Government 
revenue, amount to 13T6 per cent, on the gross revenue. 
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Education. — Two English Schools and 21 Mahrafcta ones have 
been in operation during the year. On 30th April 1803, tho 
number of pupils was 1,343 who each paid 8 annas a month in 
the English, and 2 annas in the Mahratta schools. The progress 
of the pupils was satisfactory. The expenditure, defrayed from 
the Town fund, amounted to Rs. 15,1 73- 11*3. 

Public Wobks. — Rs. 19,300 have been advanced from the 
lload Fund to construct Feeders to the Railway, aud a Bazaar and 
travellers’ Bungalow have been erected at Oomrawuttee. Labor, 
materials and carriage have been procured with difficulty in 
Berar. The improvements in the Nagpore D&k Line 245 miles 
long, have been completed, and numerous roads and railway 
feeders have been marked out, of which a very important one 
in the Jaulnah division, 56 miles long, will connect the city of 
Aurungabad with the G. I. P. Railway Station at Nandigaon. 
On the Hyderabad and Sholapore Road Rs. 22,681 w£re ex- 
pended, and the Ambah and Jaulnah Road 64 miles long com- 
menced in January last will it is expected be completed in July 
next. The Railway was opened in May last to Mulkapoor on 
the Western frontier of the assigned districts, and electric tele- 
graph offices established at Sheogam, Akolah, and Budnera. 
A civil dispensary has been completed at Akolah in West Berar. 

FiNAXt'K. — The Government revenue shews an increase of 
Rs. 3,08,222-8-10 above the receipts of the previous year. 

1861-62. 1862-63. 



Rs. As. 

P. 

Rs. 

As. 

P* 

Land Revenue 

32,27,341 11 

5 

33,43,608 

3 

5 

Mayer 

96,1 01 3 

2 

1,01,922 

14 

0 

Abkari) 

3,57,051 1 

0 

4,95,790 

7 

2 

ToU\ 


7 


ft 

7 

Income Tax ... 

8,293 7 

~ 7 

1 1 ,698 

15 

0 

Halt 

31,429 12 

6 

50,788 

9 

7 

Stamps ... 

70,377 5 

6 

77,901 

8 

0 

Law and Justice 

13,622 9 

9 

24,401 

7 

0 

Police 

8,194 0 

1 

4,202 

13 

3 

Public Works 

217 9 

• 0 

400 

7 

4 

Miscellaneous 

16,761 0 

7 

30,902 

8 

I 

Total 

1,49,195 13 

0 

2,00,296 

4 

3 

Grand Total ^ ••• 

Deduct Income lax 

38,29,989 12 
8,293 7 

7' 

7 

H ,4 1,617 
11,698 

12 

15 

10 

0 

Total Net Revenue 

38,21,6% 5 

0 

11,29,918 

13 10 
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In three years the Revenue has increased 29 per cent. The 
cost of civil administration amounts to 13£ per cent, on the net 
revenue. In 1859-60 the administrative cost was 19J per cent. 
There remains a surplus of Rs. 35,81,710*6*9 for payment of 
Hyderabad Contingent and other purposes. 

Political. — On the capture of Gobind Shashtree of Bhittoor 
in Maiwa in January 1862, it was discovered that intrigues 
were being carried on by Row Sahib and his agents ; among 
other plans they hoped to farm a district in the Nizam’s domi- 
nions, there to carry on their schemes. ,The Nizam did not 
attach importance to the information ; but not long after an 
emissary of Row Sahib’s appeared at Hyderabad where he en- 
deavoured to incite a rebellion ; being betrayed by a follower, 
this man Kishen Row, managed to escape, but was arrested at 
Pyton on the Godavery and is now on his way to Hyderabad to 
undergo his trial. The circulation of Chuppaties in the Deccan 
in August 1862 caused a vast amount of excitement. The 
Minister endeavoured to stop it, and discover their origin, which 
was finally traced to a Police Poteli in the Sholapote Collec- 
torate ; his object was not ascertained. Shortly after the late 
Resident Colonel Davidson’s death, it became accidentally 
known that a largo sum had been received from lktydar-ool- 
Moolk a son of the Nawaub Shums-ool-Omrah the commander 
of the Nizam’s household troops, for the avowed purpose of 
.being paid to a member of the Resident’s family. A discharged 
"Apothecary named Murray, and his wife, both employed in 
lktydai-ool-Moolk’s establishment, had by forged letters obtain- 
ed one lakh of rupees from him, on the plea that it was wauted 
as a loan at the Residency, and that by advancing the money 
Iktydar-ool-Moolk would assuredly obtain the ambition of 
his life, the office of Minister to the Nizam. The Murrays con- 
fessed die forgery, and lktydar-ool-Moolk acknowledged his share 
of the affair, maintaining it was simply a loan transaction, from 
which ho had no expectation. He is never again by order of 
the Governor General to be admitted to the Residency, or to 
any Durbar when the Resident is present, and the Murrays 
owing to the difficulties attending a prosecution will it is to be 
feared, escape punishment. 

Miscellaneous. — Agriculture . — Experiments for the intro- 
duction of oxotic cotton havo been without success, and the soil, 
it is feared, is only suitable to the indigenous variety. The 
Teak forests havo been examined and the wood declared of 
little value. 
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Survey. — Up to 31st October 1861 the progress in survey 
was as follows : — 



Measured. 

Classed. 

Cost of both 
per Acre. 

Total Cost. 


Acres. 

Cost per 
Aero. 

Acres. 

Cost' per 
Aero. 

1860 61 

378,789 

Us. As. P. 
0 1 9j 

124,074 

O o' 

I 

Us. Ah. P. 
o 2 3J 

Rs. As. P. 
46,391 0 0 


In 18G1-G2 the out-turn was : — 


Measured. 

CuVSSEl). 

Cost of both 
por Aero. 

Total Coat. 

Acres. 

Cost per 
Acre. 

Acres. 

Cost per 
Aero. 

623,368 

1U As. P. 
0 1 8] 

215,652 

Its. Ah P 
o o c| 

Its. Ah. P. 

| 0 2 2] 

Rs. As. P. 
73,760 O 0 


The progress and cost arc most satisfactory. 

Vaccination . — Six hundred and ninety children were vacci- 
nated and 528 cases were successful. »- 

Weights and Measures . — The most utter confusion existed 
and without changing the denomination it was necessary to in- 
troduce uniformity ; the weights adopted were : — 


1 


180 grains. 

I chittack. 
1 seer. 

1 maund. 

1 kandy. 


tola 
5 tolas 
1G chittacks 
40 seers 
20 maunds 

Census. — None has ever been taken in Berar, hut the annual 
settlement of the village officers gives the population at nearly 
a million and a half, and the number of houses at 306,074, 
which gives an average of about 4 to each house. The aver- 
age population per square mile is 81, but it, of course, varies 
greatly in different parts of the country. In Mulkapoor Talook, 
West Berar, it is 201 ; and in Poosud Talook, East Berar, it 
is 33. 

Captain Cadell the Officiating Commissioner, is recommend- 
ed to be confirmed in the appointment, 
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KEVISED ASSESSMENT OF THE WALWA TALOOKA 
OF THE SATTARA COLLECTORATE. 


Bombay Records, No. LXXV. New Senes. 

On 5 tli May 1863 Major W. C. Anderson, Superintendent of 
Revenue Survey and Assessment, Southern Mahratta Country, 
reports on the revised rates of assessment for the entire old Wal- 
wa talooka of the Sattara Colleetorate, comprising 103 Govern- 
ment villages. 

Physical Description.— Walw a is the southern ot the western 
talookas of Sattara. It is bounded on the south and south-west 
by the river Warna from near its source on the western ghauts 
to its confluence with the Krishna in the south-eastern comei 
of the district ; on the east and north- east it is mainly bounded 
bv the river Krishna, a few villages only being situated on the 
east or left bank of that river ; on the north it is bounded by 
the Kurar talooka, into which the old boundary of the Walwa 
talooka projects considerably, even up to within sonic seven 
miles of the town of Kurar ; on the western half of the northern . 
boundary the Walwa talooka is separated from the Kurar ta- 
looka by a lofty spur of the western ghauts which immediately 
overhangs the Warna. The talooka for some fifteen miles to 
the westward is thus reduced to a mere strip of country fre- 
quently not more than three miles wide. This talooka is thus 
composed of the country situated in the angle between the 
Warna and Krishna rivers. The eastern part near the con- 
fluence is a dead plain, generally of black soil of very superior 
quality. Proceeding westward the character of the country be- 
comes more hilly, small off-shoots from the great spurs of the 
ghauts occur, tracts of “ mal” or stony land also become much 
more common. The western part of tho talooka is exceedingly 
hilly. The great spur of the ghauts separating this talooka 
frotn that of Kurar, which must be from 1,200 to 1,500 feet high 
abovo the plain, breaks up into a number of smaller spurs which 
take up the groater part of tho interval between the Warna and 
tho northern boundary. There is a good deal of rice and garden 
land in tho centre and west of the talooka, the latter watered 
both from wells and from “ paths” or watercourses led from 
streams. Tho cultivation of sugarcane is carried on to a very 
considerable extent. Some cotton is grown in the eastern vil- 
lages But the high priceB of grain and fodder commonly preva- 
lent in these parts must render cotton a less paying crop thau 
grain when the cotton market is in its oi dinars sta*e. The 
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outturn of New Orleans cotton per acre is, however, at leasts 
per cent, more in value than that of native cotton. 

The People are prosperous. In 1862-63 the area of Government 
land actually occupied amounted to 157,129 acres, or more than 
one-fourth in exeess of the area brought to aeeount in 1861 - 62 . 
When it is considered that no less than 10,777 acres of the 
above area consist of garden and rice land, very much of which 
is of most excellent quality, and that of the remaining dry-crop 
land a considerable proportion is fine black soil, it is evident that 
the pressure of the old assessment (Rs. 1-7-11 per acre) on the 
ascertained occupied area could not be heavy. 


Assessment . — The northern or 1st class villages of Walwa re- 
quire lis. 2-10 per acre maximum dry-crop and so on proportion* 
ally down to the b\h class which is one rupee. The general result 
of the proposed settlement shows an increase on the revenue of last 
year of from Rs. 2 , 34,605 to Rs. 2 , 53 , 491 , and besides Rs. 9,170 
assessment of Government arable waste, much of which will be 
doubtless takeu up. An immediate increase of revenue was the 
ordinary result of the settlement in the eastern talookas ; so 
there is uotlurig unusual in the estimated result in the Walwa 
talooka. 

Prices . — Major Anderson annexes a statement showing that t 
the price of the principal grains has almost trebled within 
the last twelve years. Throughout the country a very great re- 
volution, the importance of which we arc as j-et, perhaps, far 
from realizing, is taking place. It is a common saying that the 
ryots can now meet the Government demands by the sale of 
tiieir straw, and are not compelled to bring their corn into the 
market at all. Mr. Hart, the Revenue Commissioner S. D., is 
under no apprehension that the revised rates are excessive. On 
the contrary it is, perhaps, a question whether they are suf- 
ficiently high to meet the just demands of Government on the 
soil. 

His Excellency the Governor in Council sanctions the rates 
of assessment proposed for the Walwa talooka. The right to im- 
pose hereafter an additional cess of one anna for every rupee of 
assessment for local purposes, the proceeds of which will be ex- 
pended on roads and schools within the districts, is reserved to 
■Government. 
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Mahim in the Tanna Collectot'ote. 


REVISED ASSESSMENT OF THE MAHIM 
TALOOKA OF THE TANNA COLLECTORATE. 

Bombay Records, No. LXXIII. JX&w Series. 

Captain Waddington, in charge of the Revenue Survey and 
Assessment of Tanna and Rutnagherry, on 6th Febuary J863 
submits for sanotion rates for the Talooka of Mahim. 


Physical Description.— The Talooka of Mahim is situated on the 
north of Bassein, from which it is divided by the Vyturnee creek 
from its mouth at Dantara, as far as to a point where that river 
takes a bend towards the north, from whence the boundary is 
formed by the Tansa river. On the north, the Talooka is bounded 
by Sunjan ; on the east it is divided from Kolwan and the Jowar 
Raja's territories, by lofty but irregular hills ; and on the west 
is the sea. Tho total length is from north to south about 244 
miles. In breadth it is about 16 miles for two* thirds of its 
extent, narrowing in tho remainder to nine miles, thus giving an 
average of 13| miles in breadth, and an area of 330 square 
miles, equal to 211,200 square acres. Of these 33,135 are 
arable land ; 33,469 wurkus ; and the remainder, hill and forest. 
For some distance inland the country is pretty flat, and a good 
deal interspersed with swamps and creeks ; the interior is covered 
with jungle, and abounds in ranges of hills. Of these two are 
more particularly remarkable, the one dividing the district into 
two nearly equal portions ; running as it does nearly due north 
and south through tho centre of the Talook, and the other 
running in an almost parallel direction, though more irregularly, 
and forming the eastern boundary of the district. In this latter 
range is situated tho lofty hill of Tookmook, the elevation of 
which is about 2,000 feet above the sea, but it is difficult of 
access, and the plateau on the summit is of small extent. The 
climate of Mahim after tho Monsoon is said to be most ‘un- 
healthy ; fever especially is very prevalent. Mahim has no 
made roads, though most parts of the district are passable 
for carts during the fair season. The principal bazars of the 
district are Mahim, Kelweh, Sheergaum, Tarrapoor and Mun- 
nore ; with regard to more distant markets the district is quite 
as advantageously situated as Bassein, excepting in point of 
distance from Bombay and Tanna. 
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Assessment . — The highest rate for sweet rice land in the 
neighbouring district of Bassein was six rupees. "Taking into 
consideration the somewhat further distance that produce has 
to be conveyed, and the situation of this talook, five rupees and 
eight annas has been adopted as the maximum rate for sweet 
rice, and four rupees for salt batty. This rate it is proposed to 
apply to all villages along the coast, decreasing it by eight annas 
as the villages are further inland, or less favourably situated as 
regards means of communication, until in those among the hills, 
the rate is reduced to three rupees ; and in three instances 
where the people are exceedingly poor and few in number, 
(being chiefly Warless,) and the district very unhealthy, two 
rupees and eight annas are proposed. The above rates are 
liable to be enhanced by two annas, where ** Dussoota” or 
second crop is grown as is usual in other settled districts. The 
district contains in all 168 villages. The result shews 'an 
increase of Ks. 3,633 on the rice ; in cultivation Ks. 1,656 on 
the Baghayet ; Ks. 1,757 on the Wurkus lands ; and Ks. 75 on 
the Rubbce, being an excess of Rs 7,221 as compared with 
last year’s collections. In addition to this there is Ks. 7,62U, 
assessment on waste land, which will doubtless soon be taken 
up and raise the gross rental to Us 1,06,636. 

In reporting on these rates Mr. Ellis, Revenue Commissioner of 
the Northern Division, partly accounts for the unhealthiness of 
the district, by the fact that below the Ghauts the date tree grows 
freely and luxuiiantly, and is cherished by Revenue Officers for 
the liquor it produces. There would be ample means of pro- 
ducing sufficient liquor were every one of these trees extermi- 
nated. The ready means of obtaining drink afforded by tho 
abundance of the date trees, is one cause of the demoralization 
of the wild tribes. Mr. Robertson, tho Collector, suggests, that 
when introducing the assessments, the ryots be informed that 
Government reserves to itself the right to add a slight extra 
assessment for roads and education. 

The Governor in Council approves of the rates proposed 
in Captain Waddington’s report, which are stated to be based 
on the rates already sanctioned for the Bassein Talooka, and 
is pleased to confirm the orders of the Revenue Commis- 
sioner, N. D., for the introduction of the Settlement. His Ex- 
cellency in Council concurs with Mr. Ellis in attributing the 
demoralization of the wild tribes inhabiting the district to the 
ready means of obtaining drink afforded by the abundance of 
date-trees growing therein, and authorizes the extermination of 
the trees. 


2 1 2 
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REVISED ASSESSMENT OF THE RAJPOOREE 
TALOOKA OF THE COL ABA SUB-COLLECTOR ATE 

Bombay Record*, No. LXX1 V. New Senes. 

On 2nd January 180;* Major J. Francis, Superintendent of 
Revenue Survey and Assessment, Tanna and Rutnagherry, re- 
ports on the revision of the assessment of the Mamlutdars and 
Tillich Mahalkurree’s Divisions of the Rajpooree Talooka. 

Physical Description.— T \iq Talooka is in three divisions. 
The eastern portion of it, comprising the Nizampoor Petta, was 
brought under the Survey settlement last year. The present 
proposals which embrace the remaining part of the talooka, 
comprise a tract of country of about 315 square miles in extent, 
varying from *20 to 22 miles in length from north to south, and 
from 12 to 18 in breadth from cast to west. The whole may be 
said to represent an irregular parallelogram, the eastern side of 
which is formed by the Nizampoor division, and the western by 
the territories of the Hubshee State. The Rewdunda creek 
forms the northern boundary for about 10 or 12 miles, or to 
within a short distance of the chief town of lloha, near which 
a narrow strip of land projects northwards for a distance of f> or 
6 miles to a point where the boundaries of the Alibaug, Nagotna, 
and of this district, all meet. From the latter point the boun- 
dary runs along the summit of a range of hills, skirting the fort 
of Outchitgur, and extending eastwards to Shoorghur, where 
again it touches the Punt Sucheos country, and then joins 
the Nizampoor division. The Hubshee territory overlaps the 
Tulleh division on the south up to the point where the latter 
joins the Rygliur Talooka, which then forms the boundary on 
that side. The tract of country under report contains a num- 
ber of detached hills interspersed over the face of the country, 
which present a serious impediment to traffic. Roha, which is 
situated on the Rewdunda creek, is a great depot for rice. It is 
collected here and then transported by bouts to Bombay, and a 
small quantity also goes to the ports on the Rutnagherry coast. 
Tulleh has a bazar of its own, and a bunder three or four miles 
distant, at Maundar on the Junjcera creek. 

Assessment . — The two divisions contain 238 villages, of 
which seven are Inam holdings. There are 232 villages 
to which tho new rates will apply, or one of the seven 
is only partially Inam. The district possesses natural ad- 
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vantages of a marked character, whilst for the transport and 
sale of its produce it may be said to be favourably circum- 
stanced on the whole. As much as three candies per acre 
is said to be grown occasionally on some of the very best 
fields, and two is an ordinary crop for them. Assuming the 
latter to be their average crop, the produce of an acre will 
be worth about Rs. 50, as the best kinds of rice have been selling 
at fully Its. 25 per candy lately, and are not likely, to 
fall below that price. The maximum rate of each group is : — 



Rs. 

As. 

Rs. 


iroup 

1st —8 

7 



Do. 

2nd — 7 

14 



Do. 

3rd— 7 

5 and 

... 6 

12 

Do. 

4 th — 6 

3 and 

... 5 

10 


The proposed rates will effect a reduction of Its. 14,961 on 
the revenue realised last year, for that was a year of high col* 
lections. The Revenue lias been increasing annually under the 
grain commutation system in a proportionate ratio to the rise 
in the price of grain. In a district, however, with a fixed cosh 
rent, the case is different. In such cases the revenue is station- 
ary, supposing cultivation to he so, and the gain from a rise of 
prices all goes into the pocket of the cultivator, whilst under 
t he former system, Government, should derive its fair share of 
gain from any rise in the value of agricultural produce. Apply- 
ing this principle to the present case, the revenue realised during 
the last two or three yeais represents what the district can pay 
at present prices. 

Mr. Ellis approves of Major Francis’ proposals, and the Go- 
vernment of Bombay confirms the orders of the Revenue Com- 
missioner authorizing the introduction of the settlement. The 
fee for Roads and Education are to be imposed at once along 
with the rates. 


ADMINISTRATION OF TIIE PUNJAB TERRITORIES. 

1862-63. 

Judicial. — Civil Justice . — The total number of cases disposed 
of in the District Courts was 99,852, as compared with 96,45 1 in 
1861. Ot these 62,214 were decided in favour of the plaintiffs, 
13,369 in favour of the defendants, and 141 were nonsuited. 
The average value of the suits wa-> Rs. 53, and the average cost 
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Rfl. 4. In addition to these 60,163 miscellaneous cases, includ- 
ing execution of decrees, were disposed of. There lias been a 
steady increase of litigation for the last three years, 10,000 in 
1861 over i860, and 3000 in 1862 over 1861. The increase has 
been shown in cases between bankers or traders and agricultu- 
rists, and parole debts and debts on bond. There was a de- 
crease of 2,928 suits for debts in account. 97 per cent, of the 
cases were disposed of within the year, there was only one case of 
older date than six months on the file, and the average duration 
of cases in the Courts throughout the province was only 18 
days. This shows a greater rate of rapidity than has been 
hitherto attained. The average value of property litigated, and 
the average cost, remain about the same as in former years. 
The introduction of the new stamp law has not decreased liti- 
gation, nor does it appear to press hard upon the people. More 
than seventy per cent, of the total number of cases disposed of 
were decided on their merits. The income of appeals has de- 
creased both in District and in Commissioners’ Courts. Thirty- 
seven per cent, of the work was performed by the Tchsildars. 
Their courts are popular; and prove cheap and of easy access to 
the people. Four Small Cause Courts had been established in 
1861 at Delhi, Umritsur, Lahore, and Peshawar. 13,13*2 suits 
for sums below Its. 500 were disposed of by the Small Cause 
Courts, and public opinion is manifestly in favour of these new 
tribunals. Three per cent, of the whole civil business has been 
disposed of by Honorary Agency. Vakeels have not been allow- 
ed to practise in the Punjab Courts, but Law Classes have 
been established for the students in Government Schools, and 
in a short time it is hoped that there will he numerous qualified 
candidates from whom to select Pleaders. 

Criminal Jmtice . — In all 4-5, HH crimes were reported, of 
which 34,249 were btought to trial. 19,836 were acquitted by 
the Magistrate, and 210 by the Sessions Judge. The whole busi- 
ness in 1862 was less by 7,900 cases than in 1861. The num- 
ber of persons brought to trial was 14,000 loss than in the pre- 
ceding year, and the proportion of acquittals to convictions m 
non-vailable cases was as 7 to 12. The number of capital 
punishments amounted to 40, or five less than in 1861. The 
sessions cases were fewer than in former years. Appeals luul 
considerably diminished. 

Changes in Criminal Law and Procedure .— The great event 
of the year has been the introduction of the Indian Penal and 
Procedure Codes. This has tended considerably to improvement 
in the administration of criminal justice; attention has been 
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drawn by the Judicial Commissioner and Sessions Judges to 
any serious departures from the Codes. At the same time 
no order has been reversed in appeal unless there has been a 
substantial failure of justice. The Judicial Commissioner has 
prescribed certain rules regarding the extent to which English is 
to be used, or may be used, in recording evidence. Additional 
accommodation has been provided in the Courts for Assessors, 
Arbitrators, and others. The Board of Honorary Native Magis- 
trates, for the trial and disposal of petty criminal charges, works 
satisfactorily, and has found favour with the people. It sup- 
plied a great want, and is pronounced by the judicial commis- 
sioner to be in success. The jaghirdars invested with Magis- 
terial powers disposed of 1,678 cases. The Lieutenant Go- 
vernor has observed a marked change for the better in the body 
politic since the association of its Chiefs with their Eulers in 
the work of administration. Cases of inaptitude may possibly 
arise, but the system having onco taken root, every year, it may 
fairly be hoped, will see the number of men, who shall anxiously 
quality themselves for the envied distinction, greatly increased. 

Police . — The result of the past year's police administration is 
thus shewn : — the total number of crimes reported in the province 
was 44,60*4 ; of this 29,353 cases were cognisable by the police, 
who arrested 33,843 persons. In 8,548 cases the offenders could 
not be traced. The police force in 1862 numbered 16,822, and 
the expenses under various heads amounted to Rs. 31,00,000. 
Thero was one policeman for every 898 of the population, and 
one of the criminal class for every 338 of the population. There 
was a decrease of 12 per cent, in the aggregato of non-bailable 
crimes as compared with 1861. There was an increase in mur- 
ders, chiefly in the frontier districts, and this is attributed by 
officers to the alteration in the law regarding adultery. It* 
professional crime the returns shew a decrease. 

Decrease. 


Theft of cattle ... ••• ... 3,026 

Hurt by poison ... ... ... 13 

Highway robbery ... ••• ... 158 

House-trespass (burglary) ... ... 2,148 

Theft ... ... ••• ... 3,413 


In order to keep up a proper system of police surveillance the 
Lieutenant Governor has directed that on the release of a pri- 
soner from Jail the Superintendent shall send a descriptive roll to 
the district superintendent of police. The police are instructed to 
keep a watch over the man, and at the same time do all in their 
power to aid him in getting an honest livelihood. Excellent re- 
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suits had hitherto followed the adoption of this course. The gipsy 
tribes, under the names of Sansees, Pakeewaras, and Gitanos, 
had caused much difficulty. The Deputy Commissioner of 
JSealkote made the following remarks with regard to them : — 
<{ On enquiring into the cause of crime, I was struck with the 
complaint meeting me everywhere that so long as thieving 
tribes were allowed to roam about, there could be no peace iu 
the land. On the pretence of hunting arid begging, they passed 
through villages, inspected premises, marking the ground by 
day. They came in gangs at night, very often armed with sticks ; 
their rule was never to leave empty-handed. If it was hot wea- 
ther, they would creep up to the roofs of houses, and snatch 
away ear-rings from women when asleep. If it was harvest time, 
they stole the corn ; and if alms were refused, they punished the 
owners by plundering their granaries at night.” To drive them 
about from place to place was useless, and it was therefore re- 
commended that they should be forced to reside on lands be- 
longing to Government and bring them under cultivation. Six 
such settlements were established, varying in extent from 412 
acres to 150 acres, the number of persons living in them was 
2,454. The Lieutenant Governor gives his approval to the main 
principles of this system, although there are points in which ex- 
perience may show that it is capable of improvement. The 
inmates seem well satisfied with their condition, and a school 
house had been built in each reformatory. 

The Jails were in good order, and there had been a decrease in 
the average cost of prisoners per head of Rs. 2-5-2. The health of 
tho inmates was generally good, but a pestilental kind of fever- 
broke out in some of the jails, and was very fatal while it lasted. 
It continued six months, and there has-been no sign ot its re- 
turn. In August and September cholera visited the Lahore 
central jail, but the disease was speedily cheeked. Out of 122 
•cases 44 proved fatal. 55 per cent, of the whole number of pri- 
soners were under instruction, ami one man who could not read 
or writo when he cutered the jail was able when he left it to 
obtain a livelihood by teaching boys in hi.s own village. The 
profits of jail manufactures were only Rs. 46,418, indicating a 
large falling off as compared with former years. 

Revenue. — Land.— The past year was marked by favourable 
soasons, and the returns of land revenue are in consequence very 
satisfactory. The actual collections were Rs. 1,91,79,001 or up- 
wards of 5J lakhs in excess of tho former year, and the balances, 
chiefly nominal or recoverable, were less than in 1861-62 by 
nearly tivo lakhs. Only two per cent, of the whole demand re- 
mained uncollected. 
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Excise. — There was a decrease in the revenue arising from 
excise and opium, which was in all Rs. 3,41,662 in Abkaxry and 
Rs. 2,37,350 in opium and drugs, as compared with 1861 * 62 . 
The former is attributed to the experimental introduction into 
10 districts of the Sudder Distillery system. In districts in 
which this scheme was not tried there was a small increase of 
income. Tho loss from the experiment is estimated at half a 
lakh. The receipts from Customs and Salt were Rs. 68,56,870, 
or a decrease of Rs. 4,110. The Canal revenue was Rs. 
7,78,844 or Rs. 26,147 more than last year, and the expenditure 
Rs. 5,01,127 for new works and Rs. 7,11,445 for repairs. 

Income Tax. — The returns exhibit a considerable decrease in 
1862-63 ; but this is chiefly under the two per cent, sche- 
dule which was abrogated from August 1862. The collections 
were Rs. 7,88,152. It is stated by the Financial Commissioner 
that the great bulk of the balances is due from Europeans. 

/ Stamps. — The income derived from the sale of law stamps was 
Rs. 8,77,450 ; from the duty on unstamped papers Rs. 2,390 ; 
from penalties Rs. 7,321 ; from bill and receipt stamps Rs. 
6 1,342 — making a total of Rs. 9,48,503, against a total of Rs. 
9,73,028 in 1861-62. This decrease of Rs. 21,525 is attributed 
to the alteration m the manner of charging fees for serving law 
processes, which are now paid for in cash instead of by stamps 
as heretofore. 

EmrATiox — There was a total number of 2,036 schools, 
its compared with 1,982 in 1861-62. 59,990 scholars were 

on the rolls, of whom 48,832 attended daily. The average 
expenditure from all sources was Rs, 7,23,077, against Rs. 
5,11,284 in 1861-62. Thus it appears that the aggregate 
number of schools under Government management, or connected 
with Government, have increased by 54, the number of daily 
scholars on the rolls by 7,510, and their average daily atten- 
dance by 6,640. At the close of April 1863 there were altoge- 
ther 2,036 schools, containing about 60,000 scholars. Upwards 
of a lakh of rupees was devoted to the erection of school build- 
ings during the year out of the one per cent, educational 
cess fund. English education has made great progress during 
the last four years in the Punjab. There are now 5,834 youths 
learning that language. The system of inspection lias been well 
worked, and produces successful results not only in the increased 
number of pupils, but also in the improved nature of the 
education. The attendance at the Zillah schools had increased 
and they were becoming popular with the Mahomedan popu- 
lation. The progress of the Delhi school has been particularly 
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satisfactory, the number of students having doubled, while the 
expenditure is only one-third what it used to be. Great en- 
couragement has been given to vernacular schools, and the 
Lieutenant Governor considers that a great deal may be done to 
advance education by this policy. He has also urged the chiefs 
of Lahore and Umritsur to provide suitable education for their 
daughters as well as their sons, and promised them assistance in 
carrying out any plan they might devise for that purpose. 
Accordingly Committees were appointed at each of the two 
cities, and it was arranged that the family priests ot certain of the 
host families, viz. thirty at Lahore and forty at^ Umritsur, 
should undertake to teach each of them at least one female from 
his own or his client’s families. While giving this instruction 
the priests aro to be paid at the rate of 10 its. per mensem ; 
and as soon as tho pupils become sufficiently proficient to impart 
knowledge, they will be taken into the service of the families 
with which they are connected as Governesses, and the pay of 
tho priests will cease. The Governesses will teach the females not 
only of their own or their patrons’ families, hut also of respectable 
neighbours. These again will probably he glad to open Schools of 
their own, or to take service as Sehool*mistres>es with Govern- 
ment or private persons. A great movement ot vast importance 
to the moral and intellectual welfare of the inhabitants of the 
Punjab has thus been begun, and the prejudices of ages are be- 
ing cast aside. It is true that much is due to the personal 
influence of the Officers who have exerted themselves in the 
&iuse of education ; but so many are now interested that the 
influence is likely to become almost universal, d he Lieutenant 
Governor desires to acknowledge the very valuable support af- 
forded by His Excellency the Viceroy in calling the attention 
of the Gis- Sutlej Chiefs to this impoitant subject at the Durbar 
held at Umballah in March of this year. 

There are now 103 Female Schools and 2/224 female scholars 
in the Punjab. In most places the gills at school are mere 
beginners, but in some few instances very considerable progress 
in study is reported. The Director reports that among the 
nineteen Female Schools in tho Town ot Julhmdur alone, and 
others in the adjoiuing villages, some are so far advanced that 
man v of the pupils can read the Guldasta-i-lkhlak and the eighth 
Chapter of the Gulistan fluently and intelligently, can write 
neatly and accurately, understand ordinary Arithmetical opera- 
tions, and have a fair acquaintance with the Geography of their 
own country, and with the Maps of Asia and the World, dhey 
also learn needle work, including English knitting, embroidery, 
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ami sewing. A total sum of Es. 30,852 1ms been expended on 
these aided Schools. 

Public Works. — Military. The glacis round tho fort of 
Delhi has been partly constructed. The defences of the arsenal 
at Ferozcporo are well advanced. New outposts have been built. 
Other works of a defensive or sanitary character have been carried 
out. Civil. Several new churches and schools are in progress of 
erection, and others are being repaired. Theworksat Derail Ismael 
Khan for resisting the encroachments of the river have been suc- 
cessful. In the first division of the Baree Doab Canal G4 miles 
of rajbuhas or main distributing channels have been opened out 
during the year on eight lines. The third division of the canal 
is a branch" not yet executed. The Dhooudcc canal has been 
opened to its entire length, with a reduced width for the present. 
Tho extension of the Mania Canal has been continued. It is 
now completed with exception of about 13 miles not yet exca- 
vated to the full width. Another Canal \\o>t of the Indus, in 
the Lover Derajat, is being dug at the expense of Mussoo Khan, 
a wealthy Zemindar. The canal will be 27 miles in length, of 
which 17 miles have been completed. About 12 miles of an old 
Canal in the same District have been re-opened at the expense 
of another Zemindar. On the Trunk Hoad between Delhi and 
Lahore, the only new work of importance in progress during the 
past year has been the road from Ferozcporo to Lahore, with the 
embanked roadway across part of the bed of the Sutlej at Fc- 
lozepore. Tho distance is 50 miles between Ferozcporo and 
Lahore, and the length of road from the right bank of the Sutlej 
to Lahni e 41 miles. The metalling oT.’hS miles was completed. 
The woik on the experimental tunnel under tin' Indus at Attack 
was stopped by older of the Government of India in November 
last, leaving 285 feet to complete. The work on the road, from 
Simla towards the Chinese frontier, has been actively carried 
on. The local lund> for public works amounted to Es. 5,43,715, 

Raihnnj. The first completed section of the Punjab Bail way, 

opened for public traffic on tho 10th April 1862, works satisfac- 
torily. The rate of speed has been fixed at 20 miles an hour, 
including stoppages, and no accident has yet occunvd on the 
line. There was a difficulty in getting European drivers and 
firemen, so many having fallen sick. Native firemen are too 
indolent and inattentive to be trusted. The expenditure on 
account of the Delhi Railway has been Es. 35,471. 

Post Office. — 7,07,552 covers were delivered, and 69,322 re- 
turned undelivered. 

Finance.— T he financial result of the year is as follows:— , 

3 J 2 
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Year. 

Receipts. 

Civil Disbursements 
including Military 
Buildings. 

Surplus of Receipts 
over Civil Dis- 
bursements and 
Military Build- 
• ings. 


Rupees. 

Rupees. 

Rupees. 

18G1-62 

3,04,67,086 

1,64,67,647 

1,39,99,439 

1862-63 

3,08,53,359; 1,62,33,780 

i 

1,46,19,579 

Difference 

4- 3.86,27:1 

— 2,33,867 

6,20,1 10 

. . _ 



1 

1 


TUo cost of military public works was Rs. 7,54,405, and the cost 
of troops amounts approximately to Rs. 2,20,44,704. 

Marine . — The expenditure on account of the Punjab Flotilla 
has been greater than the earnings. In consequence of the 
destruction of the Town of Mithunkotc by the River Indus, 
the Head Quarters of the Flotilla were removed to Sukkur in 
December 1862. 

Political. — The surrender of Herat to the Ameer Dost Ma- 
homed Khan was followed by his death on the 9th of June, and 
Ameer Shore Ali Khan now reigns in his stead. The Supreme 
Government has recently sanctioned a settlement of the hill 
men of the Slnimbanee and Mussooree sections of the Boogtee 
tribe of Belochces on the plains of the Derail Ghazce Khan Dis- 
trict. The deaths of two uativc chiefs whose loyalty to the Bri- 
tish Covornmeut was often proved — Maharajah Narendur Singh 
of Putiala and Rajah Tej Siugh — gave rise to much regret. 
The Jumraa Musjid at Delhi, which had been closed as a place of 
worship since the capture of the city in 1857, was restored on 
the 28th November 1802 to the Mahomedans. It is quite certain 
that the Eedgah of Mooitan, a place of worship, had never been 
confiscated through any misconduct towards the British Govern- 
ment on tho part of the Mahomedans of Mooitan, and therefore 
it was restored to them in February 1863. The Rajah of the prin- 
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cipality of Churnba having sought the aid of the British Govern- 
ment in managing the territory, Major Biair Reid organized an 
efficient administration. The experiment of appointing a Board 
of Native Honorary Magistrates 1ms given great satisfaction to 
the Seikli aristocracy, and to the people generally. By an easy 
transition, the next step on the road to self-government was 
taken in the appointment ot Municipal Committees in the largo 
cities which were composed of members elected by the suffrago 
of their fellow citizens. 

Military. — E xclusive of the irregular force, there was in the 
Punjab — 

Europeans ... ... ... 1.5,809 

Natives ... ... ... 1*2,770 


Total ... 28,089 

The Frontier force consisted of 11,079 men costing Rs, 29,05,021. 
The military police of the frontier was transferred to the army 
as “ Frontier Militia” consisting of 408 Horse and 217 Foot. 
The only change to record during the past year is an increase 
of one Native Cavalry Regiment and one Native Infantry Re- 
giment to the Peshawur Brigade. The raids of border tribes 
have been numerous and notwithstanding the vigilance of our 
troops, and the energy with which pursuit is conducted, the hill 
robbers contiived to carry olf a large number of cattle. Two 
Volunteer Corps are still in existence. 

MiscKLLANKors . — A (fricultural — —The fall of rain in 1861-62 
was 8 1 8 ; in 1862-68 it was 8.V5. Generally speaking the 
harvests were excellent. The value of land is steadily rising. 
The movement referred to in last year’s Report, as having 
shown itself amongst the Chiefs and population of Derail Gha- 
zee Khan, for excavating Inundation Canals, has continued with 
undiminished vigour during the past year. The political im- 
portance of the civilizing effect of these canals can hardly be 
over-estimated, and already they have begun to be manifested 
by the increasing desire of the wild frontier tribes to obtain land. 
The season has not been favourable for the cotton crop. In the 
spring of 1862, when the cotton crop of last season was sown, 
the bulk of the people were ignorant or incredulous in respect 
to the enhanced price' of, and increased demand for, cotton. But 
now all classes have become fully alive to it, and it may be ex- 
pected that the result of the present season, should the crop 
escape serious damage from locusts, will show this very cloarly. 
In February the selling price of cotton rose to 26 and 28 Ru- 
pees per maiind in the Derajat, and every available seer would 
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appear to have been bought up and exported. The locusts had 
committed great, ravages, and an expenditure of 20,000 rupees 
or upwards lias been incurred in their destruction. 

Survey , — Considerable progress had been made by the Cash- 
mere survey, in the triangulation and topographical surveys of 
Astor, Boonjeo, Nubra, Changchenmo, Pangkong, Haule llukshu 
and Zoskcr, with other minor districts in Little Tibet and Ladak. 

Dispensaries and Vaccination.— Small-pox has not appeared 
any where in an epidemic form, and the Inspector General has 
observed the opposition of the Natives to the system of vacci- 
nation gradually to decrease. The supply of fluid lymph in 
hermetically sealed tubes, sent out to the Punjab through the 
Secretary of State for India, arrived in an excellent state, and 
has been used with great success. The Superintendent of 
Vaccine, Hill States, thus reports the result of his operations : — 
I believe that vaccination has now been introduced into every 
District under the Superintendent, Hill States, Cis-Sutlej. In 
many of them the people prefer vaccination to inoculation for 
small-pox. In others they believe in its efficacy ; but consider- 
ing it as a protective for a short time only (live years being the 
limit they usually assign), they say they prefer inoculation. 
Time will ovetcome this objection. 

Tea . — In the Government Factory the out-turn of Tea during 
the last season has been 1(5,125 lbs, and of this quantity 1,720 
lbs. were prepared from leaves purchased from Zemindars. 
The quantity made shews an increase of 2,530 lhs. over the 
preceding year, and in quality there 1ms been a steady improve- 
ment ; gi cater care was exercised in gathering the leaves, and 
the proportion of fine to coarse Tea is consequently greater. 
The native Tea-makers, too, have become more expert and 
careful. A grand total of nine thousand five hundred and 
eighteen acres has been taken up for the growth of Tea by 
private speculators. This area, if brought entirely under culti- 
vation and well looked after, would yield 2,453,400 lbs., and 
thus afford in itself a considerable export trade. 

Conclusion . — Undisturbed peace reigned throughout the Pro- 
vince. Agriculture and trade have greatly increased. From 
all districts the same reports arc received of the thriving state 
of tho people. Providence has vouchsafed abundant harvests. 
Crime of great atrocity 1ms not prevailed to any extent, and 
heinous offeuces have sensibly decreased. 
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